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ADVERTISEMENT. 



It is with a certain feeling of satisfaction that the Editors have 
put into their binder's hands a third collection of the Tracts, 
which the support they have continued to receiye has enabled 
them to issue since the publication of the preceding 'Volume. 
They take it as a sign that the Series has, in the estimation of 
the Catholic public, fulfilled, on the whole, the object for which 
it was undertaken by them. That they have accomplished al 
that may have been looked for from them, or which at starting 
they themselves intended or wished to do, they are very far 
from thinking. The most to which they would lay claim is, 
in some sort to have supplied an acknowledged want, and to 
have done a work most needful for the time. 

Some, indeed, have complained that several of the Tracts 
were of too high an order, or of too theological a east for gene- 
ral readers ; in short, scarcely popular enough in manner or in 
matter for the class of persons whom it was intended to address. 
But to thi« the Editors would reply, that their ol]ject was to 
address all classes ; to exclude absolutely none ; to provide a 
series of publications, the styie and language of which should 
be suited to the inteUigent in every rank of life. Such an ob- 
ject may have been an impracticable one, or tiiey may^ have 
underrated the diifficulty of attaining it ; but at any rate this 
was their object. They addressed themselves to tkosA ^^<c^> 
whether edacuted or uneducated) axe Q»L'^Ti\:\^ Qi^:^'^«5s«&^^ 
facU and foUowing an argument — not to ii>as«» ^V^jwr^ "'"^^ 
have been so little exercised os to Vio m<i«^«M^^^^'^'®^'^ ' 
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nion) of profiting much by any thing but direct oral instruc- 
tion. Tried by this rule, they do not think that the result has 
been as unsuccessful as to some of their friendly critics it may 
have appeared. The several writers^ as a little observation 
ivill shewy have been careful to avoid, or the Editors have been 
careful to exclude, every thing, whether in matter or in phrase- 
ology, which the learned reader alone would understand, or 
which, to be mastered, required that sort of intellectual effort 
which only education, as distinguished from ordinary capacity, 
disposes the mind to make. 

With respect to the manner in which a subject has been 
treated, or even the selection of the subject itself, it should be 
recollected that neither has been altogether a matter of choice. 
Many subjects, from their yery nature, necessitate a certain 
mode of treatment, and that perhaps not the most obvious one ; 
and, again, a subject which looks simple enough to a superfi- 
cial observer is found to involve the discussion of points which 
dilate under the hand, and entail a closer line of argument or 
more copious illustration than may seem at first sight to be 
required. To state a Catholic doctrine or principle is not suffi- 
cient ; it must be so stated as to meet objections, preclude mis- 
apprehension, and re^te error. To treat a deep and really 
difficult matter — the object, probably, of heretical attack— in 
a broad, popular way, without being shallow, weak, and even 
(apparently) dishonest, is not the easy task which some who 
have not made the experiment may imagine. To deal with 
it thoroughly or worthily, much thought, and painstaking 
thought too, is due on the part of the 'Writer, and a corre- 
sponding amount of attention requisite on that of the reader ; 
and it is a question whether any real good is effected, except 
where both these conditions are complied with. 

However, in saying all this, the Editors have no disposition 

to deny that tracts of a more lively and striking character 

would form a FsJaable addition to the series. They would 

simply wish It to be borne in mind that, as it ^a& \mA«ttakftii 

nnoipally yfrith a view of explaining Cat\io\\<i do^xKiv^'i wiSi. 
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practices^ removing difficulties, and answering objections, it 
was quite impossible that the majority of subjects could be 
treated with that animation and boldness of style which is 
more easily compatible with the position of an assailant. The 
object of the Tracts all along has been, not so much to attack 
and shew up Protestantism, as to win Protestants by a simple 
exhibition of Catholic truth, and a calm refutation and expo- 
sure of their errors ; in other words, quietly to help on the 
work of the Church in this country amongst the vast masses 
of those who are held in a state of indifference or hostility to 
her claims by the combined forces of ignorance and prejudice. 

It may have been observed that some of the subjects treated 
of in former Tracts have not been pursued in the present vo- 
lume : the Editors, however, are not without hope that the 
writers may be able ultimately to continue and complete the 
sets to which they belong. The series on '* The Church and the 
Bible'' have, in accordance with their original design, been 
published in a separate part, M'ith a preface to the whole ; and 
the numbers which have appeared under the title of " Protest- 
antism weighed in its own balance and found wanting," and 
iwhich are now concluded, as well as those on the ^* Temporal 
Power of the Popes," may also be had in a similar form. 

The Editors have much pleasure in announcing that they 
have commenced a series of popular '^ Tales and Narratives," 
which they hope will compensate for any deficiency that may 
perhaps reasonably have been felt to exist in the '< Entertaining 
and Instructive Library." Like the Tracts, they will be pub- 
lished in connexion with the Brotherhood of St. Vincent of 
Paul, and are placed under his especial patronage. Each 
number will be written in a plain, easy style, and will embody 
some moral or religious lesson necessary for this time and 
country. 

In the present volume has been included a shoct tt^5^1 ^<^\^- 
taining thirty-six plain reasons agamst \\ift coxo^viXawt^ nSs»x».'- 
^on of the Houses of Religious Women, \«\iv^^^ ^\M^^« 
ia the course of the iast year. 
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Popish Persecution ! what a strange set of thoughts do 
these words raise up in the hearts of our Protestant fellow- 
countrymen ! The moment that they hear them, how do the 
minds of Englishmen go back to the thought of her whom 
they call ^* bloody Queen Mary," and to the days of the In- 
quisition ] how do they recur to all the nursery-fables which 
they have been so early taught to believe concerning the 
bloodthirsty nature of Catholics and the Catholic Church ! 
How little do they think that there is another and quite a 
different meaning which lies hidden in these words, when 
spoken by an English Catholic ; that to him they may some- 
times mean, not the persecution of Protestants by Catholics, 
but the persecution of Catholics by Protestants ! 

Many of my readers have doubtless been brought up to 
take for granted that the rack, the thumb-screw, and the 
gibbet, were instruments of torture employed solely, if not 
actually invented, by Queen Mary and other Catholics, for 
the purpose of persecuting their Protestant brethren ; and 
that we are indebted to the "liberality of Protestantism" 
for tldat religious freedom which is the boast of the present 
age. 1 dare say many of you really believe that that degree 
of civil and religious liberty which you now enjoy is owing 
to the mildness and toleration of the Church of England 
by law established, which, knowing the weakness of human 
nature and its proneness to feU into error, will not allow 
any man to be persecuted for his opinions in matters of reli- 
gion ; and yet I am sure that some amongst you are shrewd, 
thinking men, who would not willingly believe what is not 
troe, or willingly allow yoarselvcB to \)et8ik.eii\ii.\i^ \simtate- 
P^^^^ ^propose therefore in the £o\ioVm^ ^s^^^^ V^ ^^^ 
^o a /0w plain facta about the pend. \am ^\iwi\v\iw^V^^x 
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passed against Catholics during the last three centuries in 
this country; for it is a very important subject, about which 
you probably know little or nothing. You know indeed 
that all England was once Catholic, and that bow (speaking 
generally) it is Protestant; but you have no clear idea of 
the means by which this result has been brought about. 
You have been told, perhaps, that aU England was Catholic 
until God raised up certain good and holy men to reform the 
Church, and to preach those simple truths of the Gospel 
which had for ages been forgotten and lost; and that when 
once this pure light of the Gospel was set before them, men 
were so captivated by its beauty, that they gladly forsook 
the false and corrupt doctrines in which they had been 
brought up, and became Protestants, excepting only a few 
bigoted priests who wished still to keep the people in igno- 
rance, but whose success was very limited by reason of the 
badness of their cause. Something of this kind is the po* 
pular idea, I think, of the religious history of this country 
since the Reformation, more especially in those parts of 
England where Catholics are but few and but little known» 
It is, however, so extremely false, that I am anxious to do 
my best to correct it; and for this purpose I wish to lay 
. before you some plain matters of fact which nobody can 
deny, and from which you will soon learn that what really 
destroyed the Catholic religion in this country, as far as it 
ever has been destroyed, — that isj what caused it to be aban- 
doned by so many at first, and what has prevented so many 
from embracing it ever since, — has been neither more nor 
less than mere persecution. Yes; strange as it may sound 
to you, if you now hear it for the first time, Protestantism 
became the established religion of this country, not because 
men were drawn towards it by the force of its own truth 
and beauty, and by the quiet workings of God's grace within 
their souls, but because men were driven into it through fear 
of the axe and the halter, the rack and the ripping-kniie. 
This is the plain truth of the matter, as I ko^e iQkt«.<«^sci^ ^^ 
make clear to you by a abort skclctL oi VJaa Y'^^5tfa;%^^K»^ 
which concern this subject; Wt «& 1 m^ \ia xas^^ "^ 
iketct as sboH Ma 1 can, 1 hope l\io»% oi m^ t«8.^^^^^^^ 
the opportunity will not omit to 8earc\i oxxl^^^'^saaX^^ 
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fully for themselves ; for I am persuaded that the more they 
do so, the more thoroughly they will recognise the truth 
and justice of what has now been said. 

Now you know that from the time of the Apostles down 
to the reign of Henry VIIL, who was the father of Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, — ^that is, for full 1400 years, — there 
was in England but one Church and one religion, namely, 
the Catholic Faith. You know too that whatever were his 
talents and powers as a king, Henry was a very wicked man; 
and it is quite clear that it was not from the love of God or 
from zeal for His truth, but for the sake of gratifying his own 
evil lusts and passions, that Henry rent this kingdom from 
the See of Rome, to which it had for centuries owed alle- 
giance in spiritual things, and made himself supreme head 
of the Church of England. By this act the king and his 
new-made "Church" became severed from the rest of the 
Christian world ; and as the king had no spiritual power or 
authority from Christ or His Apostles, he was obliged to 
make up the want by cruel and bloodthirsty measures, such 
as would awe the whole kingdom into obedience, and secure 
the subjection of the clergy to his sway. Knowing, as he 
well did, that nothing in the Bible or in the history of the 
Church of God would bear him out in his sacrilegious claim 
of spiritual headship, he was forced, T say, to make up 
the defect by beginning a course of severest persecution 
against those who denied his supremacy in sacred things. 

It was by no means all at once that the penal laws, of 
which I am going to speak, were enacted. It was only by 
a number of successive acts of tyranny that the royal su- 
premacy in spiritual matters was fully established in this 
land and enforced on all our countrymen ; and it was only 
by degrees that the penalties, inflicted by Protestant sove- 
reigns on Catholics for refusing to bow down to this supre- 
macy, reached their fuU and perfect growth. It was in the 
26th year of Henry's reign that the first actual step was 
made in the unhappy schism which our countrymen have 
Ifeen taught to revere as "the glorious" Reformation. In 
that year an act of parliament was passed, ^c\»xm^ that 
J^^ ^iog shall he taken as t\ie only sxx^T^m^ V<b«L^ ^tl 
trtji pftbe Church of England, and a\\«iSi\i«N[^ Mx\i«i.^^\Q 
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the imperial crown of this realm all honours, jurisdictions, 
privileges, authorities, immunities, and profits to the dignity 
of supreme head of the same Church helonging ; and shall 
have power to visit, redress, reform, order, correct, restrain, 
and amend all such errors, heresies, abuses, offences, con- 
tempts, and enormities, which by any sjoiri/wa/ authority may 
lawfully be reformed or repressed ; any usage, foreign laws, 
foreign authority, prescription, or any thing to the contrary 
notwithstanding." To increase the royal estate and main- 
tain the new-made supremacy of the king, it was enacted 
that he should for ever have the first-fruits of all benefices 
and livings, and a tenth part of their annual income. The 
Bishops were forbidden to be presented to the Pope of 
Rome for his confirmation, as had hitherto been always 
done; and if they broke this law, they incurred & pra- 
munire, that is, they forfeited their goods and chattels, and 
were imprisoned during the king's pleasure. And thus it 
was that Henry VIII. became in fact the Pope of England, 
neither more nor less ; for from that time to this, the reign- 
ing sovereign has been ** on earth supreme' head" of the 
Church which was then set up, just as the Pope had been 
supreme head of the Church before ; and whatever power 
the Pope formerly had over the whole Church of God, to 
administer discipline, to correct abuses, and to censure he- 
resies, was given over and " for ever united to the imperial 
crown of this realm'* by the laity in parliament and the 
clergy in convocation, in the 26th year of King Henry's 
reign. 

Let us now see what means were used in order, not to 
check the growth of false doctrine and heresy, or to maintain 
the unity of faith, but simply and solely to guard and pro- 
tect this royal supremacy. Cranmer was at this time Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ; and it was by his advice that it was 
made the same kind of capital offence to deny that the king 
was head of the Church, as to deny that he was head of the 
State. If any one denied it in words, he co\3L\!6LVi^^x!i&^«sN^ 
imprisoned at the royal will; if \ie tc^^^lV.^^ \vva» ^^"t^^«»'^^ 
came under a pramunire ; and if \ie xxVlexe^ \>ci^\sv ^ ^^ 
time, be suffered as a traitor at the Ivan^^ oixXve ^it^cxiS^ 
JfJie went on to deny it in ^wrritmg ot\>^ ^^^ «^e^^ 
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at once became guilty of high treason. It was also high 
treason to refuse to take the oath which abjured the Pope's 
supremacy. And these were the means by which freebom 
EngHshmen, who had been baptised and bred in the Ca- 
tholic Faith, were forced to renounce the ruler to whom 
Christ Jesus had committed the charge of His flock, and to 
bow down before the image which man had set up in his 
place! These were the acts by which it was found neces- 
SMy or convenient to fence in the new-made supremacy of 
the crown in spiritual matters; and thus it was that through 
the reign of Henry that supremacy was maintained against 
the will of by far the greater part of the laity and clergy, 
who, though most of them at least had betrayed the sacred 
trust committed to their charge in the most cowardly man- 
ner, yet afterwards longed to be re-united with the rest of 
Christendom. 

But perhaps yon may think that, after all, these were 
but laws and acts passed by the king with the intention of 
frightening the people into submission to his will, but that 
surely laws of such unheard-of severity were never actually 
enforced. Now I would beg you to listen, while I tell you 
of a few particular cases in which these cruel measures were 
brought into play ; taking care to remember, as I have told 
you already, that their object was not to save the souls of 
Christians from doubting or denying an article of the Ca- 
tholic Faith, but simply and solely to o'ush and destroy all 
those who believed that the king had no right or claim from 
God to set himself up as the supreme head of the Church. 
The truth is, that it was not Catholics alone, but Protestants 
also, who would not submit to the state supremacy, and who 
therefore suffered the penalty of their crime. Indeed, so 
far did Henry carry his lengths, that a learned foreigner — 
and a Reformer, too, into the bargain — ^was obliged to cry 
out, " Good God ! what a land is this, where Catholics are 
hanged, and Anabaptists burnt !" But I am here only con- 
cerned with the acts of this wicked tyrant against Catholics, 
of which I shall i2ow proceed to give you some examples. 
-p? order to force the clergy to acknowledge \«s ^^^ \\\\^, 
. ^^ tramped up a fklse charge agRiii%t t\ie;m, >aN[ ^\\\Ocl 
*»<?flr them in the courts of law, aud accwaed \)ti^\£i ^^ 
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haviDg been guilty of treason against himself; and the 
whole body of the clergy only escaped being condemned at 
once, by offering a fine of 100,000/. for a free pardon : 
this the king refused to accept, unless they would own him 
as the " sole protector and supreme head of the Church of 
England;" which, ufter some hesitation, they consented to 
do, only salving their consciences by adding the words, 
" as far as Christ's law alloweth ;" — a clause which after- 
wards was quietly dropped by the Parliament, when, in 
1^34, they confirmed the king's title as head of the 
Church. 

Now you will think tbat the man who could bring in 
all the clergy of his kingdom guilty of treason at one fell 
swoop^ would not stick at trifles in punishing individuals 
who opposed his claims. The first victims under these 
bloody statutes were Fisher Bishop of Rochester, and Sir 
Tliomas More the Chancellor ; men worthy of being held 
in everlasting remembra&ce by all English Cat^lics. Fisher 
was nearly eighty years of age : it was to his eare that the 
king's mother had commended him when young ; and there 
was a time when Henry used to confess that he had not in 
his kingdom a bishop his equal in saintliness and learning. 
More was, also, a most faithful servant and subject of the 
king. But while as citizens and subjects they were true to 
their king, as Catholics and Christians they were true to 
the successor of St. Peter. They knew that their Lord and 
Master had eommissioned one of his own Apostles, and not 
a layman and an earthly king, to feed His flock and to rule 
His Church, And so, as they wouki not disclaim the spiri- 
tual authority of the See of Rome, they were thrown into 
prison, and lay there f^r a year before they were brmight 
to trial. While there, they were allowed scarcely any clothes 
or books of devotion, or the assistance of a priest ; but, in 
spite of aS. his sufferings, the venerable bishop declared 
that ** as to the business of the supremacy, he must needs 
tell his majesty, as he had often told him before, that It 
was utterly uidawful;" and he wwcne^ ^^ >K«jk% Xs^ ''*">^'^- 
ware of taking such title upon \ivk\, «a \ifc ^^^^^^"^"^ ^'^ 
soui and the good of his pomtenty :' ^ox \>c:v%V^ -«^ ^ 
demued, and ordered to be beVxewaniOL* ^"^^ Tv^gp^* 
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did he die; for, before he laid his head upon the block, he 
declared to those who stood by and witnessed the scene, 
that he came to die for the faith of Christ's holy Catholic 
Church. And then, after spending a few minutes in prayer, 
he bowed his head to the stroke of the executioner, who 
severed it from his body at a single blow. The death of 
Sir Thomas More was next ; and I wish 1 had space to tell 
you here all about his most noble and Christian bearing, 
both in the world, in prison, and at the scaffold. He had 
served the king long and faithfully, and filled trusts of the 
highest importance ; but he chose rather to be faithful to 
his God than, by taking an oath of which his conscience 
could not approve, to retain his position in the world. He 
saw many, "as well spiritual as temporal" (he tells us him- 
self), who looked upon this oath of the supremacy as but 
a trifle, and therefore did not refuse to take it ; but he adds, 
" and yet beUeve I not very surely that every man so think- 
eth that so saith . . . Some may act through favour, and 
some through fear . . .and some may happen to frame 
himself a conscience, and think that, while he did it for 
fear, God would forgive it. And some may, peradventure, 
think that they will repent and be shriven thereof, and that 
so shall God remit it them . . . But in good faith, I can use 
no such ways in so great a matter ; but as, if mine own 
conscience served me, I would not hesitate to do it, even 
though other men refused, so, though others do it, I dare 
not, my own conscience standing against it." He was 
arrested therefore, and thrown into prison ; and in prison, 
though he was not allowed to hear Mass or even to see his 
confessor, though he was deprived of the company of his 
children, and debarred from holding communication with 
his fellow-prisoners, yet his cheerfulness never forsook him, 
and he talked and wrote in his usual happy strain. "I 
am the king's true faithful subject and daily beadsman," 
he says, "and I pray for his highness, and all his and all 
the realm. I do nobody harm, I say no harm, I think no 
harm, hut wiBb. every body good ; and if this be not enough 
^/<^-^<?^ a man alive, in good faith 1 long not \.o \\Mfe" . , , 
Z'/^ ^^^^' ^ ^ ^^^ C^^'s is lil^e a riddle), tliexe *\s ^ ^^^^ vo. 
^Jo/2 a man may lose his head and lia\e no \i«xmr Mx.^ 
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Laying been imprisonied for nearly a year and a half, he was 
brought to trial and condemned ; and on the scaffold, not 
being allowed to say many words to the people, he briefly 
desired them to pray for him, and to bear witness that he 
there died in and for the faith of the holy Catholic Church, 
a loyal servant both of God and the king. 

Nor were these the only persons who suffered under 
Henry for the sake of the Faith. We read of a Carthusian 
prior named Houghton, and five other priests, who were 
horribly tortured in prison ; and then, the jury being com- 
pelled by the threats of Cromwell, the king's vicar- general, 
to convict them, were hanged, drawn, and quartered at Ty- 
burn, because they said that, so far from acknowledging 
the king's supremacy, " they would by no means go con- 
trary to the law of God, and the doctrine and consent of 
their holy mother the Church, in the least matter." Besides 
these, eight other priests and one layman were put to death 
upon the scaffold in one year, 1535, for refusing this same 
oath of supremacy — many of them with most cruel tortures, 
and others being forbidden the last consolations of their 
holy religion ; while nine or ten more were put into such 
close confinement, that it proved fatal to all but one of the 
number, and he hved only to be executed. The next year, 
the king suppressed five religious houses which had been 
founded by his father ; and of the friars, fifty died from the 
rigour of their imprisonment. The rack, too, was used for 
others ; and one was strangled with his own girdle, by the 
executioner, in prison. In 1537, there were executed five 
abbots, eleven religious, and one secular priest, for the same 
alleged crime. In 1538 and 1539, there were put to death 
by this savage monster no less than three abbots, seven 
religious, eight secular priests, and five laymen ; and be- 
tween 1540 and 1544, two priors, two religious, nine secu- 
lar pnests, five laymen, and Mary Plantagenet, the vene- 
rable Countess of Salisbury, the mother of Cardinal Pole, 
a lady upwards of seventy years of age, atvd V»& <ssa\i. \>^^'«s. 
relation : thus making up the numbei oi ev^X-'^-X^M^^"^^"^- 
Bons who suffered in one king's reign, V>e«v^e«» iv^'^'^ <a\ip.«x^ 

at least, who died in prison, for den^iti^ l\i«^^ ^^^^"^^^Ft! 

right to be supreme head of the C\i\iTc\i oi Q^o^ Vcl^vv%\^ 
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And among these, be it remembered, i have not counted 
Anne Askew and very many others, both men and women, 
whom the cruel kmg put to death for denying an article of 
the Faith ; and this, too, at the very time when he had just 
cast off his allegiance to the See of Rome, on which that 
Faith depended. You will remark, too, that I have said 
nothing in these pages about his other acts of cruelty ; how 
he robbed and destroyed the monasteries both great and 
small, and lavished on his courtiers the riches which good 
and holv men had devoted to the service of God and His 
priests, the support of His poor, and the education of His 
people. All this I have left out, because I am not now 
writing a history of the Reformation, but only giving you 
some account of the penal laws passed and executed against 
those who desired to remain faithful in the service of their 
God. 

Well, in a few years the tyrant died. He was succeeded 
by his son, Edward VI., a weak and sickly child of nine 
years old, who was entirely in the hands of Cranmer and 
his Protestant friends. He seems to have been a kind- 
hearted boy ; and perhaps, if it had not been for Oanmer, 
the Protector Somerset, and a few other persons, who up- 
held the king's supremacy in order to gain the spoils of 
the abbeys, monasteries, and churches, the Catholics in his 
reign might have been spared much persecution. But the 
nobles knew too well in which line their own interests lay. 
So they got a law passed, by which the property of all 
chantries, chapels, and hospitals which had been spared by 
Henry was made over to the king; as well as one which 
ordered that the bishops should no longer be elected by the 
deans and chapters of their cathedrals, and confirmed by the 
Pope, but be appointed simjdy and solely by the king's let- 
ters patent, and that every ecclesiastical process should be 
made in the king's name only, and sealed only with his seaL 
They then proceeded to tear down the altars and images 
in churches throughout the kingdom, and to imprison and 
execute great numbers of the dergy who would not give in 
to their wishes, aad allow them to lay ^ea \i«Lft!^% ow %vi.ch 
sacred things. Several laymen, too, ^ete ^xmsSsV^ i«t 
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shire we are told of an officer, at the head of his regiment, 
finding a priest who would not allow his church to he 
spoiled, and hanging him from the steeple without trial. 
In Norfolk, too, many executions took place, and much in 
the same way. Meanwhile Cranmer and Somerset went 
on with Henry's old work, and spoiled both churches and 
bishops' sees of their gold and silver and jewels, which 
had been left by the tyrant. You could not count up the 
number of reUgious houses, shrines, altars, and tombs which 
W€re rifled and pillaged in the reign of Edward. The altars 
w-ere pulled down, and their costly furniture and ornaments, 
and the copes and other rich vestments of the clergy, to- 
gether with the crucifixes and jewelled chalices, were sold, 
and the money given to the guides and guardians of the 
Protestant king. As an instance of the way in which they 
dealt with the Church's property, I may mention that 
seventy manors in Gloucestershire, the property of West- 
minster Abbey, were given at once as a present to Lord 
Thomas Seymour. After this, you will not be surprised to 
hear that, by the end of Edward's short reign of six years, 
the treasury was involved in debt, and the nation almost 
rained, in spite of all the plunder which it had taken from 
Holy Church : for this is the way in which God often pun- 
ishes a nation for its sins ; the State had plundered what 
belonged to Almighty God, and therefore they were unable 
to keep what really belonged to themselves. 

But it is time that I should tell you what became during 
this reign of the poor clergy and others who still clung to 
the Catholic fSedth. It fared ill indeed with them. Those 
priests who had the good fortune to escape being put to 
death or thrown into prison, were glad to place themselves 
in gentlemen's houses, and there to take their wages and 
food, as clerks of the kitchen, purveyors, and receivers. 
And these were men who had been trained and taught for 
the sacred office of the priesthood in the monasteries of 
England, and who for years had been accM'BX.wsv^^ ^si ^^t^^ 
at the altars of God, and to offer daily t\ie mo%\.^^'^^^^^- 
See! Daring thia reign no single petv«^ «.cX.V\v^vV^^^^ 
mued by the kiog'a fether was repealed, fOx^L %esc^ ^^'^ 
we passed besides. Thus, first, it Nvas enaeVeO. vw^^ 
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one should say that the Pope was the supreme head of the 
Church, or (what was just the same) that the boy-king was 
not supreme head of it, he should forfeit for the first ctfence 
all his goods and chattels, and be imprisoned as long as 
the king thought fit ; for a second offence, he was to lose 
his lands and be imprisoned for life ; and for the third, be 
deemed guilty of high treason, and hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. But this was not all. The Catholics were for- 
bidden to use their Missals, or any other books of devotion 
which were not ' set forth' by the king's authority. And 
if they kept them, they were to be fined and imprisoned at 
the king's will. Only conceive the cruelty of these laws, 
forcing upon the people of England the use of a new 
state Prayer-book, Heavy fines and imprisonment were 
laid on all those who ventured to speak a word against it, 
or to Use any other form of prayer at all ; and this, though, 
while it profanely claimed to be written under the 'guidance' 
of God's Holy Spirit, it was all the time compiled partly 
from Catholic and partly from Protestant sources, by men 
who were acting from first to last under the ' guidance' and 
commands of a Parliament who had severed themselves 
from the See of Rome and the rest of the Christian world, 
and were engaged in making a new religion of their own. 
What would Protestant dissenters say if they were now-a- 
days to be compelled to use this state Prayer-book and no 
other form, and forbidden to speak a word against it? 
What would they say if now-a-days they were told that if 
they were even present at any other form of prayer than 
this, they should be imprisoned six months for the first 
offence, a year for the second, and for a third during their 
life? 

On the death of Edward, Mary succeeded to the throne, 

who was, as yon know, a Catholic ; and as you have heard 

elsewhere* about her reign, I shall pass on at once to her 

sister. Queen Elizabeth, who succeeded her. She was a very 

arl/i?] and cunning woman, and I do not think that she had 

anjrreal care for religion at all; but she knew that if Catho- 

tfh^^^ ^Ae Pope of Rome were rigVil, sVie W^ \io V^^v NJsX^fc 

^ t^e English throne, for she was tlie daw^Vex oi k\ix\'^ 

• Nos. 3 and 7. 
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Boleyn, and was born before the lawful wife of Henry, Queen 
Catharine, died. Now as she did not care for the Catholic 
religion itself, of course she became inclined to the side of 
those who favoured her mother's memory, and consequently 
her own pretensions. Her courtiers, too, were Protestants, 
because they did not like to give up their spoils of Church 
property; and so, after waiting a little while and seeing 
which way the feehng of the nobles lay, she declared her- 
self in favour of the new rehgion. It was soon seen in 
what way she meant to treat the Catholics, The Pope would 
not pronounce her mother's marriage with King Henry to be 
valid ; and so within three months after her coronation, the 
Mass was again abolished, and the state liturgy again esta- 
blished by act of Parliament ; the queen's supremacy again 
proclaimed; the oath was tendered to the Catholic Bishops, 
and all who refused it were driven from their sees ; many 
of the clergy also refused to have any thing to do with the 
queen as supreme head of the Church, and so they were 
stripped of their benefices. Henry had cut off the English 
Church from the See of Rome, but wished to retain Ca- 
tholic doctrines; Protestant doctrines were established by 
Edward, and set aside by JVIary with the very power which 
the * Reformation' had put into her hands ; and now, with 
the help of certain foreigners, and other Protestants who 
had left the kingdom during Mary's reign, Elizabeth esta- 
blished an external uniformity of Protestant doctrine, to- 
gether with the state Prayer-book, by means of a code of 
laws the most bloody and barbarous that ever were passed 
in any Christian land ; so that even the cruelty of Henry's 
measures was really as nothing in comparison of these. At 
last. Pope Pius v., after long and fruitlessly trying to induce 
her to return to the Catholic faith, publicly excommuni- 
cated the Protestant queen ; and as this act is often alleged 
in justification of the frightful severities which followed, we 
shall devote a separate Tract to the consideration of this very 
important subject. For the present, I shall simi^l^ ^<i Qk\^ 
with the history, and tell you w\i«Lt 'waa XXi^ ^\aX& ^1 "^^^s^ 
coantry under the rule of " good Q.ueen'Bei'&^r ^ 

It again became high treason to meixLltt«i\3sv^^^^^ ^ 
wpremacy of the Bishop of Kome. Ti^o m«CL co^aNa- ^^^ 
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any office in the state without taking the oath of supremacy, 
on pain of felony. To embrace the Catholic religion was 
made treason. All who had children abroad were ordered 
to send for them home by a certain day, in order that they 
might be forced to become Protestants. It was high treason 
for a Jesuit or any Catholic priest to be found in England ; 
it was felony for any one to harbour him in his house or 
relieve his wants. It was a capital offence to deny the 
queen's supremacy in things spiritual. It was a crime to 
hear Mass or be present at Catholic worship ; and those who 
were found guilty were to be fined and imprisoned. If 
any one carried about on his person a crucifix, an Agnus 
Dei, an image, or any thing blessed by the Pope, he might 
lose all his goods and be imprisoned for life ; and every one 
was forbidden, under penalty of death, to receive or possess 
any bull or brief from Rome, or to be absolved from heresy 
by a Catholic priest. In 1581, the queen and her Parlia- 
ment went further still ; it became high treason to attempt 
to convert any person whatever from Protestantism to the 
Catholic faith, or to aid or abet those who did so : for hear- 
ing Mass the punishment was one year's imprisonment, and 
for saying it there was a fine of 200 marks besides : if 
any one above sixteen years old absented himself from the 
State prayers and Protestant worship in the parish churches, 
he was to be fined at the rate of 20/. per month ; and as 
money was of much greater value then than it is now, 
such of the Catholic gentry as had not very large fortunes 
were soon ruined. At last, they came to compound by the 
year for leave to stay away from Protestant sermons in the 
parish churches. But even then they were liable to be im- 
prisoned for a year every time that they heard Mass. Is 
it so very strange, therefore, if Catholics did come to Pro- 
testant worship in Elizabeth's reign ? Cannot you tell why 
they came ? Do you think that by so doing they acknow- 
ledged the English Prayer-book and the state bishops and 
clergy to be Catholic ? As often as there arose a rumour 
tliat the country wns going to be invaded from abroad, they 
w-er^e put into prison, and then had to ^ay iot \xws^% te 
^ ^oeen's service. And when they wete ^ac\iW%'b^fewfiL 
pnson, they were either confined m t\xe Itioxiae oi w^xaa^x^ 
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testant gentkman, or if they were allawed to go home, they 
were liable to forfeit all their goods and lands the moment 
thai they went five miles from their own doors. Those who 
had not the money to pay these fines were ordered to quit 
the country ; and if they came back without leaye, to suffer 
death without benefit of clergy. 

More yet remains to be told; and after all that you 
have heard all your life long about the "glorious" reign 
of " good Queen Bess," I am afraid you will have some 
difficulty in believing that what I say is true. Yet I assure 
you I am but copying from the statute-books of the realm ; 
1 am telling you the simple letter of the laws as they were 
passed — ay, and executed too — against all persons in this 
land professing the Catholic faith between two and three 
hundred years ago. In these days every body. Christian, 
Jew, or Heathen, Catholic or Protestant, is allowed to possess 
property, and is so far protected by the law; in the days of 
*' good Queen Bess" it was provided (by 29 Eliz. c. 6) that 
all lands and tenements granted since the beginning of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign by any Popish recusant, whereby 
he and his family are maintained, should be utterly void, as 
against the queen's majesty — and every such offender should 
pay 201. a month, or in default should lose all his goods and 
two- thirds of his lands. Besides this, it was also enacted 
by Queen, Lords, and Commons, that all persons who for 
one month refused to conform to the established religion, 
or denied the queen's supremacy in spiritual matters, should 
be banished from their homes and from all that was near 
and dear to them, of suffer death in prison or upon the 
scaffold, as felons and murderers. Those who would not 
attend the Protestant churches were committed to prison 
till they chose to conform ; and if they persisted in refusing 
to conform, they were forced to flee the realm, and if they 
returned they suffered as felons. Nay, so far did the queen's 
ministers carry their cruelty, that any one was fined 10/. 
who dared to keep in his house, or even to tt\\e^^> ^^^'^^^"^ 
who for one month absented TaimseAi iicoxsL ^^ ^^cnsS^ 
chnndi. 

It would he out of place here to ente^ wpoxi. «a:i ^^'^ 
aecownt of the martyrs who suffered fox l\i^ C^^^^v^a \ 
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during this reign ; of the savage barbarity with which priests 
and laymen, — yes, and ladies and gentlewomen too, — were 
racked and tortured and executed for the crime of remain- 
ing faithful to the religion of their forefathers. Yet I can- 
not conclude without saying something on the subject, in 
order that you may fully understand that the bloody laws of 
which I have been telling you were no idle threats, but stern 
realities, most faithfully and relentlessly executed. It is ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to attain accuracy in this 
matter; nevertheless all historians of credit agree in admit- 
ting that the number of persons who suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law on account of their religious opinions 
was something very considerable. Camden, though a friend 
and advocate of Elizabeth, admits that within ten years fifty 
priests were put to death, and fifty-five banished; and during 
the whole forty-five years of her reign, the names are 
known of 204 persons who were executed for their religion, 
of which number 142 were priests, three were gentlewomen, 
and the rest esquires and yeomen. Besides these, more than 
ninety priests and Catholic laymen died in prison in the 
same reign, and more than 100 were sent into perpetual 
banishment; and if you add to this the number of persons 
who were fined and stripped of their property, or who were 
imprisoned for a longer or shorter period, to the utter ruin 
of their families, you will have some faint idea of what the 
"Popish persecution" was during that. terrible period. 

In a future Number I will tell you how this same per- 
secution was continued during later reigns, and even in a 
certain degree down to the very days in which we live. 
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II. Fathee Claver the Apostle of the Negeoes.* 

If ever there was a time when the Church of God was 
before the bar of the world, it is the present moment ; the 
eyes of whole nations are watching her every movement, 
to see if there be matter of accusation against her; their 
ears are open to catch the slightest evil report against the 
least of her ministers ; the sharpest intellects are on the 
stretch to convict her of the least inconsistency in practice 
or theory, and so to brand her wisdom with the name of 
folly. And oh, how royally, how majestically she bears 
herself in the trial! Heedless of the clamours which sur- 
round her, she carries on her every function as though 
she were in a time of the profoundest peace. Her ruler is 
driven from his earthly throne, and in his exile he is pre- 
paring to define a doctrine; the palaces of her congre- 
gations are surrounded by men thirsting for the blood of 
her princes, and all the while they are calmly weighing 
evidence for the beatification of a Saint. Surely the par- 
allel between our Lord and His Church is most complete. 
They ask her if she assumes an empire over lands or ter- 
ritories. She answers, ** My kingdom is not of this world. 
I have a kingdom, but it is a heavenly one. If I have an 

• The Blessed Peter Claver, of the Society of Jesus, was solemnly 
beatified by a decree of his Holiness Pope Pius IX., dated the six- 
teenth of July, IS51 ; and the firat public celebration of his feast in 
this country took place in the Church of the Immaculate Concep- 
ti'on, JTarm Street^ London, on the ninth of September, 1851, in the 
presence of his JSmioenoe the Cardinal A.Tchbishop of Westminster. 
^Ae following diacoime was delivered on. t\\e oecasAotiL Vj ^i^ckfc "^ev. 
father Dnlgairaa, Priest of tJie Oratoiy, "Lon^oxi^ VVe \.e^\.\i€\Tk% 
^»*^en ^onx St Matthew xi. 19, *' Wisdom ia i\MX\^e^>^ V« t\fil^iMa*^ 
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earthly kingdom, it is one for which I forbid my servants 
to fight ; but as for the functions of my own proper king- 
dom, they must go on without let or hindrance in spite of 
all your clamours ; for a queen I am, and for this end I 
came into the world." It is one of the most solemn acts of 
the spiritual empire of the Church which we are met this 
day to witness. We, my brethren, who have the happiness 
to be the children of such a mother, are assembled toge- 
ther to justify what in her wisdom she has done. A great 
society, whose very organisation bears the stamp of heavenly 
wisdom, which pays the penalty of being called after the 
name of Jesus, by the glorious privilege of being foremost 
under persecution and insult, has invited us to celebrate 
the first feast of another of her children, whom the Church 
has solemnly declared to be among the blessed in heaven. 
And to complete the spectacle, a prince of the Church, the 
new founder of the English hierarchy, — for whom the Roman 
purple has been strangely transformed into the scarlet robe of 
Jesus, — comes to honour, in the person of the Blessed Peter 
Claver, that wisdom of the cross which the world calls folly. 
Such is the import of the ceremony in which we call 
upon you to take part ; and, indeed, our task is an easy 
one ; for so far is the act of the Church from requiring a 
vindication, that, in fact, it justifies itself. It is our joyful 
privilege to celebrate the praises of a man, the plain narra- 
tive of whose life is the best proof of his title to the honours 
which he receives. In fact, as is the case with all the great 
servants of God whose memory is blessed, the heroic deeds 
of Father Claver help to justify the r^other which bore him. 
His life is the vindication of the Company of Jesus, which, 
while it furnishes confessors to kings and queens, abases 
itself to be the slave of the slaves of the earth. The great 
things which he attempted and accompUshed serve to vin- 
dicate the Catholic Church. If it can be made out, as it 
certainly can, that the character of this man was such as 
earth cannot produce; surely it is the mark of heavenly 
power upon the Church which produced. Yoxel. ^fiifc ^^scwcX 
be Antichiist who is the Mother of Samta. ^V^ TCL\5fiX.V«s'5. 
witbia her more than an earthly streiigt\i, \£ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^"^ 
ber eMldren graces which result in deeda \sXUxV3 >a<E^^^ 
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the compass of the known powers of nature. And in this 
instance, let us remember, the proof is the stronger, because 
it is the case of a man who has really accomplished what 
mere philanthropy, backed by all the powers of the world, 
foi^ once legitimately exerted, has signally failed in doing. 
For, to gather up into a few words the sum and substance 
of what we have to put before you, the spectacle which we 
are now to witness is that of a man who, by his single arm, 
accomplished a task which England has exerted all its legis- 
lative wisdom, has covered the ocean with its fleets, to 
accomplish, and has failed — the humanising of the negro 
race. Nay more, not only is the result of the work super- 
human, but the way in which it was done was superhuman 
too. What Father Claver did was wrought not by the 
power of human eloquence, but by the sheer force of sanc- 
tity ; not by human wisdom, but by the folly of the cross. 
Surely there can be no better or more practical vindication 
of the Church of God than this. Above all, the life of the 
Apostle of the Negroes is the justification of the Providence 
of God ; for the issue of'it was the victory over a frightful 
evil which had long called aloud on God for vengeance — '• 
Christians enslaving whole races of men, and inflicting the 
most grievous wrongs upon them, without giving them the 
Gospel in exchange. Here we have a man raised up by 
God to prove that His design in permitting these races to 
be thus oppressed is to people heaven with them ; a man 
who emulates the fame of St. Francis Xavier, without stir- 
ring from the precincts of a single town ; who, from his 
cell in a Jesuits' college, becomes the apostle of whole na- 
tions, which from their position seemed almost beyond the 
reach of the religion of Jesus, Such is the great sight 
which God calls on' the nations to witness, and which we 
will at once, with the help of God, prepare to exhibit before 
you. 

It is the fate, my brethren, of the powers of the world 
to promise a great deal and to fail; while it is the charac- 
teristic of the Church of God to accomplish much which is 
even beyond the sphere that is legitimately her own. She 
^^^^and over again haa practically solved ipitoVAetfta -^Vv^Vl 
?«r/^/jr wisdom had in vain exercised itadi w^oio.. '^^^^»> 
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she does not profess to civilise barbarians, but only to save 
their souls ; yet in point of fact, in christianising them, she 
succeeds in educating and humanising them as well. Now, 
one of the problems which earthly policy has attempted with 
universal failure is, to establish right relations between civi- 
lised men and barbarians. It is the disgrace of European 
civilisation, that wherever it comes in contact with the sa- 
vage, it exterminates or brutalises him. Catholic and Pro- 
testant states have alike tried their hands at it, and have 
failed. If ever the former have succeeded, it is only when 
they have called in the Church to their aid, and have let her 
do precisely what she would. Look at the New World, my 
brethren, as it is called, and you will see a proof of what I 
mean. When Columbus looked down upon the royal plain 
of Cuba, and saw the primeval forest in all the glory of vir- 
gin vegetation, with the smoke of Indian villages peacefully 
ascending through its trees, he flattered himself that he 
would convert this simple and happy people ; but in a very 
few years the work of extermination had so gone on, that 
the very graves of the Indian race are sought for in vain. 
The conquerors created a solitude about them, and found 
that their cruel avarice had overreached itself, since it had 
destroyed the very beings who were its indispensable minis- 
ters. The mines of Potosi and Quito, and the fields of 
Cuba, were deserted for want of natives to work them. 
Fortunately for the Spaniards, there existed a race of men, 
strong and fitted for labour, yet so abject that no one came 
forward to defend them. Yearly from the coasts of Angola 
and Guinea thousands of these wretched beings were trans- 
ferred to the New World. The city of Carthagena was the 
common market to which all were brought, in order to be 
transported from thence to the West Indies, or to the mines 
of Peru. On this one spot, then, on the coast of South 
America, ten or twelve thousand negroes were landed 
yearly. Here it was that the Old World, not content with 
importing its vices into the New, must needs draw out 
of the very home and centre of its ^w^^JlXvy&xol N!Jci^ \ssss^ 
degraded forma of superstitioxi, to ice-tw^^e\x^^ sicvevsN. \s^ 
this one devoted city. At least, ^ou ^*a?^ ^-wj* \\i^'e»^^'2k^ 
n^roes bad the inestimable bliBsava?,^ o^ t\i^ ^o^^-^^ ^ 
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sented to them there. But a simple exposition of the 
difficulties which stood in the way of their conversion will 
account for the fact why Christianity had as yet made 
little or no progress among them. So complicated were 
they, that the stoutest-hearted missionary might well despair 
ever to break through them. It seemed as if the empire 
of darkness had in Carthagena obtained a victory over the 
kingdom of Jesus. In the first place, the crowds of negroes 
perpetually disembarked were so large as to baffle the efforts 
of any missionary. Year by year their numbers increased ; 
ten or twelve hundred were torn from their homes yearly, 
and landed at this slave-city of the West. Again, they had 
no time to become Christians before they were dispersed 
about the West Indian islands, or else in Mexico and Peru. 
Not a moment was to be lost ; yet each ship-load as it came 
seemed to require a new effusion of the gift of tongues to 
convert its wretched cargo, so many and so barbarous were 
the dialects of Africa. This, however, was not the most se- 
rious obstacle : the treatment which they had experienced on 
the voyage was such, that they came fully prepared to hate 
the religion of their captors. One of them, on being asked 
to become a Christian, asked if there were white men in the 
Christian heaven ; and on being told that there were, an- 
swered that there could be no joy in such cruel company. 
Lastly — and it was an obstacle by no means to be despised 
— the repulsive character of these miserable creatures is to 
be taken into account. Never had the love of souls of the 
Church such a trial as this. As for the commiseration of 
the world, it was far too delicate a flower to live in the em- 
poisoned atmosphere (tf a slave-ship. When one of these 
dreadful vessels sailed into the harbour of Carthagena, and 
the hatches were first taken up, such a vapour arose as 
though the very pit of hell were opened. Hundreds of 
bodies were pent up there ; and if small-pox and fever lent 
their infection, as was too frequently the case, the hold of 
the slave-ship was beyond human endurance. No wonder 
Jf curses of the white man and his religion loaded the tainted 
^i'r. How could the religion of Jesus i^netrate there, since 
Jt was shewn them in such a disguise as l\\«.\.1 

^ae far away, in the Jesuit Tio\ic\a.U o^ ^«cx^wi^ ^^i 
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Spirit of God had trained a man who was to put an end to 
this reproach of Christendom. Akeady, in joining the 
Society of Jesus, he had sacrificed nobility of birth, and 
what the world would call the prospect of a most brilUant 
career ; but there was a deeper depth of humihation to be 
gone through. He was to enter on a thankless mission of 
unparalleled labour, withoyt even the vista of a crown of 
martyrdom to keep up his strength. Eloquence and gifts 
of mind, which might have made the world ring again with 
his praises, were thrown away among brutal savages, whose 
very language was to the last all but unknown to him. But 
the prospect could not frighten one whose heart was de- 
voured with the love of Jesus; he asked for and obtained 
from his superiors the unenvied mission. To the four vows 
of the professed Jesuit he added a fifth, to become to the 
end of his days the slave of the negroes. How he kept his 
vow we shall presently see. As soon as a slave-ship appears 
in the harbour. Father Claver is informed of it : his eye 
kindles, and his emaciated countenance wears a look of joy, 
at the news. It is a ship-load o^ souls to be saved for Je- 
sus. His first process was to obtain what he called baits to 
catch his negroes. '* I must speak to them with my hands 
before I do so with my lips," he used to say. Laden with 
biscuits and preserves, he goes ofi" to the vessel. Oh, in 
what a beautiful shape did Christianity first appear among 
those poor creatures ! Through the loathsome air he strug- 
gles down. His first care is to discover if any children have 
been born during the voyage, and he baptises them. He 
then looks around him for the sick ; and the dying negro, 
whose infectious ulcers have been an object of horror even 
to his fellow-captives, suddenly feels the father's arms en- 
twined around his body, while a handkerchief steeped in 
wine refreshes his feverish face. Many a one baptised by 
the father in this dreadful place, quitted the hold of the 
slave-ship for the beatific vision in heaven. He turns to 
the mass of human beings close pressed around him, and 
watching with wondering eye this novel ace\i<^. Twet^ 
seems a magic sympathy between ttie iaWiet tixAXiv^* \>i^'^^i«^; 
The sullen savage ceases to brood ovex ^i\a ^xo\i^^> «sA^s 
heart understands that of Father Clswex ^\. ^ ^«aK»> 
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hours had passed over his head. The interval of rest was 
not a loDg one ; at two he was there again, as that was the 
hour appointed for the negresses. The mosquitoes swarmed 
around him, so that he was sometimes covered with hlood 
from their stings. Towards six o'clock in the evening he 
heard the men's confessions, till the college- gates compelled 
him to leave off his labours. Then, and not till then, he went 
away ; and often so weary and exhausted was he, that he 
staggered when he left his seat, and was borne fainting from 
the church. When Easter came, his only relaxation was 
to leave the town to seek for the negroes scattered among 
the mountains which overhang it ; this was the only time 
when he ever set foot beyond its gates. He only exchanged 
the hot streets of the city for more laborious ground. On 
foot he climbed mountain-sides, or waded through marshes 
and ravines. The rain fell in torrents and drenched him to 
the skin, and the Ughtning of tropical storms flashed around 
him ; but on he marched, to seek for souls in that wild coun- 
try. On arriving at a negro settlement, he planted a cross 
and assembled the slaves around it, or else in tlie chapel, 
after their work was over, and preached to them with a 
crucifix in his hand. He established himself in the poorest 
negro-hut that he could find, and never quitted the place 
as long as there was any one left to be brought to the 
Sacrament of Penance. At one time he suddenly broke 
away from the house of a Spaniard where he was staying, 
and plunged deep into the recesses of the mountains. He 
marched on through wild and impracticable roads ; no one 
knew how he could find his way, for he took no guide. 
When he came back, pale and wan from fatigue, he was 
gently reproached for his imprudence ; his only reply was, 
that there were three souls to be saved. Afterwards it was 
discovered that he had gone to administer the last Sacra- 
ments to three old negroes, who had been abandoned by all 
the world, and had crawled into a ruined hut to die. But 
it was not in the forest or on the mountain that God meant 
Pather Claver to be a missionary ; his proper home was in 
the town. And be sure, that without ever following his 

Jh^^^i^^'^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ of the Andes, ox s\.wm^\.Q ^iLXft^ind 
e kingdom of the cross along the bank* oi \Xi^ kxaaxoro.. 
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there was work enough in Carthagena to win for him the 
name of an Apostle. Unfortunately it requires no stretch 
of imagination for us to conceive what a plague-spot on 
the face of God's earth is a wicked city, how it sucks up 
into itself the pestilential gatherings of a country's guilt. 
But as for the town in which God's providence had placed 
Father Claver, it seemed as if the concentrated wickedness 
of earth had poured its bitter waters into that one devoted 
spot. Each nation in the world brought its quota to the 
mighty whole. The white man came with all the refined 
vices of civilisation, while the negro imported from the 
wilderness all the barning and unbridled lusts of a son 
of the desert. It was at a critical moment that God chose 
to place Father Claver there. 

The seas which wash the shores of South America were 
the battle-field on which the powers of Europe were at that 
moment contending for the mastery. On the waters of that 
mysterious ocean which contains the West Indian islands, 
the fleets of every nation were gathered together; and hardly 
an islet in its whole expanse but was the home of an English 
pirate. Carthagena was the central point of the struggle, 
and all nations found their way into its streets. The English 
Protestant, the Pagan, and the Mahometan entered there 
into an unholy alhance with the bad Catholic to outrage the 
majesty of God. It was there, then, at the very point where 
the wickedness of two worlds met together, that God placed 
Father Claver ; and there was energy enough in his single 
heart to make him the apostle of them both. He seemed to 
haunt that city Uke a very spirit. If the wild music which 
they brought from Africa tempted the negroes to join in 
the lascivious dance, the Father's form suddenly appeared 
among them, and they fled at his approach. Nay, it hap- 
pened at times that if a negro approached a negress in the 
streets, and words of evil intent were spoken between 
them, all on a sudden, with the cry " Father Claver is 
coming !" they would break away from each other, though 
the bystanders looked around and saw no Father: Gksc^'et 
there. When the lash was about to ^es-e^w^ me^^^^^*^ ^"^ 
the trembling slave, as thougli \ie kue^ \i^ vasXvsv^'^ ^j^'^^ 
bis negroes were suffering, his ap^ewcwie^ ^xx'KsXfc^ *^ 
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Tiplifted arm. Oh, what a check it was to sin to have 
such a man within the walls of the city ! His very form, 
when, under the intolerable rays of a burning sun, he 
begged in the market-place for his negroes, was a protest 
Tigainst sin for the whole population of that crowded town. 
The white man felt his power fully as much as the black; 
and Father Claver's voice, preaching in some public square 
when the flood of sin grew stronger than usual, found a 
response from one end of the city to the other. Nay, to 
the very extremity of the West Indies, the lovely islands, 
spoiled by the wickedness of men, echoed to the Father's 
name. One and all, down to the very buccaneer, bowed 
to the mighty influence which thrilled through the chan- 
nels of the sea ; and the astonished EngUshman, arrested 
in his career of rapine and of guilt, found the goodness of 
God impersonated in Father Claver. Truly God is most mer- 
ciful, even when He seems most mysterious in His severity, 
and His saints are the channels of His mercy. It is in 
towns, the strongholds of sin, that He most of aU delights 
to shew His goodness ; and when their wickedness cries for 
vengeance to Him, His sweet revenge is to send a saint to be 
their apostle. One man is quite enough to grapple with the 
sins of the New Worlcl and the Old conjoined, if he only 
bear in his heart the Spirit of Almighty God. That, and 
that alone, can do it. If there had been no stronger power 
than mere philanthropy in Father Claver' s mind, it could 
never have carried him through the complication of mighty 
evils which he had to face. No theory of the rights of 
man wuuld have had enough of God in it to have supported 
him under the undignified monotony of his labours, to have 
borne him triumphantly through the selfish vice of the 
white man and the brutality of the black. Oh! believe 
me, my dear brethren, if he had seen nothing more in the 
African race tban sons of Adam, he would never have loved 
them with the unutterable love which burnt within him. 
But it was the love of souls, it was the mysterious instinct 
of the Dew-horn heart, which led him on through his super- 
human travail. It threw itself o\xt m strange incompre- 
beusible ways. He kissed tbeir ulceta, «lW^ \\\t\t ^Q\^wiwsa» 
i^reath was a very balm to liitn, so cexlam \^ W \\\^\.^iaX»x^ 
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was not the source of his love ; since at every step of hia 
life among the negroes its every sense was shocked and 
mortified. It was the conquering power of grace which 
bore him on ; the liberty of the Gospel was his war-cry, 
and it led him to achieve exploits to which the love of 
earthly freedom has proved itself unequal. If you would 
wish to know the secret and the source of his power, it 
was that a spark from the Heart of Jesus had set his soul 
on fire, and burned steady and un consuming, where an 
earthly flame would have blazed up fiercely, and then 
smouldered away. The only adequate explanation of his 
unheard-of toils was that he saw in each swarthy negro a 
child of Jesus and Mary. Long ago there was One who 
wept over a wicked town, and then in the narrow circle 
of the garden shed blood enough under the olive-trees to 
redeem the world ; and this alone will explain to you how 
it was that Father Claver sat himself down within the walls 
of the Jesuits* college, and by the sheer force of sanctity 
deserved the glorious title of Apostle of Carthagena, of the 
West Indies, and of the Negro race. 

All that has hitherto been said is quite enough to shew 
you that the work which Father Claver performed was 
supernatural, because it was such as the ordinary powers 
of man could not have accomplished ; and in proving this 
to you, my brethren, I have already said quite enough to 
vindicate the Church of Gk)d even to the world before which 
she needs justification. But there remains still a further 
portion of my task, though a shorter one, which concerns 
you as well as the world. We are all of us, in looking at any 
great good effected by the saints of God, but too apt to stop 
at the mere material work achieved by them, and to forget 
the mode in which they accomphshed it. Now in order 
to continue and confirm what has already been advanced, 
it appears from the history of this blessed man, that not 
only was what he accomphshed superhuman, but the very 
means by which he wrought it were such as heavenly wis* 
dom alone could have suggested to him. It i& t\2i& ^V^ax^sl- 
teristic of Almighty God, that not oiA^ ^oe.^ ^^ ^^ ^^i'?^. 
thingg, bat that He brings theia out oi lioOckVCk^^ ^^^^v 
glory of Ood to draw strengtVi out oi '^^i^^aRW^* *^^ 
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bring to pass the most supernatural events by means which 
seem below the dignity of nature. Man requires inde- 
pendence of mind, eloquence, and magnanimity, as the 
condition of doing any thing great ; Gt) J works by obedi- 
ence, simplicity, and humUity. Now that we have seen 
what Father Claver did, let us compare with the wonderful 
result the mode in which he worked. We shall find in the 
very outset of his life enough to shew us that every step 
bears the marks of a character which the Spirit of God 
alone could have wrought within him. 

Go into the Jesuits* college at Majorca in the year 1609 ; 
you will find two of its inmates walking together in the gar- 
den, for they are constant companions. One of them is a 
young novice, the other an old man evidently sinking into 
the grave. They are in earnest converse ; and if you watch 
them attentively, you will see that the young man's eye is 
kindling at the words which his companion utters. You 
will wonder what can be the attraction which binds together 
two men so dissimilar in years. You imagine that it must 
be some old Father on whose eloquent lips kings and nobles 
have hung in rapture. But you are much mistaken if you 
think so ; it is Alfonso Rodriguez, the porter- brother of the 
college, and the young novice is Peter Claver. Approach, 
and hearken to their conversation. The prophetic eye of the 
aged man has already seen the vocation to which God des- 
tines his young disciple. He knows by revelation that he 
is to be the apostle of the West Indies, and he is preparing 
him for his work. Listen to him : he rings the changes on 
three words, — self-denial, obedience, and humility. These 
three words are the key-note of Father Claver's life ; they 
never left his mind. They haunted him in the slave-ship 
and in the sultry squares of the city ; they pursued him 
aeross the Atlantic into his cell in the Jesuits' college of 
Carthagena. 

Father Claver's labours for the day are over; the college- 
gates are closed, and no negroes can come to confession. 
You think he is gone to refresh himself by sleep after his long 
dajr'a work; but approach his room, and you. will soon be un- 
deceived. Far into the night he remains on.\v\&\LTiee^VSotfc 
* ^^^cMx, communiDg with Jesus*, tYieu BW^^^L^iiV^ V^ 'oa^ 
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up, and taking a discipline in his hand, he scourges him- 
self till his emaciated body is covered with blood. Or at 
times, when the whole college is buried in sleep, the door 
opens, and a pale, wan figure issues into the silent corridor, 
with blood dripping from the crown of thorns on his brow, 
and a heavy cross upon his shoulder, traversing the most 
solitary parts of the house, as though he were following 
Jesus to Calvary. Who could suppose that this is he who 
has staggered and fallen on quitting his confessional, and 
been carried into the house from the church, because his 
feeble hmbs were unable to bear his sinking frame ! Or 
again, see him in the day-time traversing the streets of the 
city on some errand of mercy or to save some dying soul ; 
his step is so hght that his companion cannot keep pace 
with him ; yet each movement costs him unutterable pain, 
for his whole body is bound round with horse-hair ropes 
and iron points which pierce his flesh. Oh, why all this 
waste of human blood and pain ? why punish that innocent 
body ? why not let the wicked suffer for their own sins ? 
This is human reasoning ; but the Blessed Father Claver is 
taking up the Cross of the spotless Lamb, who, because He 
was sinless, was offered up as a victim for sinners. And so 
wdl was this understood, that when a dreadful earthquake 
ravaged a neighbouring town, and did not reach the city 
where he dwelt, the very boys in the streets sang a rude 
chant, implying that for Claver's sake God spared Car- 
thagena. 

Or again, the very secret of human success is, that a man 
should be bent on his work with such a tenacious 'will that 
no power on earth can wean him from it. It is not so with 
the work of God. Alas, how often do we spoil it by loving 
it for its own sake, for the natural excitement which we 
find in it, instead of for the love of God ! But as for the 
saints, let hut the will of God manifest itself, and they give 
it up ; for God, and not the good which they do, is their 
all in all. At one moment the Jesuits had enemies at Car- 
thagena ; and they take advantage of tk^ mtct^ ^'^ ^ 'k^^"« 
viaitor-genera] to prefer against Clavex «l i«^^^ ^«x^ <^^ 
Teitenting Baptism, A mandate arriNea %X. \>ftfc ecJ^^^^ wt- 
Indding Mm any longer to confer the SactwDttenX. ol^«^'^^'^ 
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Oh, my brethren, what a trial for Father Claver ! If the 
had been in his heart a single drop of natural feeling, u 
refined by the grace of God, it would have shewn itsc 
then. His only joy was to pour the waters of regeneratic 
on his dear negroes; and now this was forbidden bin 
But though he loved them well, and would have shed tl 
last drop of his blood for them, yet he loved the will 
God still more. Without a murmur he submitted, and ba; 
tised no more till the false charge had been cleared awa 
and his superiors were undeceived. Never, in all his HI 
had he such a trial as this ; and never, in his whole wo 
derful career, was he more like Him who longed for B 
cross, yet put it off till the moment appointed by H 
Father came. 

My brethren, enough has been said to prove the poi 
with which we began. The plain recital of Father Clavei 
life has brought out before you a character such as ear 
cannot produce — the character of the saints of God. Eve 
lasting praise be to Jesus, who never has abandoned E 
Church, but raises up saints within her to the end of tim 
" The arm of the Lord is not shortened." Thanks be 
God, who has given a new strength to His Church, sin 
every saint whom she places on her altars augments t. 
resources of her children, and their power of intercessi< 
with Him. It is a joyful thing now, for the first time 
public, to call upon this blessed saint with all the sancti< 
of the Holy See. " Blessed Peter Claver," may we say 
him, " help us by thy prayers, since our apostolate li( 
like thine, amidst the streets and lanes of a wicked cit 
Oh, do thou obtain for us that gift which alone will conve 
this miserable country, the gift of sanctity. Spread t' 
kingdom of Jesus in this mighty empire, that England m; 
be known again by the glorious names which once we 
hers, the * Dower of Mary' and the * Isle of Saints.' " 
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VI. The Supremacy of St. Petek. 

Every one knows that in the religion of Catholics a cer- 
tain degree of pre-eminence of some kind or other is given 
to the Church of Rome; so much so, that the Catholic 
Church throughout the world is often called, both by friends 
and foes, the Roman Church, <yr Church of Rome ; and we 
who belong to that Church in this country are very com- 
monly spoken of not merely as Catholics, but as Roman 
Catholics. Indeed, this it is which is made a subject of 
reproach against us by politicians and others, that we ac- 
knowledge our dependence upon some place or power in 
foreign parts, as they say ; and Protestants generaUy are in 
the habit of asking, with some degree of triumph, what 
texts we can find in holy Scripture to warrant this superio- 
rity or supremacy thus attributed to the Church of Rome. 

In the following pages I am not going to enter fully 
upon this subject in all its details ; but, in accordance with 
the plan that has been followed throughout this series, I 
shall call your attention to certain portions of holy Scrip- 
ture, of which Protestants are unable to give any sufficient 
explanation, or rather (to speak more truly) to which they 
do the very utmost violence, because they do not hold the 
Catholic faith upon the subject to which they refer. 

Now you know, of course, that the foundation of the 

pre-eminence which the Catholic attributes to the Church 

of Rome is this : that it was over that Church that St. Peter 

presided as Bishop; and that St. Peter had received from 

our Blessed Lord a special commiission to rule over the 

whole Church ; which commission was to be held throngh- 

oa^ aU future ages by those who should succeed to him in 

-Ais bj'sbopricj just as the general commission given to all 

1^^ Apostles to go and teach all naliona, «iiS \» >a«:^\.YBft 

^eju, was to be held in like manner by a\it\io^fe^Vo ^ws^^ 
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be deputed to execute it even to the end of time. This, I 
say, is the Catholic belief. We reverence, in a special 
manner, the Church of Rome, not because Rome was once 
the metropolis of the "world, but because it was once the 
See of St. Peter ; and because we believe that Christ gave to 
St. Peter and to his successors a special commission over 
the wholtf of His faithful people, that they should rule over 
them in His name and stead, in order to preserve the faith 
in its purity, and to keep the whole Christian family in the 
bonds of unity. This belief all Protestants reject. It is 
precisely this that they protest against ; and innumerable 
arguments have been used to prove that it is false. The 
only one, however, with which we are at present concerned 
is that which professes to be founded upon holy Scripture, 
and may be briefly stated thus : St. Peter never received 
any special commission over and above the rest of the 
Apostles. Many Protestants, indeed, say a great deal more 
tlmn this : they say that our Blessed Lord never gave a com- 
mission to any of the Apostles to rule aver His Church at 
all, in the way in which Bishops rule over it now; that 
Episcopacy is as much a corruption of the pure simplicity 
of the Gospel, and an usurpation of the liberty of Christian 
people, as Popery itself. But at present I am not speaking 
of these persons. I am addressing those who believe, or at 
least profess to believe, that our Lord set up a kingdom upon 
earth, which kingdom is His Church ; that He appointed 
His twelve Apostles to be its rulers, and that the Bishops 
are the successors of those Apostles ; but who deny that He 
pat any difference between one Apostle and another ; who 
say that they all received the same equal authority from 
Christ ; and therefore, that all Bishops at the present day, 
being in fact the representatives of the Apostles, have also 
equal authority one with another ; none has by divine right 
a higher place or degree than another. This is the creed of 
the principal Protestant sect in this country^ the Established 
Chnrch ; and it is this of which I am now going to speak, 
and to shew that here, as elsewhere, Ftol^%\»xi\& «x^ <SR^^^ 
to pass over aod take no notice o?, ox «A. \m*X. ^ot^ssy^g^ 
to exphuD away, a great many paasagi^ oi\x^l ^ctc^^^qk^ 
ia araer to make good their aa&erlioYi. 
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L First, then, I would have you to observe the very re- 
markable words which our Lord addressed to St. Peter on 
the first occasion on which He saw him (St. John i. 41, 42) : 
"Andrew findeth his brother Simon, and saith unto him, 
We have found the M^ssias, which is, being interpreted, the 
Christ. And he brought him to Jesus. And when Jesus 
beheld him. He said, Thou art Simon, the son of J(9na ; thou 
shalt be called Cephas, which is, by interpretation, a stone" 
[or a rock, or Peter]. Then, on a future occasion. He ful- 
filled this promise or prophecy, saying (Matt. xvi. 17, 18), 
"Simon Barjona [or son of Jona], I say unto thee that 
thou art Peter ; and upon this rock I will build My Church." 
Thus you see that our Blessed Lord changed the name of 
this Apostle from Simon to Peter. Now this is not the 
only instance recorded in holy Scripture in which Almighty 
God vouchsafed to change the names of men, and to assign 
to them other names different from what they originally 
had ; and if you consider what the other instances are, you 
will observe that, together with the new name, Almighty 
God also vouchsafed some peculiar grace corresponding to 
that name. Thus, when He changed the name of Abram 
into Abraham, which signifies " the father of a great multi- 
tude," He distinctly said, " Neither shall thy name any more 
be called Abram, but thy name shaU be Abraham, /or a 
father of maay nations have Lmade thee" (Gen. xvii. 5). 
Again, He changed the name of Sarai into Sarah, or "prin- 
cess," because she was to he "a mother of nations, and 
kings of people should .be of her" (ibid. 16). And yet 
once more. Me changed the name of Jacob into Israel, or a 
"prince of God;" and the reason is straightway given, 
" because as a prince hast thou power with God and with 
men, and hast prevailed" (Gen. xxxii. 28)- All this Pro- 
testants beheve ;aB well as Catholies — indeed, the language 
of holy Scripture speaks for itself — yet they deny, that when 
our Lord changed the name of Simon into that of Peter, or 
"rock," He conferred .upon him any peculiar grace or pri- 
/fdJe^e ^corresponding to that name, any signal pre-eminence 
whatever whereby he was to be di&tingiii&hed above other 
i^^-O/ and thiB, though at the very time '^\veiL wscc'Vjsst^ 
^^o this new name He gave also an ex\|\axi».^ou oi\V» ^' 
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say unto thee that thou art Peter ; and upon this rock I will 
build My Church.'' 

2. But let us look more closely into this explanation, 
given by our Lord Himself, of this name of Peter. The 
whole passage stands as follows (Mattxyi. 15-18) :. *' Jesus 
saith to them. But whom say ye that I am ? Simon Peter 
answered and said. Thou art the Christ, the Son of the liv- 
ing God. And Jesus answered and said unto him, Blessed 
art thou, Simon Barjona ; for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but My Father which is in heaven. And 
I say also unto thee that thou art Peter ; and upon this 
rock I will build My Church, and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it." Something of the force of this passage 
is lost in our English translation ; but you will understand 
it better when I tell you, that in the Syriac language,, in 
which our Blessed Lord spoke, the same word is used both 
for "Peter" and for "rock," just as it is in French also at 
the present day ; so that you may read the passage thus : 
" Thou art Cepha ; and upon this Cepha I will build my 
Church." It is impossible, then, to distort this passage, as 
some Protestants would fain do, so as to apply the first 
part of it ta St. Peter, and the second to our Lord Himself, 
or to something else not St. Peter. It is acknowledged by 
the most learned and candid even among Protestants them- 
selves, that the whole address belongs to the Apostle ; and 
it declares the will of Christ to make him in some way or 
other the rock or foundation upon which He would build 
His Church, the immovable stone whereby the whole fabric 
was to be kept firm for ever, and held together even to the 
end of the world. It is objected, however, by Protestants — 
first, that Jesus Christ alone is the foundation of the Church ; 
and secondly, that the Church is built on all the Apostles, 
not on St. Peter only. At one time they quote the language 
of St. Paul (I Cor. iii. 11), "Other foundation can no man 
lay than that is laid, which is Jesus Christ ;" and at an- 
other time they quote from the same Apostle (E|^h. ii, 2Ci\^ 
" Ye are built upon the foundatioii oi \\ife k^o^\\ft% vx^^^x^^ 
phets, Jesna ChnBt Himself being i\ie c\i\^^ <ic>x\y£t-^'^'^\^R^ V 
or, again, from the Apocalypse (xxiv- \4^> ^'"^^^ ^^^ ''^> 
dty bad twelve foundations, and m \Axem \)cl^ \x«w^^^ ^^ 
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twelve Apostles of the Lamb.'' If, then, it is objected to 
us by these Protestant controversialists, all the twelve Apos- 
tles are the foundation of the Church, how can you attri- 
bute this title to St. Peter in particular ? And if St. Paul 
says that no man can lay any other foundation than our 
Lord, how dare you say that St. Peter has been laid as the 
foundation ? But, in truth, it is not the Catholic mode of 
interpreting Scripture to overthrow one passage by another, 
but, on the contrary, to receive all. Since, then, we see 
clearly that Scripture teaches us there is no other founda- 
tion than our Lord, and that the same Scripture teaches us 
that St. Peter also is the foundation in his manner, and, 
further, that all the Apostles are the foundation in their 
manner, we will not take the first teaching to weaken the 
second, nor the second to destroy the third, but we will 
maintain them all in their integrity. And, first, we acknow- 
ledge that Jesus Christ is the one foundation of the Church 
— the foundation and the founder, the foundation without 
any other foundation, the foundation in and by Himself. 
Next, we acknowledge St. Peter also to be the foundation — 
the foundation, but not the founder ; the foundation, but 
himself founded on another, which is Christ ; a foundation 
not other than his Divine Master, but built upon and in de- 
pendence on Him; — just as Protestants themselves do not 
scruple to call their ministers by the name of pastors or 
shepherds, though Jesus Christ is in truth " the great Shep- 
herd of the sheep," " the Shepherd and Bishop of our souls" 
— nay, He is even " the one Shepherd" (Heb. xiii. 20 ; 1 Pet. 
ii. 25 ; St. John x. 16) — and yet, I say, Protestants do not 
hesitate to call these others shepherds, because they are not 
separate from Him and other than Him, but under Him. 
Lastly, we acknowledge all the Apostles in general to be 
the foundation of the Church, because by their preaching 
they converted the world to the Chiistian faith, and brought 
the nations of the heathen into the true fold. As regards 
their labours in preaching and the doctrine which they 
taught, they are the foundation of the Church equally with 
Sl Peter; as regards their power and «cv3A\iOT\V'^ ol %w«t\^- 
J^^nt, they are bo unequally, or on\y vn s\3\iOT^\Ti"ft5asya. V^ 
6iQ3 : for as it would be contrary to ^ctv^tvxT^ Vo ««^ ^^H- 
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all the Apostles in general were not the foundation of the 
Church, so also it would be contrary to Scripture to say 
that St. Peter was not the foundation in a special and pecu- 
liar manner. 

3. But our Blessed Lord set forth the position which 
St. Peter was to hold in His Church or kingdom, not only 
by speaking of him as the rock on which it was to be built, 
but also, under another figure, as the steward who was to 
hold the keys. His promise was this : ** I say unto thee 
that thou art Peter ; and upon this rock I will build My 
Church, and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. 
And I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven; and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven, and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth 
shall be loosed i^ heaven" (Matt. xvi. 18, 19). Now, we 
know that when a man leaves his house, and leaves the keys 
thereof in the hands of another, this is as much as to say 
that he leaves to that other the charge and government of 
his house during his absence. When kings and princes 
make any solemn entry into the principal cities of their 
state, the keys of those cities are presented to them as an 
acknowledgment of their sovereign authority. We should 
naturally understand, therefore, that in the passage before 
us our Lord promises to St. Peter the supreme authority 
over His Church ; and, in fact, we find that the very same 
terms are used in other places of holy Scripture to denote 
the same thing. Thus, in the Apocalypse (i. 18), our 
Lord says of Himself, " I am He that liveth, and was dead ; 
and behold I am alive for evermore. Amen ; and have the 
keys of hell and of death." What is meant by Christ hav- 
ing the keys of death and hell but the supreme authority 
which He has over both ? And, again, when Almighty God 
commits the government of His temple to Eliakim, the son 
of Hilkiah, He does so in these words (Isaiah xxii. 21, 22) : 
" I will commit thy government into his hands, and he shall 
be a father to the inhabitants of Jerusalem and to tbLft\sa>^^^ 
of Judah. And the hey of ike house of "Damd. mjVW \ \^'^ 
vpon his shoulder; so he shall opeix, wi^xioxvfc ^^^ ^^^ 
and be shall shut, and none aVi«\\ o^^^r S^'^^^^:^'^J 
striking correspondence between w^t V^^vct^ «Kv^ov>fc* 
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nd what our Lord says of St. Peter ; and if we are to fol- 
ow the Bible and the Bible only, must we not conclude, 
chat as Eliakim, son of Hilkiah, was hereby made head in 
the Mosaic temple, so Simon, son of Jona, was in like man- 
ner made head in the ETangelical Church ? 

But it is objected that our Lord Himself explained what 
He meant by the grant of the keys in those words that 
follow, "And whatsoever thou shalt bind," &c. ; and that 
He afterwards promised the very same thing to all the 
Apostles, saying in the plural number, " Whatsoever ye 
shall bind,'* &c. (Matt, xviii. 18.) If then, it is objected. 
He promised to all the Apostles generally what He here 
promises to St. Peter in particular, there is no reason for 
saying that St. Peter received any superiority over the 
others by virtue of this promise. That is to say, Protestants 
would fain overthrow one Scripture by another, according 
to their usual practice ; and in doing so, they entirely omit 
to give any account of the plain and important fact, that 
St. Peter received /rs/ and hy himself vihsX the others only 
received afterwards and when all were assembled together. 
Catholic interpreters, on the other hand, are under no temp- 
tation to oflfer violence to the sacred text, but freely allow it? 
full and proper value to every part of it ; teaching us tha 
to St. Peter was given in its fulness what the rest of th 
Apostles received only in a measure and in dependence o 
him : moreover, that it is not altogether the same thing ' 
promise the keys, and to say, " Whatsoever thou shalt bii 
on earth shall be bound in heaven ;" and bidding us obser 
that it is only these last words that were common to Pe 
and the others. The promise of the keys was given sin/ 
to Peter, and never to any others; and this promise impc 
a great distinction and superiority. Do you ask whei 
this superiority consists, and what is the difference betw 
holding the keys, and binding and loosing I We ans 
the same difference that there is between having the 
perty of a thing and having only the use of it ; and 
jroii will allow, ia a very essential difference, and conf 
great superiority upon him who has l\\e ^xo^etV^ . To 
and to bind signify only the action and e^eid^fe cil^i « 
power; to hold the keys signifies t\xe YiaSavVu-a)^ Q^ 
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)f that power. It was fitting that the Apostles, who were 
JO plant the Church throughout the whole world, should 
lave full power to use the keys ; and it was fitting also, 
may we not even say that it was necessary for the sake of 
inity ?) that one among them should hy office and dignity 
lave the custody of those keys. This, then, is the difference 
)etween the promise made by our Lord to St. Peter, and 
hat which He made to the other Apostles. They have by 
lelegation and in use only, what he has as owner and pro- 
)rietor as it were ; the other Apostles had full share in the 
ise of the keys, but St. Peter in person received them for 
he advantage of all. 

4. Let us next consider another charge jdelivered by our 
jord to St. Peter, whereby he is appointed supreme pastor 
ind ruler over the whole flock of Christ. It was after our 
jord's resurrection, and on the third occasion on which He 
ihewed himself to His disciples after that event, that He 
' saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
ile more than these ? He saith unto Him, Yea, Lord, Thou 
cnowest that I love Thee. He saith unto him, Feed My 
ambs. He saith to him again the second time» Simon, 
ion of Jonas, lovest thou Me ? He saith unto Him, Yea, 
Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee. He saith unto him, 
Feed My sheep. He saith unto him the third time, Simon, 
ion of Jonas^ lovest thou Me ? Peter was grieved because 
Be said unto him the third time, Lovest thou Me ? and he 
Miid unto Him, Lord, Thou knowest all things; Thou knowest 
that I love Thee. Jesus saith unto him. Feed My sheep" 
(St. John xxi. 15-17). Now I suppose nobody will deny 
that to feed the sheep is to have charge of the flock. In 
holy Scripture, to rule and to feed the people are taken for 
the same thing. David was elected king, and he is spoken 
of as chosen " to feed Jacob his people, and Israel his in- 
heritance ; so he fed them according to the integrity of his 
heart, and guided them by the skilfulness of his hands" 
(Psalm Ixxviii. 71, 72). And again, "Behold, th^ Lsyt^ 
God wiU come with strong hand,^ and Hia «ct\xv ^^ ^v^^ '^^'^ 
Him ... He abaU feed His flock like a a\ievV\^x^' V^'k^^ 
± 10). To have charge of feeding tAie ^acV ^^ ^^^^ ^, 
wtor or Bbepherd, and shepherds liave iuM ^o^«^^ "^"^^^ 
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by one ; you content yourself with nourishing well the root, 
and are confident that all the rest will then he in safety, 
because the root distributes the moisture to every part of 
the plant. Even so our Blessed Lord, having planted this 
holy congregation of His disciples, watered the root, that 
so the water of the living faith might not fail in him, but 
he might strengthen and refresh the rest. He prayed for 
St. Peter in particular, but it was for the general benefit of 
the whole Church. St. Peter himself was confirmed in the 
faith, and received the power of confirming the faith of all 
the others ; a power which ecclesiastical history shews us 
to have been perpetuated ever since in a most wonderful 
manner, in that long succession of Bishops who have filled 
**the chair of Peter,'* from the days of St. Linus, the 
second Pope, down to our present most holy Father, Pope 
Pius the Ninth. 

6. The next point in holy Scripture to which I would 
invite your attention upon this subject, is the language 
which is used by the Evangelists when speaking of St. 
Peter. It is a most remarkable circumstance, which, how- 
ever, you may never perhaps have taken notice of, that the 
holy Evangelists never name either all the Apostles or a part 
of them, without placing St. Peter at the head of the com- 
pany. This cannot be supposed to be merely accidental, so to 
speak, and without reason, for it is a constant thing with 
the sacred writers ; they have not done it four or five times 
only, but always. With regard to the other Apostles, they 
do not always observe the same order, but St. Peter always 
stands ^r5^. Thus in the several catalogues or lists of the 
sacred college, "the names of the twelve Apostles are these; 
the first, Simon who is caQed Peter, and Andrew his brother,'* 
&c. (Matt. X. 2. See also Mark iii. 16 ; Luke vi. 14 ; Acts 
i. 13.) You see that St. Matthew has here named St. 
Andrew as the second, but St. Mark names him as the 
fourth; and still further to shew that the order of the 
other eleven is indifferent, St. Luke names him second in 
one place and fourth in another. The only observance of 
rank in which they all agree is^tliat ^t.'^eX.'et ?Jl^«:^% comes 
/^^st; and it ia worth noticing too iWV. ^\.. ^^xxX\^^ ^"e.- 
^Jnctljr sajrs '^ the firsts Simon/' mOi ^^^ TiQ\. ^a.^ ^^ xiwi 
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second, Andrew, the third, James," &c., hut goes on simply 
with their names ; yet St. Peter was certainly not the first 
who was called, but his brother Andrew ; why, then, is St. 
Peter preferred before him and called ** the first ?" 

And further, very often when the Evangehsts speak of 
the apostoHc company, they name St. Peter on/y, and speak 
of the rest as " having been with him ;" a form of speech 
which, it is scarcely necessary to observe, naturally marks 
the person named as the most conspicuous, and the rest as 
his inferiors ; especially when it is observed that it is always 
the same person who is thus singled out for express men- 
tion and never classed with the others ; I mean, that where 
any name at all is mentioned, it is always St. Peter^s : thus, 
" Simon and they that were with him followed after Jesus" 
(Mark i. 36) ; " Peter and they that were with him were 
heavy with sleep" (Luke ix. 32) ; " Peter and the other 
Apostles answered and said" (Acts v. 29 ; see also verses 2, 3 ; 
ii. 37 ; iii. 4, 12, &c.). Even the angel who sat in our Lord's 
empty sepulchre, when Mary Magdalene and the rest came 
to anoint His body, — even he, I say, a messenger from hea- 
ven, used the very same form of speech ; he said to the 
women, ** Go your way, tell His disciples and Peter** (Mark 
xvL 7). Why was this? Was not Peter a disciple, that he 
should be mentioned separately? was he less ? was he more? 
was he equal with the pthers ? If he was equal with them 
(and no one in his senses will say that he was less), why, 
then, is he mentioned apart ? If he had no special preroga- 
tive, why is it not said, " Tell His disciples and Andrew," 
or " John ?" I know, indeed, that the imagination of our 
adversaries is fertile in devising various pretexts which shall 
account for this pre-eminence thus uniformly conceded to 
St Peter, as, that he was eldest among the Apostles (which 
it would be extremely difficult to prove), or that he enjoyed 
some other small advantage of natural character and abili- 
ties, of which we know nothing. But it must be observed 
that all this is pure imagination ; it is not told us in Scrip- 
ture, and our adversaries profess to go euliteV^Aa^ ^c^^x>a^* 
St. John 18 named in holj Scripture a& " tXi^ \i^oN^^ ^^^ 
cpife/'' BO that if St. Peter had really \)eexi xemiaVi^^^ss^, 
Vijr of those things which Protestanta ^xeUii^*^^ \ssv«^ 
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have expected that this also should have heen revealed to us, 
whereas something else is revealed to us ahout him which 
Protestants reject It is revealed to us that it was on Peter 
that Jesus Christ founded His Church, as upon a rock ; that 
it was he to whom He committed the keys of the kingdom 
of heaven ; that it was he who was commissioned to feed 
and rule the Christian fold ; finally, that it was he for whose 
faith our Lord prayed that it might not fail, and who was 
appointed to confirm the faith of his brethren. All this, 
I say, is revealed to us in holy Scripture, and, in our opinion 
at least, is very good reason for his being placed and called 
" the first," for his being named alone, apart from the other 
Apostles, and for the others being only spoken of collectively, 
as having been ** with him." 

7. The same is to be said also concerning the last class 
of passages which I shall mention fVom holy Scripture, viz. 
those in which St. Peter is seen taking the lead of the other 
Apostles on occasions of general interest and great import- 
ance after our Lord's ascension into heaven ; as, for instance, 
immediately after that event, in the election of an Apostle to 
succeed to the apostate Judas : " in those days Peter stood 
up in the midst of the disciples, and said. Men and bre- 
thren, .... one must be ordained to be a witness with 
us," &c. (Acts i. 15, 22). Again, no sooner have the Apos- 
tles received the promised gift of the Holy Ghost, than St. 
Peter begins at once, as chief and captain of the apostolic 
band, to deliver the message of salvation to the people. 
The other Apostles were there, and were appealed to by 
the people to tell them what they should do ; but it was 
St. Peter only who spoke for all : ** Peter, standing up with 
the eleven, said. Ye men of Juda," &c. " When they heard 
this, they said unto Peter and to the rest of the Apostles." 

"ThenPeter said unto them" (Acts ii. 14, 41). 

Presently, the gift of miracles granted to the Church is to 

be manifested in exercise; and although St. John, ''the 

beloved disciple," is there as well as St. Peter, yet it is St 

J^eter only, and not St. John, who says, " In the name of 

Jesus Chnst of Nazareth, rise \ip aa^ ^«ik" (Acts iiL 1, 6). 

So too with the sword of p\mia\iaieBt\ NiV^a. V>K»\^\si\jfe 

drawn for the first time, and to m&ct «l ciK^WjaJi %fcXL\jEWSfc, 
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it is St. Peter "who directs the blow. Ananias and Sapphira 
bring certain money "and lay it at the Apostles' feet ; but 
Peter said," &c. (Acts v. 2, 3). Nor is the case different 
when error and heresy first make their appearance within 
the fold. Simon Magus believes and is baptised, and then 
falls into deadly error ; and it is St. Peter who says unto 
him, " Thy money perish with thee" (Acts viii. 20). By 
and by, the fulness of time is come that the Gentiles also 
should have the Gospel preached to them ; and it is to St. 
Peter that the revelation is first made, as general-in- chief 
of all the labourers, and steward of the harvest. Lastly, 
when the Apostles and elders come together to the first 
General Council to consider of an important matter which 
has given rise to ''no small dissension and disputation," 
Peter opens the way to the judgment and definition ; his 
sentence is followed by the others, and his particular reve- 
lation serves as law to the whole Church. All these are 
facts recorded in holy Scripture; and holy Scripture, we 
are assured by Protestants, is their only guide in all matters 
of faith. We turn, then, to Protestant commentators upon 
these histories to see what they have to say about them, 
and we read that all these things came to pass, not because 
St. Peter had been specially commissioned to feed the fiock, 
not because he was the rock on which the Church was built, 
and bore the keys of the kingdom of heaven, but because 
he was a very active and stirring man, " in all deliberations 
nimble at propounding his advice, and in all undertakings 
forward to make the onset." Can any thing be more flagrant 
than the wilful disrespect thus shewn to the written Word 
of Grod, and the preference given to the opinions and preju- 
dices of men 1 And in all that has here been said, it must 
be remembered that we have only brought forward such 
passages as cry aloud and speak for themselves, if we may 
be allowed to use such an expression ; passages which seem 
plainly and directly to teach the supremacy of St. Peter, and 
which Protestants, therefore, who will not adroit that supre- 
macy, are bound to explain and to account for in some othe.^ 
way. We need hardly add, tbat to a Ca\\io\wi,\i^^^^'^^ 
daetiiae of this pre-eminence of St. Pelw on^x ^^ .^"^^ 
ApoetlcM, aad believing it to be an e»exk\!\B\ i^«X»2Ni Va. vs^^ 
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government of Christ's kingdom upon earth, -holy Scripture 
abounds with allusions and incidents which impHcitly con- 
tain it, but which want of space forbids us to enter upon at 
this time. What, then, is the state of the case as far as it 
has been hitherto laid before you upon the whole of this 
very important subject ? Here are a number of passages 
taken out of the Word of God, so plain, yet at the same 
time so remarkable in themselves and so consistent with 
one another, that one can scarcely imagine a person reading 
them with common thoughtfulness and attention, and not 
being struck by their manifest agreement with the state- 
ment of Catholic doctrine which I laid before you at start- 
ing ; one can hardly imagine, I say, a candid mind drawing 
any other conclusion from them than that the doctrine of 
Catholics upon this subject at least is positively contained 
in holy Scripture ; yet so it is, that prejudice refuses to see 
even in so clear a light. Though in the written Word of 
God St. Peter ever speak* for all ; though he is ever first ; 
though Jesus Christ gives him in the most solemn manner 
a new name, the name of a rock ; though He distinctly 
promises to build His Church upon that rock ; though He 
commits to him the keys of heaven ; though He exacts from 
him a threefold declaration of his exceeding love, and then 
gives him an especid charge to feed His flock ; though He 
prays for him and for him alone, because he is to be the 
fitrengthener of his brethren ; though in the first opening 
of the Gospel he is seen to take the most prominent part, 
and the other Apostles follow him, as before they followed 
Christ ; — though all these things be written in the Word of 
God concerning him so plainly that none can deny it, yet 
he is not to be accounted the head of the Apostles, or in 
any way superior to them, because this would be to destroy 
the very foundation of Protestantism ; he is therefore to be 
considered only as one of the twelve, equal to his brethren 
in all things. 

Such is the vaunted obedienee of Protestants to " the ' 
Bible and the Bible only.'* * 

■ 

-^OT^ The arguments of this Tract ure ftW^Wy ^Waw^ «si^ «5wfA.^ • 
^om the writings of St. Fiancia de ^ea upou t\ve wcnifc waJo^^oX, 
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In the Catholic Chuixsh far ihe ^rionmug of a true Sacra- 
ment three things are necessary : 1. that the right matter 
he used ; 2. that the right /orm of words be spoken ; and 
3. that, the minister intend to do what the Church does. 
Thus, for the Sacrament of Baptism water and no other 
liquid must be appli^; while> at the same time, the fol- 
lowing form of words is uttered : " I baptise thee in the 
Name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Ghost ;" and besides this, the person who ministers must 
intend to do that religious act which the Church calls 
Baptism, otherwise it is not a: Sacrament, but a mere wash- 
ing with water. 

Now Protestants think this r^uirement of the Church 
both foolish and wicked. Of co.urae, as in all other things 
so in this, they put their own construction on the Church's 
doctrine, and even pretend" to k»ow what it means better 
than the Church herself does. Indeed, so fully are they 
possessed with their own notions, that they seem positively 
incapable of understanding any explanation that is offered 
them. The reason of this will appear more plainly as I pro- 
ceed ; at present I will only observe that it seems mainly to 
arise from Protestants not being in the habit of regarding 
spiritual things as realities ; for absurd as they think the 
Catholic doctrine to be, and incapable as they seem of 
taking in the simplest idea of it, they do themselves admit 
and maintain the necessity of intention in matters which 
are realities to them, that is to say, such as have to do 
w/eA the affairs and interests of this life. 

Take marriage, for instance. l^yei^\)od^ V^ ^ot^ \3a»l 
^he persona who go through tlae ceT^moTi^ mxs&X. t%^^ 
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mean to many e»eb other ; nobody fancies yon can find 
yourself married without having intended it. Be the cere- 
mony performed externally with all the solemnity imagin- 
able, let the words of betrothal be correctly spoken, and 
the ring placed on the legitimate finger ; yet if the parties 
have no thought of marrying, and enact the whole thing 
by way of a joke, nobody would look upon the proceeding 
as any thing else than a mock-ceremony. Decent Christians 
might very well r^ard it as a piece of profaneness, but 
they would not consider it a marriage in the sight either of 
Qoa or of man, or as partaking in any way of the nature 
of a marriage. Say even, as in the eye of the law you 
may say if you please, that marriage is nothing more than 
a civil contract, the result is the same. Most comedies 
finish with a wedding ; yet nobody supposes the two actors 
are really pledged to marry each other at the end of the 
play, notwithstanding their many public professions ; no- 
body would really think them man and wife, even though 
they went through the form of being contracted in the 
presence of the registrar of their district, or any number 
of registrars, attentively regarding them fVom pit, boxes, 
and gallery. No one would say it was a marriage all but 
the signing of the names in the registrar's book, or any 
other formalities which the law may prescribe ; and for 
this simple reason, that, whether on a Pagan or a Protestant 
view of the matter, to constitute a marriage the parties 
concerned must really intend to do what they appear to 
do : without such intention it is but a farce. 

Well, apply this to the case of Baptism. It is the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church that any body, even a 
lay person — man, woman, or child — may baptise when 
there is danger of death ; nay, that it is a true and valid 
Sacrament even though it be administered by a Jew, a 
heathen, or an infidel, so only that he intends to do what 
the Church does. I beg you to pay particular attention to 
this fact, because it shews the irrelevance of the common 
Protestant objection. I shall return to it hereafter ; but I 
mention it here because it makes t\\e ca^e \ «ci\ \)N\^\^ v<^ 
put R mueb more pertinent one thaxi ^o\i tkv^V. ^\>sv«r«Ssft 
imagine. Sappoae von were to taVe oi\fc o^ \\\Q^^ ^^^^ 
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Hindoos vhom you sometimes see sbiyering at the corner 
of a street selling Protestant tracts, who knows nothing 
about the Christian religion, and has never heard of Chris- 
tian baptism ; but suppose you were to take and teach him 
the way of baptising, bidding him do as he sees you do, 
but without telling him that the act had a religious mean- 
ing, or any meaning at all ; and suppose, by way of amuse- 
ment or to keep himself in practice, he were to go through 
the form over a child or any unbaptised person, say one of 
his own race, such child or such person (according to the 
CathoHc doctrine) would not really be baptised, because 
the Hindoo had no intention of baptising. He did not 
know what the Church does, and had no intention of 
doing what the Church does ; all he intended was to do 
what you had taught him to do. 

This is but common sense, or (if you prefer the term) 
sound philosophy. Baptising, if, like any other action, it 
is to be a human action, that is to say, the action of a man 
or of a rational moral agent, must be done with an inten- 
tion of domg it. It is pouring water and saying words; 
but it is not baptising, unless the intention of baptising do 
in some way or other go along with the action. What but 
intention can distinguish acts externally alike ? A devout 
mother, while in the act of washing her child, might repeat 
the form of baptism, meaning thereby merely to invoke 
the blessing of the Holy Trinity upon her offspring ; a 
Protestant would say — at least, on his own principles he 
ought to say — ^that child was baptised; but a Catholic 
would say there was no baptism, simply because no bap- 
tism was intended. This is so in all human affairs ; it is 
the intention which constitutes an act what it is. The 
same action, externally or materially, is quite a different 
thing when done with one intention to what it is when 
done with another. If I shoot at a pigeon and kill a crow, 
people will consider me only a very bad shot ; but if I shoot 
at you and kill a pigeon, they will rightly judge me guilty 
of murder, because my intention was to kiU you ; whereas, 
on the other hand, if I aim at the pigeon and kill you in- 
stead, nobody will lay your hlood. dA. m^ ^wst» though 
'Materially the act is the same aa 'i£ 1 Valeii^'t^ Vq \!Hxa^'Kt 
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you : it is the intention tliat makes all the difference. 
What a man intends to do, he does ; what he does not 
intend to do, he does not do : he does not do it formally, 
or so as to make it his own act, unless he intend to do it. 
If you put your name to a piece of paper, and it turns out 
to be what you never thought of its being, a bond for 
1000/., no one would consider the document your own act 
and deed ; you intended to do one thing, and by fraud or 
by error you did another, for which you are not respon- 
sible, and which, in right and in truth, is not your act 
at all. 

Such is the doctrine of intention in its simplest form ; 
and thjas far every body, I should suppose, must see the 
reasonableness of it. If God wishes the sacraments of His 
Church to be administered by men. He wishes that those who 
administer them should intend to do so. If Christ has His 
ministers on earth, and those ministers are men, not brute 
creatures nor automaton figures, but rational beings, they 
must act as such when they perform ministerial acts: their 
acts must be human acts. But they would not be human 
acts, they would not be done as by rational beings, unless 
they were done with an intention. This is dear. Once, 
therefore, allow that Christ has His ministers on earth, and 
you, in fact, allow that these ministers must act with an in- 
tention. To deny the necessity of intention is all one with 
denying the existence of ministers and sacraments. This 
is so clear, that I am sure no Protestant would make any 
difficulty about the matter, if Catholics would only admit 
that Sacraments were merely human acts and nothing 
more; and if Catholic priests and bishops would only 
allow themselves to be ''accounted" not "the ministers 
of Christ and the dispensers of the mysteries of God" 
(1 Cor. iv. 1), but mere mechanical agents, destitute of all 
real authori^^ and power in things divine. It is because 
they claim to be sent by Christ, as His Father had sent 
Him (John XX. 21 ; compare Luke x. 16); claim to rule 
the flock which He has purchased (Acts xx. 2% \ ^^ . ^k^* 
17); to act for Eim and m His name; to «\;BXidL \ft \s»\s^^^'^ 
stead (2 Cor, v, 20); to be, though ** eact\i«a N«e»^r '^^ 
depoatoriea of Hia ''treasure" (iv. 7^ \ it '\a \>ecKO&^ ^^"^ 
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profeBB to regenerate by baptism; to bestow tbe Holy 
Ghost; to bless and iorgive sins in tbe person of Christ 
(John XX. 23 ; 2 Cor. ii. 10); to change bread and wine 
into the Body and Blood of Christ ; in short, it is because 
they declare that these acts of theirs have supernatoral 
effects, that Protestants do not like to think they are their 
acts at all. This is why they cannot receive the doctrine of 
intention: it makes the Catholic priest really Christ's mi^ 
nister, and his acts .real spiritual acts. 

Before I go further, I wish you to observe that this is 
the true ground of the Protestant objection. Protestants 
profess to object to the doctrine of intention ; but what they 
veally assail is that of the priesthood and the Sacraments. 
I beg you then thoroughly to understand that I am defend- 
ing, not the latter doctrine, but the former. I am not 
proving to you that priests are what we say they are, or 
that they have the powers we say they have, but that, as 
priests are men, their acts, to be their acts, must be done 
with an intention. What powers they may possess, or 
what effects their acts may produce, is another and a dis- 
^nct question. 

However, as the two questions are practically mixed up 
together in people's minds, and the necessity of intention 
for the validity of any ministerial act is made an argument 
against the Catholic doctrine of the priesthood and the 
Sacraments, I am willing to take the Protestant objectioii 
as it commonly stands. 

Protestants hate priests ; and though they afiect to 
despise, are afraid of them. They cannot get rid of the 
notion that they are all knaves or the tools of some male- 
volent power. They think, therefore, that if the Sacra- 
ments are any of them necessary to salvatioe, and if the 
intention of the minister is necessary to the Sacrament, 
then, indeed, people have a poor chance of being saved. 
At the best, a man's intention is so uncertain, and Catholios 
Are so unable to say how much intention is necessary, and 
the priests are so crafty and so wicked, —^-many of them^'l 
bedieve nothing at aU ; indeed it \& c^\j& e^rtain that one 1 
in every twelve is a downrigVit m^dd-— \)aa\*\\.\3k^^J«ffiL^ 
viioie system is one of fraud and deWwjiv. ^wiT^«^>ste 
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bad priests! bad bishops ! and, worst of all, that old sinner 
the Pope, who thinks to do what he likes with people's 
souls! 

One word at starting. Many Protestants — and you, kind 
reader, may be among the number — ^^believe that two Sacra- 
ments at least were "ordained by Christ Himself/' and are 
"generally necessary to salvation/' Now I have just as 
much right to say that your ministers are crafty and wicked, 
as you have that ours are ; mind, I do not say they are 
crafty and wicked, because I have no wish to sin against 
charity ; but suppose I were to choose to say so, and sup- 
pose I were to go on to declare that you and your children 
were completely at their mercy, for that they might secretly 
substitute some other Uquid for water in the Sacrament of 
Baptism, and for wine in that of the Lord's Supper, or that 
they might slur over or omit the name of one of the Three 
Persons in the Blessed Trinity, or otherwise alter the form 
of administration, what have you to answer ? If you keep 
to Christ's institution, you must allow that such defects 
invalidate the Sacrament. Whatever grace or blessing you 
consider annexed to it, and even if you believe that none is 
annexed, you must any way admit that Christ's intention 
is not fulftlled, and the ordinance not administered as He 
willed and enjoined it to be. You will observe, too, that 
the result is the same, whether it proceed from wilful neg- 
lect or from simple carelessness and unintentional error. 
The answer you may make to this may perhaps be my 
answer also ; but at any rate you must feel there is a cor- 
reaponding difficulty in the matter. I shall have a word to 

,say to the " Bible-only Christian" after a while. 

But to come to what the Church herself has declared ; 
for Protestants have very wild notions on the subject, and 
fimcy that a great deal more is meant by " intention" than 
is meant. All that she positively requires is, that the person 
who administers a Sacrament should "intend to do what 
the Church does ; " and by these words is not meant that 
the person should intend immediately to do what the Ca- 
tholic Church, or, as Protestants wowVOl «>«l^^ x)ci^ ^<^\saxs. 
Church does; on the contrary, if Yie m\AU^'^s»:«t^^a^^ 

to do what some Protestant sect docs, V\ve ^«.c\««vcvx. \s 
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Talid^ if only as a matter of fact that sect does what the 
Catholic Church does. This being so, it is plain that it is 
not necessary to intend to confer any grace, or produce any 
spiritual effect, by means of a Sacrament, or even to know 
the nature of the rite ; it is sufficient to intend to do that 
particular act which the Church does. Neither faith nor 
knowledge are required; nay, a man may actively dis- 
believe and deride the doctrine of the Church, and openly 
protest against and abjure any sacramental efficacy in the 
act that he does, and even deny that it has any sacredness 
in it, and yet he will perform a valid Sacrament if only he 
intend to do that rehgious act which the Church does. 
Hence we see the irrelevance of all objections grounded on 
the fact that there have been at times priests in the Church 
who were secretly infidels ; their infidelity could not invali- 
date their priestly acts, if only they intended to do what 
the Church does. And, by the way, I may observe, that 
an infidel is a most unlikely person to withhold his inten- 
tion: he does not believe that Sacraments are any thing with 
intention; why, then, should he withhold it? Anyhow, 
personal belief or non-behef has nothing to do with the 
matter. It is what the Church does, not what she intends, 
that must be intended by the minister of a Sacrament. So 
the Hindoo I spoke of a page or two back would really 
baptise if, instead of intending to do only, as I supposed, 
what you had taught him to do, he were to intend to do 
that religious act which he knew was done by Christians. 
Such baptism would be valid, and need not be repeated^ 
even though he were ignorant for what end it was done. 
Nay, further, there is a sense in which the act might be 
peiformed by way of amusement, and yet be valid ; as in 
the famous case of the great St. Athanasius when a boy, 
who is said to have played at baptising one of his com- 
panions, meaning, in his childish sport, really to do what 
he had seen done by the Church. "We know nothing, 
indeed, of the particulars of the case, and I do not pretend 
to vouch for the truth of the story; but granting the fact 
to be as I have stated it, Catholic theologians would hold 
tAe act to be sacramentally valid. 

However, Protestants may say, fti^it -TiVi^^^sct \i^ \si- 
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tended, there must be an intention, or the Sacrament is no 
sacrament, and Catholics cannot tell you how much inten- 
tion is enough. Now this I positively deny. Catholics can 
tell you all that it is necessary for you to know on the sub- 
ject, though not perhaps in Uie way which Protestants call 
upon them to do. Protestants, who have no dogmas and 
no theology, are always saying to us, " Shew us your faith ; 
let us look at it ; let us see all you believe, or may believe, 
set down clearly in black and white." They have no other 
notion of faith or religion except as written and printed in 
a book such as a man may put in his pocket and read (if 
read he can) whenever he Ukes. 

They have no idea of a present, living, teaching Church, 
or of a faith so deeply realised and so universally diffused 
as to need no formal definition. I say, then, that we do 
know bow much intention is enough, in the same way that 
we know every thing else about our religion which it is 
necessary for us to know. The doctrine of the Church is 
to be found in the decrees of Popes, and in decrees of Coun- 
cils ratified by Popes ; of course, it is in Scripture too, at least 
implicitly, but it is formally stated where £ have said. And 
if yon ask me where it was before it was thus formally 
stated, I answer, that it was written invisibly by the Holy 
Ghost in the fleshly tables of the hearts of the faithful. 
The present actual teaching of the Church and the present 
actual belief of the people, — ^from these may be conclusively 
gathered what is the Catholic doctrine on all such points 
as have not been positively ruled by authority. If the tide 
runs strongly in one direction, you may feel morally cer* 
tun what the Church would authoritatively decide on any 
given subject. It is absurd to say you cannot know the 
doctrine of the Church on some particular point because 
she has issued no formal decree. You may know her mind 
from her popular teaching, and from the writings of her 
great men and doctors. 

Wellj so is it with the doctrine of intention. The 
Council of Trent framed a decree about it, and subsequeikt 
Popes have issued formal decisions \x^oti\V.\ wv^SS.^^'^^^'^ 
not satisBed with these, and want to Vho^h ^oxafc"^^^^"^^ 
explicit, you may go to Catholic t\ieo\o^w\*» «^^ ^^^*^ 
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farther knowledge at their lips, or consult their writings. 
I do not say it is an easy subject, nor can I see how you 
con expect.it to be so. MThen we get pfailosopbisii^ about 
wiUs and intentions, we are considering the acts, not of tke 
body, but of the mind ; we are discussing abstract ques- 
tions of metaphysics, and are obliged to think closely and 
use hard words. Still, as these hard words express simple 
ideas, I will try and make this piece of theology plain to 
you in the best way that I can. 

Divines divide intention into three kinds ; viz. actual, 
virtual, and habitnaL Qf these, actual intention is more 
than is required, and habitual intention is less than is re* 
quired. All agree that virtual intention is enough. 

First, then, of actual intention. Suppose two people to 
be quarrelling, and that each tries to say to the other the 
most cutting things he can think of; such an intention 
might last for an hour or more unbroken. Every time each 
spoke he would fully mean, heart and soul, to wound the 
other's feelings, and direct each separate act to that end. 
The intention would be as keen at the middle or the ter- 
mination of the quarrel as at the beginning. This, then, 
may be taken to illustrate an actual intention, an intention 
which belongs as much to one part of the proceeding as to 
another ; which actively determines every word and look and 
gesture ; which never tires or slackens, but keeps burning 
on all the time, and is as much the soul of each separate 
act as it is of the whole business. Now this amount of in- 
tention the Church does not consider necessary. She does 
not require moral impossibilities ; she knows that her mi- 
nisters are men, not angels, and that even the most devmft 
are liable to distraction and wandering thoughts, and there- 
fore she does not require a constant active intention all tiie 
whUe they are performing a function or administering a 
Sacrament. She desires, indeed, from them tlie largest pos- 
sible amount of reverent attention, and takes great pains, by 
means of her various ceremonies, to secure it; but it is not 
neceasary for the validity of the Sacraments. 

And now ofhabUual intention. Suppose I intended to go 
to cbarch, or to say my prayers at\iox3Eift\^-^"5,«xi6LWSL^ijose 
J^ performed what 1 intended to do, \\. \a ^Wxvl ^q^5^l\sr 
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dfUDg what IB commonly meant by going to church and 
saying prayers. But sappoae I went to church, or knelt 
down and went through a form of prayers, never having 
intended so to do, but from sheer absence of mind, and 
merely because I had done the like yesterday ; every body 
would see that such acts were not really what they looked 
to be. I should be acting to all intents and purposes like 
a man in a dream : my actions would not be the effect of 
any present or previous will on my part. And so, if you 
can &ncy a person baptising, or rather seeming to bi^tise, 
in such a state of stupor and unconsciousness, or from the 
force of a habit so merely mechanical, that if he were asked 
what he was doing he would not be able to say ; such act 
on his part would not be a ministerial or a sacramental 
act, any more than if it were done by machinery or by a 
*' learned pig :" it would not be a human act ; it would 
not be connected with any present or previous act of his 
will. Even if he intended to baptise before he fell into 
thia state, still he would not do a sacramental act while he 
was im it: his intention would not flow on into what he 
did ; it would be altogether checked and stayed ; it would 
have no continuous existence and no continuous action ; it 
would not live and move between whiles. 

Virtual intention is different from either of these. It 
leads to a continued series of acts. Thus, a man goes out 
in the morning to work with the intention of supporting 
hia fiimily. He talks to his companions, hums a tune, lis* 
tens to a story, whUe his hands mechanically continue his 
work; still his first intention remains in force, and really 
animates every act of labour he performs. Such is virtual 
intention ; an intention which, once formed, does not die 
out, but continues and takes effect in spite of distractions 
and forgetfulnesses, and completes the action it set out to 
do. In like manner a bishop may put on his vestments 
and go into church with the intention of ordaining candi- 
dates for orders, but through human infirmity or culpable 
inattention, may have a thousand distractions while per- 
forming the function. Still his origvna\vii\Aii\ius^S&^^^'^'^^ 
ifl spite of all his wanderings o£ niiud, Wi^ ^)!Ckft QJt^«:^ v^ 
conferred are indiaputably valid. 

What I have snid, then, cornea to \XAs \ '^^ ^SS.\s^ 
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acts imply intention of some kind ; that the Sacraments, 
though in effect divine acts, as being done ministerially for 
Christ and in His Name, are not the less human acts as being 
done by human beings, and therefore they require inten- 
tion on the part of the minister ; and lastly, that the kind 
of intention which is enough for the purpose is a virtual 
intention to do that act which the Church does. Now se- 
riously it strikes me — and by this time I think you must be 
of a like persuasion — that so far from its being a hard thing 
to have intention enough, it is very hard not to have all that 
is required, I really believe a man might try to withhold 
his intention from the act, and not succeed. It is plain, too, 
that if he were to succeed in withholding it, he would be 
guilty of a mere gratuitous piece of wickedness, for which 
he could have no conceivable inducement except the gra- 
tification of a diaboUcal malice. It may be well, then, to 
recollect, that they who minister Sacraments are men, not 
devils. 

However, it may be said that, after all, it is possible to 
withhold one's intention, and as there may be absence of 
sufficient intention from some unknown cause, so no one 
can be certain that what appears to be a sacrament is a 
Sacrament. This is the most popular objection, and it is 
often put in the following startling form : If the doctrine 
of intention be true, no one can be sure that the priest who 
says Mass or hears confessions is really a priest at all ; for 
all you know, the bishop who seemed to ordain him had no 
intention of ordaining him, or was incapable of ordaining, 
having never been vaHdly baptised ; nay, the Pope himself 
may be nothing but a layman, or not even a Christian. 

Let me first put a question to the Protestant objector s 
Here is a poor uneducated man who does not even know 
his letters; you take up a book and propose to read to him 
a chapter in the Bible. Bible ? how does he know that it 
is a Bible? he has only your word for it, and you may 
deceive him ; it may look very like one, but how can he 
be sure that it is the genuine book ? and if it is, how does 
Ae know that you will read w\iat \s m it 1 what degree of 
certainty has he that you will not mveiit soxcL'eAXjMi^ wi^. ^1 
your own head, or artfully mix. \ip tmt\v V\^iJcl ^^%^^^$^\ 
J^ou nre but a man, and for aMi lie kao^a ^o>3imw3\i^^^et^ 
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bad and cruel man, however good and kind you may look. 
But grant that it is the Bible, is it so easy a book to him 
that he will require no explanation of it ? It is the sense, 
not the letter, which is the Word of God ; will you not ex- 
pound it to him if he ask you ? But if you expound, what 
degree of certainty has he that your exposition is right ? 
In short, how can he be sure that he has heard the Word 
of God even in the letter, to say nothing of the sense? 
My good sir, your objection is really directed against the 
use of all human agencies and means in the matter of re- 
ligion ; and if it be an argument /or any thing is an argu- 
ment for Deism and even Atheism. It is certain, as you say, 
that men may deceive or err in administering Sacraments, 
and it is equally certain that they may deceive or err in 
expounding or reading what you consider the only Word 
of God. I am not saying that the chances of detection 
are equal, nor do I mean to represent the two cases as 
exactly parallel ; all I wish you to see is, that there is a 
sense in which even you must allow that the '^ Bible-only 
Christian" is in the power of man. He may be sure that 
the Bible is the Word of Grod, but he cannot be sure with 
the same kind of certainty that a particular book is the 
Bible, or that what is read to him, as from the Bible, is 
part of God's Word. He may be sure there is a Gospel 
to be preached, but he cannot be as sure that the Gospel 
is preached to him. 

But I may carry the argument further, on your own 
principles. The Bible was composed in a learned language ; 
how, then, is the poor man to be sure that it has been 
rightly translated? Books used to be written by hand; 
how, then, is he to be sure that it has been correctly 
transcribed ? There were no printing-presses in old times; 
the B^ble could not be stereotyped as now-a-days; how, 
Uien, is he to be sure that what you call the Bible is the 
original book, even if one ever existed? Talk about a 
Catholic having no certainty whether a Sacrament is really 
a Sacrament, why, on your principles^ you cannot b^ ^^c.- 
tain that the Bible is really the Bible \ iV. \ka» ^wi^fc X» ^^^ 
throngli men, and men may deceive. Xovsl «k^ ^^ ^^"j 
tbolic Cburcb ia a Satanic conapiiacy «kig;Kia«A. ^^ \raSs^ ^ 
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God, why may Dot a similar conspiracy have existed in ol 
times against the Word of God ? The Bihle was then in th 
hands of the priests, and if priests are wicked enough t 
withhold their intention from Sacraments, they were wicke< 
enough to make away with the Bible itself; at least the; 
may have suppressed certain parts, corrapted particalai 
texts, or perverted whole passages to serve their own pur 
poses. Your objection is an infidel objection ; it goes ai 
mnch against the Bible as against the Church and thi 
Sacraments. The Bible has ever been in the hands o: 
men, and (so to say) in their power. It comes to yot 
through human agents, and it is still ministered to yoc 
by human agents. 

Now to these objections I defy any Protestant, on hij 
own principles, to give a satisfactory answer. He must 
allow that, humanly speaking, the Word of God has evei 
depended for its existence and for its application on the 
ministry of man ; and this is all for which it is my present 
object to contend. But if he really believes the Bible to 
be the Word of God, he will feel confident that, by some 
means or other, Grod has provided, and does provide, both 
for its preservation and for its effectual use among men. 
Well, what a good Protestant believes with respect to the 
Bible, the Catholic believes with respect, not only to the 
Bible, but to the Sacraments of the Church. He believes 
that God has instituted priests and Sacraments ; and be- 
lieving this, he believes also that God has provided, and 
does provide, for the preservation and due administration 
of His own institution. The Protestant objection takes for 
granted that Pope, bishops, priests^ and Sacraments are no 
parts of Christ's institution for the salvation of men. It 
assumes that the Church is a human device ; and its whole 
force lies in this assumption. For if, on the contrary, the 
Church be a divine institution, and the Pope Christ's Vicar, 
and bishops His representatives, and priests His ministers, 
and Sacraments His ordinances, it follows surely that He 
iriJJ not suffer His own work to fall to ruin, but will pro- 
vide for its preservation in spite of all possible dangers 
^otn the errors or malice of men. ProtjeatBxAft %ftfcm deter- 
oiiiied to ignore the fact, that Cat\io\\cft \^^\\eiNe Vo. ^cwi^i 
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and in the Providence of God ; and so it is easy to make 
game of our doctrines. It ia quite trae that we helieve 
that Sacraments are void without the minister's intention ; 
hut it is true also that we helieve that that intention is 
subject to the particular grace and Providence of God. 
We believe that the ministers of the Church are gifted with 
a special grace for the discharge of the office with which 
they are invested ; and that as *' the hairs of our head are 
all numbered" under God's ordinary Providence, so not 
only the acts but the intentions of His ministers are over- 
ruled and prdered by that special Providence whose do- 
minion extends even to the wills and innermost thoughts 
of men. Thus it never occurs to the pious Catholic to 
have a misgiving on the subject ; and when men without 
foith would try to thrust doubts into his mind, he says to 
himself, " God is as wise as He is good. It was not at 
random that He put the 'treasures' of His sacramental 
graces into 'earthem vessels,' and made the validity of 
His ordinances depend on the intention of His ministers. 
It is His intention which is the soul of their intention, 
and which sways them without interfering with their per- 
sonal freedom* I believe it is true that intention, being an 
act of a man's own will, may be withheld, and the Sacra- 
ment oensequently be void ; but I believe, nay, I am con- 
fident, that, as Sacraments are the ordinances of God, He 
will see to the fulfilment of His own gracious purposes." 

This, then, is my answer to the Protestant objection. 
It ia true that we cannot be certain with the certainty of 
fmihf — that is, with the certainty with which we befieve 
the being of God or the articles of the creed, — that this 
or that priest has been validly ordained, or this or that 
Sacrament has been validly administered ; but we are certain, 
with the certainty of faith, that priests and Sacraments are 
Christ's institution ; and moreover we may be morallif cer- 
tun that in any mdefinite number of instances there was 
an intention to do what the Church does ; and these two 
certain ties are enough for all practical purpoaeft. T^^^^^^- 
tettant has nothing like the same kind ot d^^c^^ oi ^«^»s!^:^ 
in any thing that he believes. 
I way add, that though we cani\o\.\vw?e VXv^ e^x^s^vc^-^ 
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faithy we may have, and ought to have, the certainty of 
hope, for hope* rests on the general promises of God. We 
hope in God, that what He has promised in the general. 
He will fulfil to us in the particular ; and this relieves us of 
all personal fears and anxieties. 

Eememher too, that no Catholic helieves that the 
grace of God is tied down hy some fated necessity never to 
give itself except through Sacraments. God may, if He 
pleases, act hy extraordinary ways, as well as hy ordinary 
ones, and give a soul grace which supersedes the necessity 
of Sacraments. Indeed, we know that the desire of hap« 
tism, when it cannot he had, .and an act of true contrition 
for sin with the desire of confession to a priest, when con- 
fession is not possible, is deemed by the Church as suffi- 
cient to a dying person without the actual reception of 
either Sacrament. 

You must not confound two things which are quite dis- 
tinct. That Sacraments are the ordinary channels by which 
God gives His sanctifying graces is one thing ; that God 
in His good pleasure may give those graces without Sacra- 
ments is another. What the CathoUc Church teaches is, 
that there is no Sacrament without intention ; she is not so 
foolish or so impious as to teach that there is no grace 
without Sacraments, much less does she say that another's 
intention is necessary for our salvation. On the contrary, 
she would have us be sure that God, who is love, will 
rather work a miracle than suffer a man of good will to be 
really a loser by an act of volition in another without fault 
of his own. It is true that priests are God's ministers, and 
that, as being His ministers. He acts by them in the work 
of salvation ; but as to the monstrous doctrine which Pro- 
testants attribute to Catholics, that He has made over His 
power, and His goodness, and His providence, and His 
grace into the hands of the priests to do as they please 
with the souls of men, as though God Himself stood by a 
helpless spectator, unable to interfere in their behalf, — ^this 
IS simply one of those numerous calumnies which malice 

^as mvented, and prejudice believes out of hatred for the 

Catholic Church. 
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We are often asked, whether, after all, it is or is not true 
that the Catholic Church withholds the Scriptures from the 
people; and that, sometimes, hy the more candid Protes- 
tants, who are unwilling to think as hadly of us as others 
do, hut yet who, like Hi the rest, take it as a matter of 
course that, if this he true, there is nothing to he said 
for us ; the Cathohc Church, in that case, standing at once 
self-convicted in their opinion, both of soul- destroying 
tyranny and of conscious imposture shrinking from de- 
tection. 

There is scarcely a Protestant who would not judge thus ; 
but is it a fair judgment? Supposing it to be proved 
that the Church has at any time withheld the Scriptures 
from the people, will this fact bear the weight of the heavy 
charges which have been grounded upon it ? Does it, indeed, 
follow that she is guilty of soul-destroying tyranny ? and if 
so, why ? ** Why ?" answer our opponents, amazed at the 
question, ''because holy Scripture is the one means ap- 
pointed by Almighty God for conveying to man the know- 
ledge of tne Chi^tian faith." Certainly, if this be so, the 
conclusion follows as a matter of course ; we are all agreed 
that the knowledge of the Christian faith is necessary to sal- 
vation, and that, consequently, to withhold the only means 
of attaining such knowledge is to withhold the only meaiis 
of salvation ; which no one can designate otherwise than 
an act of soul-destroying tyranny, and that of a character 
simply diahohcel. But is the pToipo«i^o\i \Jkws taken for 
grnnted, that holy Scripture ia tke one ^^Y^ovoXft^ \si^»5i%, 
t^ally self-evident, or is it admiUed \>^ >ao\\v ^«x>aKi» ^ 
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common ground ? So far from it, it is one which we not 
only do not admit, hut which we distinctly and strenuously 
deny ; nay, it is the very point on which the whole contro- 
versy between us hinges. We believe that it was the pur- 
pose of Almighty God^that we should learn our faith, not 
from a book, but from a living teacher, that teacher being 
His Church. It is not, therefore, fair to speak as though 
the rulers of the Church, in withholding Scripture (if they 
do so withhold it), were withholding that which is admitted 
on all hands to be the one appointed means of learning 
the truth of God, and so were consciously guilty of " soul- 
destroying tyranny." I do not mean for a moment to 
assert that holding false principles is to be pleaded in justi- 
fication of bad conduct ; I only mean, that our principles 
ought in flEiimess to be proved false, not simply ignored,. 
and those of our opponents proved true, not summarily 
taken for granted. 

So also, to say that withholding Scripture argues con* 
sdons imposture is to take for granted the infallibility of 
private judgment, which Catholics emphatically deny. If 
individual interpretations are necessarily correct, then to 
refuse to be tested by them is certainly a mark of con- 
scious imposture ; but surely not so, if they are liable to err. 
To shrink from having a piece of work measured by an 
uneven rule is no admission that the work itself is crooked, 
any more than dechning to be judged by an incompetent 
tribunal is an acknowledgment of guilt. 

Whether, then, it be true or not that the Church with- 
holds the Scriptures from her children, we protest against 
these charges, because they are grounded on principles which 
we deny, and which, nevertheless, our adversaries take for 
granted instead of proving. Prove the principles, and then 
we will stand the consequences. As to the point itself, all 
that our space will allow us to attempt is, to make a brief 
and straightforward statement, first of the principles of the 
CShnrch concerning it, and next of what her conduct hsA 
actually been ; to enter into a defence, ot e^r^w «i. xxskwqJ^ ^-v 
planatioo of either, would far exceed out -^xe^ew^Xvai^X^* 
The Cburcb'8 principle, then, is this, tV^IU «» ^"^^^^ "^"J 
w/e jD fallible interpreter of holy Scxi^tore, ^o *\^^ ^ ^^"^ 
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its sole authorised dispenser, and that it is hoth her right 
and her hounden duty to give or to withhold it, as shall 
seem to her most conducive to the spiritual benefit of her 
children, of which she alone is the judge, being responsible 
for her judgment to none but to God only, from Whom 
she holds her office among men. 

That this doctrine should be otherwise than startling 
And hateful to Protestants we cannot expect; and, as we 
have said, we have not now space to defend it. Thus much, 
however, is plain, that it is at least consistent vith the 
rest of the Catholic system, which all reposes on one funda- 
mental principle ; namely, that the Church is the repre- 
sentative upon earth of our blessed Lord Himself, with 
authority and powers derived from Him, so that who obeys 
her obeys Him, and who despises her despises Him. And, 
in truth, all the various offices of the Church are so linked 
together, that the idea of one seems almost of necessity to 
involve that of the others. Thus, if she is the only infal- 
lible interpreter of Scripture, it almost follows as a neces- 
sary consequence, that she must also be its only authorised 
dispenser ; for if a right faith is necessary 4o salvation, 
and if the Church alone has a certain knowledge of what 
that faith is, and of the real meaning of the documents in 
which it is (for the most part) contained; while individuals 
attempting to expound those documents for themselves are 
certain to fail — such failure, be it observed, perilling that 
eternal salvation which it is the mission of the Church to se- 
cure to them — it seems but reasonable that she should have 
further authority to withhold those same documents from 
such as are perverting them to a use contrary to that for 
which Almighty God committed them to her charge. And, 
after all, holy Scripture is but one gift among many; and, 
according to the Catholic system, the Church is the sole 
depositary and dispenser of aU God*s supernatural gifts, inas- 
much as she holds and dispenses the Sacraments, which are 
the main channels through which those gifts are conveyed, 
J^ then, her cbildrea trust her freely and confidently in 
breaking to them the Bread of Life, \t \b %\«eV3 but con- 

f^^nt and reasonable that they should trufe\.\ict «\&q ^^^'i. 

^^I^enaer to tbem of the pure « mWk oi lYie ^ox^r 
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Now this idea of dispenser involves in itself a twofold 
power ; the power to bestow, and the power to withhold. 
That the Church has pre-eminently exercised the first of 
these, the power of bestowing, with respect to holy Scrip» 
ture, is a fact which, however ignored by such as will main- 
tain a theory perforce and in the teeth of counter-evidence, 
no one who has ever fairly looked into the subject attempts 
to dispute. 

How was it, for instance, that the Bible first found its 
way into the languages of Western Europe ? If it had been 
the will of the Church to shut up the books of Scripture 
from the people, she had nothing to do but to leave them 
in the tongues in which they were originally written,— 
Hebrew, Chaldaic, Greek, — all alike unknown in the West, 
except to the learned few. But, instead of that, we find 
that from the times of the Apostles, translations were made, 
first of one book of Scripture, then of another, into Latin ; 
so that, in the very earliest ages, there was at least one 
version, if not more, of the entire Bible in that language ; 
which, be it remembered, was not then what it is now, 
merely the latiguage of the learned and of the Church, but 
the spoken tongue of the whole Western world. To this, 
however, it may be answered, that no one doubts but that 
the Church in Apostolic times was willing to disseminate 
the Scriptures, for it had not yet become corrupt, and so 
had no reason to shrink from being tested by them. WeU, 
then, let us go on to a later period in her history. Who 
has not heard of the Vulgate ? Who does not know that 
it is a Latin translation of the entire Bible, stamped with 
the approbation of the Church in a manner so patent and 
so universally recognised, that the very name of the Yulgate 
b absolutely identified in the mind of the people of this 
country with the idea of Popery ? Now what is the history 
of the Vulgate ? Was it made with the intention of locking 
up the Scriptures in a dead language ? Consult any book 
of Church history, and you will find that it wea Vyt^Nv^a^ 
into its present form in the fifth ceulva^^^Aa^lox^^^ $^^^^ 
faU of the Roman empire, and ^\i\\e li^iMm ^^^ '^'^^^ "^ 
spoken language of the West ; lYial \t ^»» xxxv^^'ss^si^^^^ 
order of the Pope, ia consequeuce oi coT«v^^»^vofc^ ^^ 
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curacy in the existing version ; and that the person to 
wliom the execution of this great and laborious work (one, 
partly of revision and partly of fresh translation,) was en- 
'trusted was St. Jerome, (one of the clergy of Rome,) a 
man profoundly versed in the Eastern languf^s, and dis- 
tinguished for the classical elegance with which he wrote 
Latin, his native tongue ; a man also of the most exalted 
sanctity and devotion. The whole history of this great 
nndertaking is most interesting; but we have not space 
here to recount any of its details ; and, indeed, sufficient to 
our present purpose is the fact, that the Vulgate was edited 
in the fifth century, under the auspices of the highest au- 
thority of the Church ; and that its language (Latin) was 
at that time the spoken tongue of the whole Western em- 
pire. And if we go on to a period still later, we shall find 
the Church still labouring to increase among her children 
the knowledge of the written word. After the mighty power 
of Rome had bowed and fallen before the sweep of the 
Northern barbarians, her language too, in a short time, 
ceased to be the vernacular tongue of any nation, and be- 
came what is called a dead language — (thou^, in truth, it 
has ever lived in the sacred offices of the Church, and for 
ages was the medium of communication between the learned 
of all lands, as indeed, in some measure, it is still) ; while, 
from its gradual blending with the dialects of the conquer- 
ing tribes, grew up new tongues, which, developing as time 
advanced, resulted at last in the copious and polished lan- 
guages of modern Europe. These last were necessarily for 
some time rude and barbarous in their structure, too much 
so for written composition in them to be possible ; but when 
once they became moulded into any thing like form, we find, 
in almost every instance, that the very first use mad€ of 
them was for the translation of holy Scripture. •* In the 
eighth and ninth centuries," says a Protestant historian,'*^ 
" when the Vulgate had ceased to be generally intelligible, 
. . . traDslations were freely made into the vernacular Ian- 
^^ges," In our country, the Yenetable Bede, a canonised 
^aintoftbe eighth century, tTana\&tedN«ti\wx^^^Ai^<i\.^^src^- 
^tti-eio^o Anglo-Saxon, the language t\i«u «>^c?\L«tL>aKtfc \ %sA. 

* Hallam, Middle A$e%^'«\^^i^- 
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before bis time, as be bimself tells us, the poet Csedmon, 
having received the gift of song miraculously in a vision, 
devoted himself during the remainder of his life to making 
poetical paraphrases of Scripture in his native tongue. Later 
than this, in the reign of Alfred, a translation was made of 
the whole New Testament ; and he himself, it is said, at the 
time of his death, was engaged in translating the Psalms. 
In the tenth century, a complete translation was made of 
the Old Testament. In the eleventh century, as we know, 
this country was conquered by the Normans, which caused 
a complete revolution in the language; the old Anglo-Saxon 
being forcibly crushed down, and superseded among the 
higher classes of society by the Norman; but yet retaining 
sufficient life to become the basis of our present language, 
which resulted from its gradual amalgamation with the 
Norman. Wliile the idiom of the country was in this un- 
settled state, it could not be expected that there should be 
much writing in it of any kind ; yet we find that even the 
first centuries after the conquest produced translations of 
many books of Scripture, but chiefly in verse, in which, 
indeed, the ffirst efforts of an infant language are almost 
always made. Soon, however, there were translations in 
prose also ; and there are still existing copies of an English 
translation of the entire Bible, supposed to have been exe- 
cuted in the 13th century ; these were made chiefly by 
clergy, and always with the encouragement of Church au- 
thorities. 

We have mentioned what took place in our own country, 
because more immediately interesting to ourselves ; but the 
tame work was going on elsewhere with at least equal en- 
eigy. In Germany and in France, in these same centuries, 
were various translations made both in prose and verse, of 
many of which there are manuscript copies still existing, 
whose date and history are well known. That such copies 
were multiplied by the incessant labour of the monks, many 
of trhom passed their lives in this toilsome occu] 
it 18 scarcely necessary here to tneivliOTv •, \i\sX. \X. 
be so generally Icnown that, wl\cu l\ie ncew^wX.^ 
iMbonr was superseded by the mvcnlvoxv o^ ^T«Si 
r«7 £nt use which was made, at \casV. ow ^ ^^^ 
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of that most invaluable of all discoyeries, was for the pub- 
lication of various editions of the Bible. Those first pub- 
lished were^ as might be expected, in the sacred language ; 
but as early as 1466, a German Bible was printed, two 
copies of which are still preserved in the Senatorial Library 
at Leipsic. 

That at the present day there is an abundant supply of 
Catholic Bibles in the vernacular languages is admitted on 
all hands, and that, too, under the unhesitating sanction of 
the highest authorities of the Church, Any Protestant who 
will take the trouble to open an English Catholic Bible will 
find, as a sort of preface to it, a copy of a letter from Pope 
Pius VI. to the Most Rev. Antonio Martini, Archbishop of 
Florence, on the occasion of his having published a trans- 
lation of the holy Bible into Italian, in which he expresses 
the highest approbation of his work, saying that, '* at a 
time when a vast number of bad books, which grossly at- 
tack the Catholic religion, are circulated even among the 
unlearned, to the great destruction of souls, it was rightly 
judged that the faithful should be excited to the reading 
of the holy Scriptures ; for these are the most abundant 
sources, which ought to be left open to every one, to draw 
from them purity of morals and of doctrine, to eradicate 
the errors which are so widely disseminated in these corrupt 
times." As to the English Catholic Bible itself, the Douay 
version, as it is called, it is so well known to be used by 
the faithful in this country with the full sanction of eccle- 
siastical authority, that, like the Vulgate, of which it is a 
translation, it is absolutely identified in the minds of Pro- 
testants with Popery itself. However, as most of the ver- 
sions now in use were made since the Eeformation, we, of 
course, get no credit for them, as we are supposed to have 
been shamed into making them by Protestant example ; and 
whether or not any versions existed in these same languages 
before that epoch, few take the trouble to inquire. Those 
who have done so, however, inform us that (not to speak 
of other countries) in Italy itself, the very centre of Catho- 
licism and the dwelling-place o£ t\veYo^e,\vQ fewer than 
^'S^bt editions of the Bible in lYie 'vexTi«Le\i\»t X.QXi^'^^^fc 
Panted before the year 1500. 
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Thus pleDtifoUy, from age to age, has the Catholic 
Church disseminated these treasures of divine wisdom com- 
mitted to their charge. Her office of dispenser of holy 
Scripture, however, involves in it, as we have said, the 
power of withholchng, as well as that of hestowing. A 
mother, when she distributes food among her children, re- 
gulates its quantity, and the time and manner of their 
receiving it, according to what she knows of the individual 
needs of each ; and she as often shews her maternal care 
and affection in restraining, as in satisfying, their appetites ; 
nay, sometimes, as in cases of sickness, she may deem it 
necessary for a while to keep from them certain kinds of 
food altogether. So it is with our Mother the Church. 
We are all infants in spiritual things, often very weak and 
sickly ones; and we have to look to her, not only to give us 
our meat in due season, but also to withhold it at such 
times as she shall judge it to be injurious to us ; and surely 
her thus withholding it ought not to be construed into 
any disparagement on her part of the food itself. It 
is thus that she deals with the Sacraments : she does not 
bestow them in the same measure on all ; some of them 
indeed, as Orders and Matrimony, she reserves exclusively 
for persons entering on certain states of life ; and of those 
which are intended for the benefit of all Christians, even 
the very chief, the Body and Blood of our blessed Lord, 
which is the spiritual food without which we have no life 
in us, she does not allow all to approach with the same 
frequency; nay, from such as are, in her judgment, in an 
unfit state to receive it (so long as they continue in that 
state) she withholds it altogether. Yet none, even among 
her enemies, have therefore charged her with disparaging 
the Sacraments. And it is manifest that the more sacred 
the treasure committed to her charge, the more exact ought 
to be her stewardship of it, and the more sedulously ought 
she to guard it from profanation, and from being in any 
way perverted from the purpose for which Almighty God 
designed it. Now, with respect to holy Sctv^\.\«^^ iotSa^- 
viduals to attempt to gather the articles oi XXievc ^^\^ Ix^^ 
Jt far themselves, is, in her judgment, Ocivi^ t^ ^^\n«x\. ^^ 
^tis one of her /undamental principles — ^a^xm^v^^^*'^^'^'^'^ 
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involved in the very fact of her otrn existence — that it was 
not the purpose of Almighty God that this should be, and 
consequently that it has not pleased Him to cast Scripture 
into such a form that it can thus be used with success, nor 
to gift individual men with any faculties, natur^il or super- 
natural, which can enable them thus to use it. To attempt 
to do so is therefore, in her judgment, practically to assert 
that to be the purpose of God which is not His purpose, 
and that to be possible which He has made impossible ; — 
that is, to act a lie ; and one, moreover, which brings rain 
to the souls of those who are seduced by it. Now judging 
thus, can she, in reason and charity, do otherwise than en- 
deavour to check this spirit of falsehood, even at the cost 
of withholding the sacred text from those who are thus mis- 
using it, or in danger of so doing ? If a madman, instead 
of using his knife to cut his food, should persist in attempt- 
ing to cut with it his own throat or that of his neighbours, 
who would stand on much ceremony as to snatching it out 
of his hand ? 

And if we look to the facts of the Church's conduct in 
this matter, we shall find that any formal restrictions which 
she ever laid on the reading of Scripture by individuals — 
and such have been few in number — have been caused by 
distinct abuses of this kind; by individuals having pro- 
mulgated their own interpretations of certain passages of 
Scripture, and heresies and schisms, as must needs be, 
having arisen in consequence. There never has been a 
heresy from the beginning, however wild and monstrous, 
which its maintaiuers did not profess to find in holy Scrip- 
ture. And who shall gainsay them on any but the Catholic 
principle of an infallible interpreter ? For if there be none 
such, why has not one man a right to interpret Scripture 
for himself as well as another ? At any rate, so it is ; all 
those old heresies, some of which are now entirely dead and 
forgotten, and most of which would be repudiated (in name 
at least) by the majority of Protestants in this country, 
were all in theiv day maintained as scriptural ynth as madi 
conGdence as the various Protestaiit o^\tivycL'& «t^ tiq^j \ so 
that an ancient Father says, tViat *'m ^OTv^\xa^\\jM9&'^ 
devil lays a snare for the faiihM, to Tft^^ iV^vxvV^t^'cx^ ^ 
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and another, that " heretics take the Gospel of Christ and 
make it the Gospel of the devil by their perversions." 

The first instance, however (at least the first of which 
any distinct record seems to be preserved), of any thing like 
a formal prohibition on the part of the Church of the indis- 
criminate reading of Scripture in the vulgar tongue was one 
made by a local synod and for a temporary purpose. In a 
council of Bishops, held under the authority of a papal 
legate, in the city of Toulouse, in the year 1229, it was 
decreed that the use of translations into the vulgar tongue 
of the books of the Old and New Testaments should not be 
allowed to laymen. If we look into the history of the 
time when this prohibition was issued, we shall see that 
heresies of the most fearful kind were rife in various parts 
of £arope, especially in the south of France ; and that 
these, like former heresies, had spread themselves, in the 
first instance, by means of private interpretations of Scrip- 
ture. About thirty years before this council was held, we 
find by a letter from the Bishop of Metz to Pope Innocent 
IIL, that in his diocese there were held secret meetings for 
the purpose of reading the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, 
and expounding them ; and the persons frequenting these 
meetings, the Bishop adds, *' despised their lawful pastors, 
and laughed at their sermons." In answer to this letter, 
the Pope said that the desire to read and understand holy 
Scripture was '^commendable rather than blame-worthy;" 
but that the despising the lawful pastors, even though they 
might be unlearned, and the frequenting secret assembhes, 
in which unauthorised persons might preach, was, of course, 
to be blamed. He also desired the Bishop to examine the 
version of holy Scripture which they used, and to inquire 
who was its author, and whether he was sound in the faith. 
It soon appeared, however, that these persons had no re- 
spect for ecclesiastical authority of any kind; they. con- 
tinued their secret meetings and private expoundings of 
Scripture ; and the same spirit spreading, as is generally 
the case, in many different places at oncft, >HtcJifc wsN. '«^- 
last into an open heresy, or rat\ieT VaUi xawci^ >asx«»Ke»» 
which raged more especially in tYie aowXXi ol^wcvcfc. ^^^^ 
testsnts in general, at the preseixt ^^. ^«^^ ^orosss^^ 
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cause, as a matter of course, with these heretics of the 
thirteenth century, simply on account of their hostility to 
the Church, and rejection of many of its doctrines, which 
Protestants also reject; hut those among them who have 
really taken the trouble to look into the subject have dis* 
covered that they have little reason to be proud of these 
their brethren, and have been eager to disown them. 
" Some of them denied the reality of Christ's Body ; others 
His being the Son of God ; many the resurrection of the 
body; and some even a future state."* But the most for- 
midable among them, both from their numbers and their 
organisation, were the Albigenses. These sprung from the 
remains of a sect as ancient as the third century after our 
Lord's birth, called the Manichseans. whose doctrines con- 
tained fragments of Christianity, mixed up with wild dreams 
from some of the Eastern mythologies. This sect, which 
had never entirely died out, had re-appeared in the seventh 
century under the name of Paulicians ; and again in the 
eleventh had spread from the Eastern countries of Europe, 
where it had been lurking, to the Western, and had taken 
possession more especially of the south of France, where, 
from the town of Albi, they received the name of Albi- 
genses. They held the existence of two Gods, a good and 
a bad one ; the former, the author of the New Testament 
and creator of all invisible things ; the latter, the author 
of the Old Testament, and creator of man's body and of 
/ all visible things. They rejected marriage, and at the same 
time practised, it is said, the most scandalous immoralities. 
They said that the patriarchs and prophets of the Old Tes- 
tament were all damned ; that St. John the Baptist was a 
demon; and that the resurrection of the body was a lie. 
"This opinion" (their leading doctrine of two principles), 
says the Protestant historian already quoted, " strange as 
we may think it, was supported by Scripture texts ; so in- 
sufficient is a mere acquaintance with the sacred writings 
to secure unlearned and prejudiced minds from the wildest 
perrersiona of their meaning." This judgment of a learned 
-Protestant of the nineteenth cenlxxty ^«& X)ml\. iJao of the 
^ocJesiastical authorities in tbe t\i\Tt;eerkt\i •, «sx^Si^^ tws 

• Hal lam, Middle Apes, \\\. 4^^% 
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sider that the Church holds errors in faith to he fatal to- 
the salvation of men's souls, we shall not wonder much at 
the decision of the Council of Toulouse, nor regard as 
other than a due exercise of maternal prudence on the part 
of the Church, the withholding for a time that which had 
heen, as is allowed on all hands, so miserably perverted. 

And if we go on to a later period, to the yet more 
serious troubles of the 16th century, we shall find that 
"the Bible, and the Bible only," was still the watchword of 
every kind of heresy. Not only Lutherans and Calvinists, 
but Anabaptists also, and Socinians, however utterly dis- 
cordant their opinions from one another, all joined alike ih 
this cry. And accordingly, at the Council of Trent, all the- 
questions then current concerning holy Scripture, and its 
use and abuse, were entered into at full length. 

In the fourth session of the council, after the canon of 
Scripture and the authority of apostolical traditions had 
been discussed and settled, the question of the abuses of 
Scripture came next under consideration ; and these were 
classed under four heads. The first of these was the great 
variety of translations, which caused uncertainty as to the 
real tenour of the Word of God, To remedy this, it was 
judged that one only translation should be regarded a& 
authorised (though the others were not condemned, their 
merit not being examined); and that called the Vulgate 
was the one selected and accepted, as being the most 
ancient; the most in use; as representing the ancient 
copies of the Greek and Hebrew Scriptures more correctly 
than any other Latin version, or probably even than any 
then existing Greek or Hebrew edition; and, finally, as- 
having been made before any of the modem disputes had 
arisen, and so as bemg necessarily unbiassed by them* 
The second abuse mentioned was the incorrectness of all 
the editions of the Bible ; to remedy which it was advised 
that a new edition of the most exquisite correctness should 
be prepared under the eye of the Pope himself, of which a 
copy should be consigned to every catk^dx^ tVivvcOsv^ -^"^^a. 
was afterwards done. The unboxmdedL Yvicik*^^ ol YoXKr^-^^- 
tatioD waa next complained of, aa \)cLe %o>\t^^ ^'^ ^iJ^^^ 
erila then raging ; and it waa pxo^o^^d. X)ci«X tvo\x^ ^«^^^ 
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be allowed to interpret them otherwise than according to 
the sense of the Church and the Fathers. This word 
^^ otherwise'* was objected to, and that of "contrariwise** 
substituted, on the ground that it was not unlawful to 
suggest a new meaning for any passage of Scripture, where 
the Church had not already assigned to that passage any 
determinate interpretation. In the same spirit — surely 
the very opposite of narrow-mindedness— when one of the 
prelates present proposed that none but doctors or derics 
should be allowed to interpret Scripture, the proposal was 
immediately and almost unanimously rejected, on the 
ground that " the blessed work of illustrating the Word of 
God was not to be restricted to any personal quality, as 
neither piety nor learning were so restricted; that the 
heavenly word is written to every Christian, and that 
meditation upon it is a study open to every Christian:" 
only it was determined that the result of their meditations 
should not be given to the world without having first been 
subjected to an ecclesiastical censorship ; neither should they 
be published without the name of the author. The fourth 
and last abuse complained of was the. readiness of printerv 
to publish incorrect editions of Scripture, and unautho- 
rised and anonymous interpretations. 

After all these matters had been settled, the subject of 
translations of Scripture into the vulgar tongues was next 
considered, and discussed at great length, and with the 
earnestness which so important a question demanded. And 
after duly weighing, on the one hand, the evils which were 
likely to arise, and indeed had already arisen, from the in- 
discriminate reading of Scripture, and on the other, the 
benefits to be derived by devout and humble souls from the 
study of the words of Inspiration, the Council came to the 
conclusion, not of destroying or prohibiting such transltr 
tions, but of putting the use of them by individuals under ' 
certain restrictions, subject to the discretion of ecclesiastical 
superiors. 

TJius the Congregation of the Index, — a deputation from 
the Council, of eighteen Fathers, £ot t\ift -^xxr^oAfe of making 
« list ofsuch books as are not aWowedlo \\\^i«i^()!D&Q\.^^i>Sla!» 
^"^ special permission, — in the io\iTt\i T\iit ^«^ ^«« \a^. 
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stated that as, on account of tlie rashness of men, evil had 
resulted from the indiscriminate use of Scripture in the vul- 
gar tongues, it should he left to the judgment of the eccle- 
siastical superiors, after taking counsel with the parish priest 
or the confessor, to give permission for such reading to those 
who, as they knew, would '* receive no detriment from the 
same, hut rather an increase of faith and piety." These 
rules of the Index, it should be observed, are not enforced, 
or, as it is technically called published, in all countries (not, 
for instance, in our own), nor are they generally held to be 
binding on the conscience of individuals in countries where 
they are not so published. Still, however, as is clear, they 
are an indication at least of the mind of the Church ; nei- 
ther does this fourth rule at all contradict that letter of Pope 
Piuis VI. which we have already quoted ; for if any are to 
be permitted to read the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, 
there must needs be translations for them to read ; and 
when the Pope exhorts that the faithful should be incited 
to read the Scriptures, he intends, of course, that they should 
be duly instructed and prepared for such reading ; and this 
is Yirtually the condition which the rule in question re- 
quires. 

In our own country, at the present day, certainly no 

general prohibition of the kind is supposed to exist: on the 

contrary, it is commonly considered as most desirable that 

even our poorer Cathohcs should be sufficiently well read 

in the Bible not to be easily perplexed by the *' text-quoting'* 

of their Protestant neighbours ; and to that end Bibles and 

Testaments are published in the cheapest possible forms, 

md liberally distributed by priests among their flocks. On 

the other hand, the near contact of Protestantism ought 

to make us especially dread the contagion of the Protestant 

tjnht; we ought therefore, even beyond all others, to be 

on oar guard, lest the Word of Life should be to us the 

£Dod of death. 

We cannot ■ take our leave of this subject without ob- 
•wnng ^hat there are other reasons, not eoYi\i^e\ft^ ^Si^ 
toh, which would make it questionaVAe, otl^ n^wjX^n^jlys^^ 
em to Protestants, how far it is desiraVAe to ^xxt ^ox«v^\^^^- 
fioas at least of the Old Testament mto t\ie \ia»^^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
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in general, and which, to Catholic parents, would be qaite 
conclusive against allowing such to be read by young per- 
sons. As regards Protestants, it seems utterly inexphcable 
why, declaiming so violently as they do against the mere 
mention by name of particular sins in some of our popular 
examinations of conscience, and certain details to be found 
in our works on moral theology, written in a learned lan- 
guage and 'never intended for general use, they should yet 
be altogether without apprehension as to the possibility of 
mischief arising from the indiscriminate reading of every 
portion of the Bible. 

We have thus briefly summed up all that the Church 
has done in the way of direct or formal restriction on the 
reading of Scripture, with the exception of local regula* 
tions, from time to time, under pecuhar circumstances. But 
to gain an insight into her real principle and spirit in this 
matter, we must examine, not her formal decrees alone, 
but her practice from age to age. But as this would ex- 
ceed our present space, we shall endeavour, on another oc- 
casion, to enter into the subject more deeply, in considering 
the Church as our instructor in holy Scripture. Enough, 
however, has been already said to shew how utterly Pro- 
testants misstate the question when they accuse the Catho- 
lic Church, in general terms, of withholding the Scriptures 
from the laity ; whereas what she has really done has been 
simply to reserve to herself the authority to restrain from 
reading those Scriptures at particular times, and under par- 
ticular circumstances, those who, as she knows, are enter- 
ing on the study (or in danger of doing so) on a principle 
utterly false in itself and involving utterly ruinous con- 
sequences. To withhold altogether and to withhold at times 
are diflerent things : the one is to deny, the other is but a 
necessary part of the economy of dispensing. When it is 
said that the faithful and wise servant is set over his Lord's 
household, to give them their meat in due season, does not 
this imply that the same meat should be withheld out of 
season ^ 
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*It is the fasliion to say (hat the* Protestant' Churb 
founded on liberty of conscience* This is the &i 
notion among all classes ; yet nothing can be farthei 
the truth, as a glance at history would shew. Henry 
persecuted, Edward YI. persecuted, Elizabeth perse 
and of the Protestant Church as it nowntands Eli 
was the founder. Whatever accidental modifications : 
have undergone from the various poUtical changes tl 
which the crown and the nation have passed, as Eli 
made it, such it has remained. 

I say, then, that Elizidietb-pefBecuted her Catholi 
jects, and persecuted them to the death; and I will 
it by the plain facts of histcnry. 'But I may be toh 
haps, by some, that pvoof is unnecessary; that the asi 
is not denied; that many^ Protestant historians, esp 
of late years, have been forward in exposing and coi 
ing the measures which Elizabeth adopted for the bv 
sion of the Catholic reUgion and the establishment 
church. True, but it matters Httle what historian 
done, if the people of this country are none the wi 
their labours ; and this, speaking generally, is certai] 
case. In the current literature of the day, in news] 
in speeches, whether in Parliament or out, whene 
short, the pubhc is addrewed, the old lies are r€ 
again and ^gain. That penal laws were passed agaii 
Cathohcs, and that many of them were fined, impri 
and even put to death, this, I grant you, is pretty ge 
Irnown ; but then it is «aid that the Cathohcs plott 
rebelled, that the Pope excommunicated the quec 
-rtpleaeed her subjects from their aV\egv«vie^, Mi^\\.^ 
cesaaij therefore to put them doNyiiN^*A\\i«i«.^TQra^\i 
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«hort, tbat it wis the disloyalty bf the Catholics, and not 
their fdi^n, agai&st« which the laws were durectcd. 

Now I w^ go throHgh the first ten or eleven years of 
fiUiabeth's reign — a sufficient period, surely, by which to 
test the tmth of the popular-account, — and I will shew, mostly 
from Protestant writers, that it is utterly ^Edse ; and that 
^Loiing all this time the queen, the government, and the 
Protestant party were the aggressors, and the Catholics the 
-OTifieFera ; Uiat it^as their fidelity to their religion, and not 
tlieir disloyalty to their sovereign, which was the occasion 
of the treatoteat they received. 

Qaeen Mary had expired about noon on the 17th of 
November, 1558. A few hours afterwards the Commons 
were aBSimoned to attend at the bar of the House of Lords, 
■when the event was communicated to them by Heath, Arch- 
bishop of York and Lord High Chancellor. He announced 
at the same time that the Lady Elizabeth, her sister, was 
now queen, and that " of her most lawful right and title to 
the • crown none could make question." For this " good 
and loval service'' Elizabeth, says her Protestant biographer, 
''owed the archbishop a large debt of gratitude, for he 
thus made the first proclaiming of her title a solemn act of 
both Houses of Parliament." " His conduct at this crisis/' 
•he observes, ** secured her the loyalty of the Catholics of 
England/' Not a voice was raised in opposition. On the 
■23d of the same month the queen made her entrance into 
London ; and at Highgate, four miles from the city, was 
met by all the Ci^ohc bishops, who knelt to do her 
homage. 

And what, you may ask, was Elizabeth's religion at this 
tane? Nay, what indeed ! Protestant and Catholic writers 
are now pretty well agreed that she was indifferent to any. 
In the reign of her brother she had adopted Protestantism ; 
in that ofher sister she had conformed to the Catholic re- 
ligion. Ladeed, on several occasions she had found it expe- 
dient to pnitest her fideUty to the ancient faiths «:cA^V«^ 
Mary, on her deathbed, conjured kex t.0 (\.e<^i»x(^\k£t ^l^a^^^^x^- 
rictiim8,'Eliaaheth "prayed God Wie eatXJa. tjkv^X. a^«^ «s>^^ 
swsllowber up alive ifaheweTenotatrufc'^'cftftXi^^^^^^ 
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As such the nation at large still regarded her; though to 
many it was known, and by more suspected, that she leant 
to the opposite side. As a matter of fact, it would seem that 
personally Elizabeth was favourably inclined to many portions 
of the old religion, and that she would have been glad to set 
up a church after King Henry's pattern, in which doctrines 
should continue in the main unchanged, and the sovereign 
be acknowledged as supreme spiritual head in the place of 
the Pope. But her love of dominion was unbounded, and she 
was ready to consent to any change in religion which would 
help to seat her firmly on the throne. At present, however, 
be it remembered, she professed herself a Roman CathoUc. 
In a few days Elizabeth appointed her council, in which 
she retained thirteen of Mary's advisers, but added thereto 
eight of her own selection, who, if not avowed Protestants, 
were notorious favourers of the " reformed" religion. This ■ 
mixture of Catholics and Protestants was to give a show of e 
impartiahty; but it was a mere deception. At the head of r 
her council she placed Sir William Cecil (afterwards Lord : 
Burleigh), a consummate politician, but a most unprincipled i 
man, who having been a Protestant in Edward's reign, had 
not only conformed in that of Mary, but had tried to worm ' 
himself into her confidence by feigning extraordinary zeal 
for the Catholic faith. Mary never trusted him ; and aware . 
of the precariousness of her Hfe, he had turned his devotion 
*' from the setting to the rising sun." By his advice a secret 
cabinet was now formed, consisting of himself and four of his 
immediate friends, by which Elizabeth was able to mature 
her plans more at her leisure. To get rid of troublesome 
opponents, the Catholic leaders were to be brought into dis- 
credit with the nation, and their influence broken by fair 
means or foul. The plan was to institute vexatious in- 
quiries into their conduct during the late reign, and to 
harass the bishops and clergy in particular by a series of 
legal prosecutions, or, if necessary, by new parliamentary 
enactments ; to remove the present magistrates, and appoint 
younger and needier men in their place ; to " purge'* the 
universities and other public in»i\iu.l\OTi^ o^ ^l who were 
attached to the old religion ; in short, to ea\aWft.^wsas^^ut 
Protestant ascendency in chmch and e\»Xit. K>\^\%^^ 
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to be done by degrees^ and as opportunity offered. As for 
leligiony they considered (to use the words of Collier, a Protes- 
tant writer,) that '* it was by no means advisable to allow of 
more than one church ; that the free exercise of different 
religions would prove an everlasting principle of sedition 
and disturbance." Those Protestants, therefore, who were 
disposed to carry the Reformation to uncomfortable extremes 
were to be kept in check ; but '* to prevent discontents," the 
national religion was to be made as large and loose as pos- 
sible : a new Prayer-Book was to be fashioned out of that 
which was in use in King Edward^s reign ; and for this pur- 
pose a committee of the principal reformers, most of whom 
afterwards became Protestant " bishops," was s^retly ap- 
pointed. 

Elizabeth's first act was to notify her accession to foreign 
powers. This she did by announcing that she had suc- 
eeeded to the throne of England " by hereditary right and 
the consent of the nation." The instructions she gave her 
ambassadors varied with her interests ; for in no one thing 
could she act sincerely and straightforwardly. The King 
of Denmark and the Lutheran princes of Germany were 
privately informed of her attachment to Protestantism, and 
of her anxious desire to form a political union among all its 
professors; while the Emperor Ferdinand and Philip king of 
Spain, boUi Catholic princes, were assured of her intention 
to maintain and strengthen the alliance that eidsted between 
the house of Austria and the English crown. Till very re- 
cently, it was generally believed that Elizabeth announced 
her accession, among the rest, to Paul lY ., the then reigning 
Ponti£f» and that his reply was of so insulting a nature as 
to drive her into the public profession of the Protestant 
religion. But documents'*' have come to light within the last 
few years which clearly prove not only that this pretended 
reply was never given by the Pope, but that no such an- 
nouncement was ever made by Elizabeth. Thus a vast mass 
of crimination against Papal arrogance and presumption is at 
once tumbled to the ground; the whole beiii^CQ\>xA^j^^^:^ 
on a fidse foundation. So far froml\ieUo\^'S«N5si«t\«:i>aN.^ 

tefaaed to recognise Elizabeth' s title lo \)aft cto^^^'^^^^^^^*^^"' 
• See vol 4 of Dodd's Church Hxsiwy^ ^^^^^^ ^SaxwK^- 
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it now appears that- he conldnot beiindvoed-by* attthoi: 
urgent aolicitctiona ^ of the- French court ' to- take any partr 
againgt her ; and that long after the suppoead' vefiy»wtm» 
sfod to have reached thk conatr^r, the Pope aad OaidiBBli« 
were expecting, a commnnicatiDn from thetqaeev/ aBd'«mi-»' 
templating an embasay in return; 

This diBoovery of corane rriieyes me fhmi the neceaaky' 
of defending the conduct of the Pope*; but asctliiei wends 
put into his mouth have reference to a fact which had an 
important poUtical bearing in those day% it may be weH t» 
nolace them. The affiront • which - the* Pope- is* pretended tft 
have ofiered to Elizabeth* consisted in hissaTing-tfaat^he. 
was uname to understand the "hereditary ngh?^ of- 'me 
who was not born in lawful wedlock ; an assertion^whieh^ 
however unpalatable to Elizabeth and her pertisaBBr would 
have been perfectly true had it been uttered. Eliaabeth- 
was clearly illegitimate in the eye of the- Ohnmh» haviag- 
been bom while Henry's lawful wife. Queen Oadb[eiuie» 
was living; she had also been pronounced illegitimate^ 
by the law of the land; for, by a solemn instrument wilder 
the seal of Archbishop Craumer, Henry himself had declared' 
his marriage with Anne Boleyn, '' for good and valid rea** 
sons," null and void. A sentence of divorce had accord*- 
ingly been pronounced, approved by Convocation^ aDdralE^ 
fied by act of Parliament ; in which act was included a< 
special clause, declaring Elizabeth to be illegitimate. Thisi 
act had never been repealed ; for though, in regulating the* 
succession to the crown, Henry YIII. had made- Eliaabetii 
capable of succeeding to her sister Mary, he left her stilt 
attainted in blood. But this was not all : there was ano« 
ther and a legitimate claimant to the throne, and that wai' 
Mary Queen of Scots, who had married Francis, damiUn' 
of France, and whose son, James I., at the death of Inn*- 
beth ascended the English throne by that very right o£ de- 
scent which he had from his mother; Again, as tO' the ** c«b-^ 
sent of the nation :" even this was by no meana ao dear to> 
t&ose who lived in that day as it may be to U8» who have the- 
whole event before our eyes. Tbe ipow«i« of Parliament 
wereoet then such as they have emQe\>ecoTCA\ si^^^HifaiBBHDfik^ 
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tary right. So that there would have been nothing so very 
siurpriaing.oc cenanrable had the Pope made the reply whic^ 
he is reported to have made. But even with this doubt 
upon her- title, be it observed, the CathoUcs recognised 
Elisabeth as their queen ; and this fact only serves to 
render her subsequent conduct towards them the more 
iniquitous, and to place their long submission to her tyranny 
in a more striking light 

Elizabeth required no rebuff on the part of the Pope to 
drive her into schism. It is plain, from the instructions • 
she sent lier ambassadors^ from the choice she made in the 
appointment of her new counsellors, and from the sanction, 
she gave to their underhand proceedings, that she was only 
watiSiing the turn of events, and waiting to see how the 
people bore the first changes in rehgion, before she openly 
threw off her allegiance to the Holy See and the profession . 
of Catholicism. Circumstances favoured her design. With 
the people, Elizabeth waa for many reasons popular : she 
had been severely treated by Mar/s government, and not 
wtthoat just grounds, as. her admirers have themselves con- 
feaaed ; but the- sympathy of the masses was naturally drawn 
to a princeaa in distress, and Ehzabeth had availed herself, 
of every opportunity to insinuate herself into their good 
graces by those displays of royal condescension in which 
she waa.BO accomphshed a proficient. The relative numbers 
of CathoUca and Protestants at this time it is now impos- 
sible to ascertain ; professedly, at least, the larger part of ' 
England waa Catholic ; Irelandi" wholly so. On the other 
hand,, the new opinions, it would appear, had made con-i • 
siderable way in London and its vicinity, as well as in the 
seaport towns ; or rather it should be said, that great in- 
diiference about religion and laxity in practice there pre- 
vailed. Anyhow, it is plain that the faith of the nation 
mnat have au£^ed grievously from the continual changea 
thathad been going on, backwards and forwards, for so long 
a -time, the favour which had been shewn to heretical 
teaehsra^ and the diaadvantages under whicVi X\x^ C»^^^^i^K» 
had laboored, not only from an openly YioatAa ^os^roxBasssX. 
like tbMt ofHeary and Edward, but from OTie \isi«X. ^» '^^^ 
♦ HbwEUmbeth treated Ireland will foim a ae^pacn*.^ fps^vi^**- 
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fessedly their friend, — the unprincipled, and as I haye shewn 
you, anti-papal government of Mary. The wholesale exe- 
cutions in which that govemment had indulged, in spite 
of the remonstrances of the Pope's legate, and in opposition 
to the wishes of the Catholic bishops, had alienated people's 
minds from the old religion, and brought odium on the 
Church herself Sympathy for the sufferers had turned 
with many into sympathy for the cause for which they 
suffered. Other reasons also operated in Elizabeth's fa- 
vour. The claim of Mary Queen of Scots was unpopular in 
England; not because she was a CathoUc, but because, 
being married to the eldest son of the French king, it was 
thought that if she ascended the English throne, England 
would become a mere province of France. Elizabeth hoped, 
and hoped rightly, that the fear of this event would make 
men less disposed to sift her pretensions or oppose her 
designs. 

Still it was necessary for a while to proceed cautiously : 
the hopes of the Protestants were to be raised, without 
depressing too much those of the Catholics. She therefore 
played the hypocrite, this '< good Queen Bess," as did her 
right trusty and well-beloved counsellors. Acting on the 
plan that had been concerted, the Queen continued to assist 
at Mass, and occasionally went to confession and received 
communion. She had Uie funeral of her sister Mary per- 
formed in her presence with all the solemnities of the 
CathoUc ritual ; and ordered Masses to be said for the soul 
of the Emperor Charles Y., who was lately dead. Signs, 
however, were not wanting of the line which she was in- 
tending to pursue. The Bishop of Winchester was arrested 
as he descended the pulpit-stairs after preaching a sermon 
at Mary's funeral ; in which, though he expressly acknow- 
ledged Elizabeth's right to the crown, he praised her sister 
for her Christian virtues, and spoke with all boldness against 
false teachers and the sin of schism. Other signs soon 
followed : the Protestant divines now returned from abroad, 
shewed ^liemselves at court, and were appointed to places 
of trust. It began, to be safe to lift t^ie tcAsk. The Bishop 
of Carlisle, while robing for Mass on C\ma\xft»& xoL^Toia^^ 
received an order from the dueen not to ^es«Xft ^^ \3M!«.\. 
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holy Sacrament in the royal presence. To this impkous 
request the hishop made a Tcory simple reply : " My Hfe^'' 
aaid he, " is the qaeen'«, hnt my conscience is my ovm^" 
on which Elisaheth withdrew with her train as soon as the 
.Cbspd was finished. The Bishop of London was subjected 
to a Tezations soit at law ; and the Archbishop of York was 
(Obliged to resign his office of Lord Chancellor. But more 
:^ian this: taking advantage of the tumults which were 
excited by the Protestants, the Queen forbade all preaching 
without a special Ucense from the crown, and at the same 
iime issued a proclamation requiring certain portions of the 
public service to be read in English ; ordering that '^ all 
such rites and ceremonies should be observed in all parish 
churches of the kingdom as were then used and retained 
in her. majesty's chapel, until consultation might be had in 
Parliament by the Queen and the three estates." 

These arbitrary proceedings, and the threat which tlie 
kat words held out of further interference with the worship 
of the Church, made it no longer possible to doubt Elizar 
beth'a intentions. The bishops met and unanimously de- 
clared that they could not in conscience officiate at the 
coronation of a princess whose fidelity to the rehgion which 
-she still professed they had so much reason to distrust. 
Elizabeth did not feel herself strong enough yet to carry 
things with a high hand, or to dispense with the pubhc 
sanction of the CathoUc hierarchy, and many expedients 
were tried to break their resolution. At length the Bishop 
of Carlisle was induced to place the crown upon her head ; 
bat not until the Queen, on her part, had promised to take 
the accustomed oath, solemnly engaging '* to maintain the 
laws, honour, peace, and privileges of the Church as they 
existed in the time of King Edward the Confessor/' She 
also received communion in one kind, and conformed to all 
the ritea of the CathoHc pontifical. The bishop, it is said, 
was haunted with remorse for the short remainder of his 
days ; as well he might, considering the way in which the 
Queen observed the oath she had taken at hi& hBsvi%« ^^^^ 
rest of the prelates stood firm in lixeiT Tfe^»3KBi> wA ^iics»!«s^«^ 
OiemaelweB &om the ceremony. On \)Ckfc ^1 >Qfcte«fc "^ 
earaoMtum, when she waa on liet ^a^ ^"^ ^««fi«ffvas^ 
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many pretty pageants were enacted, in which Elizabeth 
played her part with great effect. Thus, while one of the 
boys of Christ's Hospital was deUvering himself of a lauda- 
tory speech, "she sat," says her biographer, "with her 
eyes and hands cast up to heaven, to the great edification 
of all beholders." As she passed through Cheapside, an 
English Bible was let down to her by a child dressed to 
represent Truth. Her manner of receiving it, says Collier, 
was "particularly taking:" first she kissed her hands, 
and then she took and kissed the book, and laid it to her 
heart; and then she promised she would read it, as if it 
were the first opportunity she had had of doing so, and 
said it was the most precious of all the gifts she had received. 
" It must be said/' he adds, " that she was a great mistress 
of behaviour, and perfectly understood the art of making 
herself popular without expense." 

Ten days afterwards (Jan. 25th, 1559) Parliament met. 
The Queen assisted at a solemn Mass, which was followed 
(wonderful consistency!) by a sermon from a Protestant 
divine. The first thing done was to recognise Elizabeth's 
title to the crown. Mary had been carefid to establish the 
legality of her mother's marriage and her own legitimacy ; 
Ehzabeth ventured on nothing of the kind : she left un- 
reversed the act which declared the marriage of .Henry with 
Anne Boleyn to be null and void from the beginning, and 
which fastened on her mother the stigma of incest, adultery, 
and treason ; but she passed a law, which, though intend^ 
to make the right which she claimed by statute look like a 
right by royal descent, made it only the more apparent 
that any r^ht which she had by statute, presupposed the 
nulUty of her pretensions on the score of descent. How- 
ever, what chiefly concerns us here is the alteration in 
Teligion. The Queen had it declared in parliament that 
her principal object in summoning them together was " the 
honour of Gk)d Almighty ;" and a strange way she took to 
shew it. One of Mary's first acts had been to restore to 
the Church aHl the property of which it had been unright- 
eonalj plundered by her fatkei ; 'EiYix«3c^^\k hastened to , 
appropriate it all again. She a\&o \aoVl "^o^^^^^sscl ^1*^ 
abbey iands which Mary tad gWeu \>w^ Va ^iJasca iwigiaSS:^ 
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owners. Having thus tried the affections of her faithfiil 
Lords and Commons, she proceeded to put in execution 
the project on which she had long resolved, and this was, 
to renounce the spiritual supremacy of the Pope, and estab- 
lish her own authority in its stead ; thus making herself 
supreme governor not only of the state, but of the Church, 
in other words, of all religion in the land. The act declares 
that to the sovereign belongs '^ all manner of spiritual or 
ecclesiastical jarisdiction to visit, reform, redress, order, 
correct, and amend all such heresies, schisms, &c. as by 
any manner of spiritual or ecclesiastical power can or may 
lawfhlly be reformed ;" all which spiritual power, more- 
over, it expressly denies to the Pope. Nor was this all : a 
stringent oath was framed ; and this oath was to be taken, 
not only by every bishop and dignitary of the Church, not 
only by every clergyman who had cure of souls, but by all 
the lay officials of the crown, by every judge, magistrate, 
and mayor ; nay, the beadle and constable were no more 
exempt than His Grace the Archbishop and the Lord High 
Chancellor. No man could bear office in Church or state 
who would not acknowledge on his oath the Queen's supre- 
macy ; in other words, who would not deny his faith and 
cease to be a Catholic. I beg you to look this fact full in 
the face. This Protestant Queen, who in her coronation- 
oath had sworn to uphold the interests of the Catholic re- 
hgion, excludes from every office in the state every Catholic 
who is not wicked enough to sacrifice his conscience and 
his religion to his worldly interests. 

But Elizabeth was not yet satisfied : it was a small thing 
to disqualify the CathoHc for bearing office in the state or 
ministering in the national church ^ he was also prohibited 
from maintaining the spiritual power of the Pope in words 
or writing, under the pain of forfeiting for the first offence 
all his goods and chattels, or, if the said goods and chattels 
were not worth 20/., of being imprisoned for a year. For 
the second offence he was to incur the penalty of a pra- 
munire, as it was called ; and this was im^moroni^sv^X. i^^\)&&. 
The third offence was to be accoTmtedtt^Kftwv\ ^'ft^.x^ \a 
May— and I woald have you think of t\i\a ^^ "cl^^^ ^^^^ ^^'^ 
hear people talk of Popish cruelty— \ie ^«» ^^ '^ te««^ 
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the gallovt) hanged by the neck, then cut down alive, his 
bowels torn out while he was tUive, and, last of all, his head 
cut off! Such was the mild treatment which " good Queen 
Bess" provided for her Catholic subjects ; such wore the 
measures by which '* all mischiefs were to be amended, to 
the pleasure of Ahnighty God, the increase of virtue, and 
conservation of the peace and unity of the realm." But it 
was not enough to enact a law ; there must be a special 
court to carry it into efiect. The Queen was therefore em- 
powered to create a permanent commission for trying all 
offences against the said enactment, which was to supersede 
the usual course of law, and from whose decisions there 
was no appeal. Of the deeds of this infamous court I shall 
have to speak hereafter: I mention its proposed erection 
here, that you may see the sort of madiinery which was 
prepared for forcing Protestantism on the nation, Mid keep- 
ing it there when once it was forced on. 

The statute of supremacy disposed of all official parsons, 
whether spiritual or lay ; that is to say, of all those who by 
their talents or pontion were likely to stand in the way oi 
the goveimment's designs : what remained was, to bring the 
mass of the people under the thumb of the law. The state- 
pope was enthroned ; the n^xt thing to be arranged was a ■ 
sti^e-religion, to which all good subjects were to eonform, no 
matter what their private convictions might be. The state 
was to prescribe to the '^ free-bom Briton" not only what 
pastors he should recognise, but what belief he should pro- 
fess, and what worship he should practise, or at least fire- 
quent. A secret committee, as I have told you, had been 
appointed to remodel King Edward's Prayer-Book ; -and a 
lall was now brought into Parliament for what was called 
*' the restoration of the English liturgy." You must not 
suppose, however, that the clergy had been idle all this time. 
Convocation, which was a sort of clerical parliamettt, had 
met, and had presented to the House of Lords a declaration 
o£ belief in the Cathdiic doctrines then most contested, and 
of adherence to the spiritual authority of the Pope ; whidt 
declaration had likewise been 8u\i%CT\\i^ Vr^ ^e two Uni- 
versiHea of the land. This was an a^Vwttx^ Wwn!w»^ "^asb 
Olinrch And the Parliament were pAacfc^ *m «3cl ^XSaSoAfc A 
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bcMltility one to the other, and that too in a matter in which 
the common sense of the nation pronounced the Church to 
be (to say the very least) most probably in the right. To get 
rid of this embarrassment, an ingenious expedient was hit 
upon, and thb was, to oppose to die recognised authority of 
the Catholic hierarchy the semblance of a rival power. A 
public discussion was got up between the Catholic bishops 
and the most distinguished Protestant divines. This, it was 
predetermined by the government, should terminate only 
in one way, viz. in the discomfiture of the champions of 
the ancient faith. The bishops were allowed no refusal ; 
dispute they must, or judgment would he given against them. 
And observe, the very fact of their disputing placed them 
in a false position, and gave an immense advantage to their 
adversaries. Of this tibe court -party were fuUy aware.. 
They knew that to the nation looking on (and the populace 
were to be admitted as spectators of the fray), it would 
seem as if the matters in debate were still doubtful and un- 
settled questions, on which men might come to opposite 
condosions. Authority there was none to decide on the 
issue of the conference, except the crown ; and for Catholic 
iMshops to dispute under such circumstances was like ac- 
knowledging Uie crown to possess the very supremacy it 
daimed. Sir Nicholas Bacon, a lajrman and a Protestant, 
was appointed to preside ; the Archbishop of York being 
(perhaps) allowed to sit, for appearance sake, in dumb 
show by his side. The pretence of a discussion was all that 
was wanted, and the Protestants managed the matter their 
awB way. In the firat place, they chose the propositions 
for diflcossion, and worded them as they pleased, the Catho- 
lics not even being consulted. In the second place, the 
Catholics were allowed only two days' notice of the subjects 
of debate, while the Protestants had ample time for prepara- 
tion ; and even this short warning it was contrived to render 
useless to them : for, first, they were told they must speak 
in Latin ; and next, that they were to write what they had 
to say in Latin ; and lastly, that this writix\^ ^«& \& \^ \s^ 
fing^h, and not in Latin. Then, again, \t\i*.^'^>^««^ ottetA 
*/ the CouBcil that the Catholica a\iou\A. aW vj* >Qfc^^^ "^^ 
debmle, and the Protestants alwava \iave l\ie Te\i\^ % "^^ ^^ 
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tholics also being refused the liberty of resaming the point 
which had been debated on the previous day, — a mode of 
proceeding which gave the Protestants a manifest advan- 
tage. The bishops were Englishmen, and EngUshmen, it is 
said, like fair play ; and when they saw what sort of justice 
was in store for them, they very wisely refused, on the 
morning of the second day, to carry the disputation further. 
On which the president, who was set to moderate between 
the parties, pronounced these ominous words : "As you will 
not let us hear you, you shall very shortly hear from us.'* 
He was as good as his word ; for *' very shortly" two of the 
bishops who had been the boldest in exposing this pretty 
court-device were committed prisoners to the Tower, whilst 
the three others who had been present were, together with 
their clerical consultors, bound in their recognisances to ap- 
pear from day to day till judgment should be given. In the 
end every one of them was heavily fined. 

The conference being thus concluded to the satisfaction 
of the government, the bill for adopting the new Book of 
Common Prayer was again brought in. The Commons made 
as little difficulty about restoring the Protestant religion as 
only ^ye years before they had done about restoring the 
CatJiolic. As I told you at the time, the nobles and gentry, 
taken as a body (for there were generous exceptions), were 
men of no religion ; all they cared for was to stand well with . 
the court and the ruling powers, and to " keep their own," 
as they said. Protestants under a Protestant king, and 
Catholics under a Cathohc queen, they turned again as the 
wind veered round. In the House of Lords, however, the 
bill encountered a spirited opposition, the whole episcopal 
bench and several lay peers being arrayed against it. It 
was carried by a majority of three. 

What was carried? Merely a law, you may suppose, 
by which Protestantism became once more the national re- 
ligion ; which gave up the churches and the revenues there- 
of to the professors of the new opinions. All this oer- 
tainly fbllowed; and considering that the bulk of the people, 
the middle and the lower classes, weie ^c\i««\\:^ Catholics, 
it waa no slight hardship, or xatiheT,! a^ovX^ «k^^^^ ^Swi^\. 
pjece of tyranny. But was this aW. 1 ^o ", Va»X. ^^^ ^^w^ 
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was a bill of pains and penalties, by which any minister 
who should use any but the parliamentary Prayer-Book 
should, for the first offence, forfeit to the Queen the whole 
of his income for one year, and be imprisoned for six 
months ; for the second offence, be imprisoned for twelve 
months, and be deprived of his hving, or of any other 
benefice he might hold ; and for the third offence, suffer 
imprisonment for life. If he chanced to hold no eccle- 
siastical benefice, he was, for the first offence, to be im- 
prisoned one whole year; and for the second, during his 
life. Thus, by the tender mercies of the law, the Catholic 
clergy were called upon at once to choose between apostacy 
and beggary. 

And did the people escape ? Would you who read and 
I who write this little history have been left in peace to 
worship God according to the dictates of our conscience ? 
Conscience ; with what a laugh of scorn would the very 
mention of such a plea have been received ! " What ! not 
content," it would have been replied, " with the freedom 
which the state allows you ? We put no violence on your 
conscience ; believe what you please ; all that we require is, 
that you should pro/ess as the law directs. If this do not 
satisfy you, then be thankful that we permit you to keep 
your conscience in your pocket." Yes, it is no figure of 
speech, but in a manner Hterally true, that in the days of 
** good Queen Bess" — and, for the matter of that, many days 
afterwards, ay and not so very long ago, until it was sup- 
posed that the spirit of Catholicism was extinct — the people 
of this country were forced to keep their conscience in their 
pocket. For at this, time it was enacted, that all persons 
who should absent themselves from church on Sundays and 
holidays should forfeit for every such offence one shilling 
(worth three of our money, besides being a much greater 
sum in those days), to be levied by the churchwardens of the 
parish where such offence should be committed. This fine, as 
we shall see, was afterwards much increased in amount, and 
levied too ; but it is of great impoTtane^ VJaaX. ^^^5 ^^^6^. 
should be noted in the order in ^Yi\c\i Vt ocjcarcfc^% ^^>Kaa. 
then stood the law; the people ^exe lo >a^ td».^^ ^vsX^^ 
tanta of, not, as the pulpit-oratora of t\ie ^T^^^tA. ^«^ ^^"^ 
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lain persuade you, by Bible-reading or Gospel-preadui^ 
but by the sheer force of l^al persecution. The people o 
this country submitted to the Protestant establishment, no 
through hatred of Popery, nxx through love of Protest 
•ntism, but through fear, — ^fear of being robbed of thei 
bard earnings, or being sent to gaol, if they did not» out 
vardly at least, conform to the religion which their xvikat 
thrust upon them. One thing at least is very plain, tha 
if Popery were so dreadful a piece of tyranny as ne w s pa per 
writers and platform-speakers would make you beheye, thi 
people would have been glad enough to be rid of any thin| 
to hateful, and would not have needed to be frightened on 
of it by the terror of the law. Facts speak for themselrei 
But to proceed with my history. The Book of Commoi 
Prayar was now part and parcel of the law of the land ; ai 
act of Pariiament adopted against the will of the Church 
by which I mean, not tiie dergy only, but the people. 
course nobody was bound in conscience to obey it ; bn 
then the clergy must be prepared to forfeit all their good 
and suffer imprisonment for life, and the people to pay on 
shilling sterling every time they stayed away from church 
Midsummer-day was fast approachmg, the day on whicl 
the state-service was ordered to be used in sdl places o 
public worship ; and to compel compliance on the part < 
the clergy, the government sent out commissioners und 
the royal authority to go through the rural districts aj 
administer the oath of supremacy to the officialB, ecdesi 
tical and lay. They were empowered to suspend or 
prive all such as would not conform to the new religf 
and to appoint others in their places ; as also to prof 
against the refractory by imprisonment, church censi 
or any means whether legal or illegal. They were 
furnished with a body of injunctions, one of which 
curious, as shewing the moral and social condition r 
"reformed" clei^, that I will quote it here. Aft 
citing the scandd that had arisen to the church b 
of discreet and sober behaviour in many of the mil 
both in cbooaing of their wives iixid \u ^^rov^ will 
Jt directs that no priest or deacon ft\i«iS\. Toats^ 
P^nmsaion given by the bishop ot t\v& ^v>t^«fc 
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justices of the peace liviag next to the place where the 
woman hath made her most abode before marriaee, nor 
without the good will of her parents or next kinsfo^, or, 
for lack of such, of her master or mistress where she liveth. 
Bishops also were not to marry without the approval of the 
metropolitan, and likewise of commissioners appointed by the 
Queen in such behalf. 

Another injunction respecting the removal of holy 
images from the churches was the occasion of the grossest 
outrage. Some of the more violent reformers went be- 
yond the royal wishes, and destroyed every painting or 
decoration in which the figures of our Blessed Lord and 
His Apostles were depicted, or which even represented the 
events of Bible history ; and not content with this, they 
tore down all coats of *arms, and broke in pieces the effigies 
which marked the monuments of the illustrious dead. Nay, 
their rage extended to the very bells that hung in the 
steeples, to the steeples themselves, and the buildings to 
which they were attached. The havoc that was done by 
these fanatics surpasses all belief; to such a pitch indeed 
did it arrive at last, that Elizabeth was compelled to inter- 
fere. The images were to be spared, provided — and I 
beg yott to mark this — they were ''not for any religious 
honour," but were '' the images of kings, princes, or nobles, 
estates of this realm, that had been put up for the only 
memory of them to their posterity.*' Saints, martyrs, con- 
fessors, bishops, doctors, holy virgins, even the Virgin of 
virgins, the Blessed Mother of God, nay, the Crucified 
Himself, all might be broken, battered, ground to powder ; 
bat kings, princes, nobles, lords, gentlemen, and ladies, 
these it was sacrilege to touch, and something like high 
treason against our sovereign Queen and the majesty of 
these realms. Such was the national religion which Eliza- 
beth set up in place of the Catholic, and such in its mind 
and spirit is the Established Church at the present day. 

However, the question that interests us here is, how the 
clergy and the people acted, and in what nckAmi^x \!ftK^ ^^etfc 
treated. And Arat as to the biahopa. '\l\ie^w\»J«^'^^'^^sf^ 
not been dissolved a week, before tke^ ^^^^ «am\s\ssasa^^ 
tbe Qaeen'a presence, and eyery moUN^ \«^^o. vci ^s^ 
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tbem to yield to her pretensions. By death and exile thei 
nrnnber' of prelates then in occupation of sees had been 
reduced to fifteen ; they one and all refosed, and were dia^ 
missed with threats and scorn. The government looked in 
vain for any colouralde plea whereon to proceed against 
them ; and when» after much- devising, nothing of the sort 
appeared, it was resolved to tender to each, the oath of su>> 
premacy at such times as might seem expedient^ in the hope 
of thus concealing from the eyes of the nation as much as 
possible the startling sight of a- whole hierarchy suppressed 
by the mere fiat of the state, simply because they would 
not aocept a new rehgion at its dictation. By the end of 
the year the episcopsd bench was cleared ; one only of all 
the Catholic prelates was found base or weak- enough to 
take the oath, and he had *' always believed or profenedv" 
RSLjB Soames, ''according to the last act of Parliament, 
which means the last enunciation of the royal will.'' The 
rest were deprived of their sees and sent to prison ; of whom 
some shortly died; others succeeded in escaping to the Con- 
tinent ; others, as time went on, were transferred to private 
custody; while the few that remained lingered on in close 
confinement all their days. Another motive for delaying 
their ejection was the necessity of creating a Protestant 
episcopate ; for if the Catholic bishops refused to conform^ 
who were to consecrate the new prelates, or to give them 
even the semblance of cctlesiasticid authority ? Here, then, 
would bethe place to tell you how- the "bishops" of the 
state- church came into existence ; but as this would carry 
me too far away from my immediate object, 1 will only say 
that they were set up simply and solely by the royal power; 
in violation of all law and precedent, both of the Church 
and of the realm ; and that for more than one just reason 
they never were regarded as. true bishops by the Catholic 
Church. I say never; for from that time to this, not a 
single '' bishop'' of the Established Church, not even the 
'^Archbishop'* of Canterbury, for all his high-sounding 
^'iJe, haa been any thing else in the eyes of the ancient 
Catholic Chardi of this and of ot\ier \«Lnd% bxit a simple 

^c moDaateriea were nov? broken "vx^ ^wna ^l ^Qofe 
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religious sent adsift into the world were kindly sheltered 
l^.the ambeaeadoF of Spain, and ' conducted in safety to 
the coast of Fhmdenr. Three wJiole conrents of monks 
and nuns also found an asylum on the- same hospitable 
shores ; most of the latter choosing rather to abandon their 
native land than be denied the liberty of living in religious 
community. The rest shifted for themselTes as best they 
could. Ck the higher clergy, deans, prebendaries^ arch!- 
deaconSj and the leading members of ihe Universities, by 
fiir the greater number gave up their offices and emolumenta 
sooner than take the obnoxious oath or adopt the parlia^ 
mentary Ptayer-Book ; and many in consequence received- 
practical proof of what the Protestants meant by liberty of 
conscience, by being put in prison. As. to the clergy 
generally, though no exact account has come down to our 
days, it is plain from incidental testimony that great num- 
bm must have remained constant in the faith. We find, 
for instance, that such was the deficiency of clergy, not^ 
withstanding the restoration of those Protestant ministers 
who had been deprived in Mary's reign, that "for several 
years/' says Hallam, "it was a common practice to appoint 
laymen, usually mechanics, to read the service in the vacant 
churches." "So many churches in country towns and 
viUages were vacant," says Neal, " that in some placea 
there was no preaching, nor so much as reading a homily, 
for many months together. In sundry parishes it was 
hard to find persons to baptise or bury the dead." "The 
new deigy," says Dr. Heylin, "was made up of cobblersv 
weavers, tinkers, tanners, card-makers, fiddlers, tailors, bag- 
pipers, &c." In the diocese of Ely, we are told that in the 
year 1560 a hundred parishes had no ministers ; and in 
that of Norwich, in the year 1562, one-third of the bene- 
fices was unoccupied ; again, the Bishop of Bangor writes 
that he had but two preachers in all his diocese; nor is 
there any thing to shew that these three dioceses were worse 
off than the rest. But not the rural districts only, the 
towns also were destitute of competent \\i%\x\y^V]UL%« ^Vcl 
1563, the Speaker of the Hoiiae oi CommcwiA <i»\xss^«=^'^^ 
tbmt many of the great market-txi^M ^«te -^VNiEtfswX. ^isiosst 
Bobooi or preacher. Again, it ia a iact \>aat, tot xdksv-j -i«^ 
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the two Universities yielded but few candidates for Pro- 
testant orders, the great majority of the members remaining 
attached to the old religion. Oxford indeed was so ^'Popish' ' 
at hearty that Jewel, the Protestant Bishop of Salisbury, 
complained that there were not above two in that University 
of reformed opinions ; and those, he adds, " so dispirited 
as to be good for nothing/' Strype also records that as 
late as 1578 there were at Exeter coUege not more than 
four Protestants out of eighty members, "all the rest being 
secret or open Roman affectionaries ;'* and another annalist. 
Wood, writes that Oxford was "so empty after the Catholics 
left it, that there was very seldom a sermon preached in the 
University church." Such numbers were ejected from the 
several colleges, that "the University," he says, "seemed 
to be entirely destroyed ;'* he also tells us that the persons 
left at Oxford were so few and so illiterate, that an order 
came out " that such as were mean readers should con over 
before-hand once or twice the chapters and homilies, to 
the intent they might read to the better understanding of 
the people and the more encouragement of godliness." At 
the same time, leave was given to make use of the Common 
Prayer in the Latin tongue, " there being some danger," he 
says, "of losing that language in the University ;" to which 
he adds, that there were but some three persons "that 
could preach with any reputation," and that sermons of 
the most ridiculous kind were constantly delivered. 

But further ; outward conformity was no proof of any 
belief in Protestantism. The " Church of England," so 
far from being founded on liberty of conscience, was not 
founded even on the mistaken convictions of its own ad- 
herents; on the contrary, it was forced upon the nation 
against the consciences both of those who rejected it and 
of those who conformed. Bishop Burnet says that " the 
^eatest pari of the clergy retained their affections to the 
old superstition that those in King Edward's time had ; so 
that if Queen Elizabeth had not lived so long as she did, 
till all that generation was dead, and a new set of men, 
better educated and principled, Tirexe ^xoNfOi up and put in 
their rooms, and if a prince o£ ano^et T:^\gLS$ii\k3j^ «Mi« 
-^^eeded before that time, ihey Yiad ipTo\>«Jo\i Xswrafc^ ^isjw^ 
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again to the old superBtition as nimbly as they had done 
before in Queen Mary's days.'' Thus, by the acknowledg- 
ment of one who wrote expressly in support of the English 
Reformation in general, and the Established Church in par- 
ticular, it appears that the great bulk of the clergy who 
conformed to the state religion were men of no learning 
and no principle. Not a single man amongst them, be it 
observed, professed himself a Protestant till it was made 
penal to do otherwise ; until, that is, it became a question 
of abandoning either their incomes or their faith. 

And now as to the laity. Of peers of Parliament the 
oath of supremacy was not exacted; a master-stroke of 
policy, which conciliated those who by their position and 
influence might have given the government most trouble, 
and made them the more careless as to the fate of the 
clergy and the people. But to the mass of the population 
the law was by no means a dead letter. It has been as- 
serted, indeed, says Hallam, that *^ by systematic conniv- 
ance the Roman Catholics enjoyed a pretty free use of 
their religion for the first fourteen years of Elizabeth's 
reign. But this is not reconcilable with many passages in 
Strype's collections. We find abundance of persons haxBBsed 
for recusancy, that is, for not attending the Protestant 
church, and driven to insincere promises of conformity. 
Others were dragged before ecclesiastical commissioners 
for harbouring priests, or for sending money to those who 
had fled beyond sea. Students of the inns of court, where 
Popery had a strong hold at this time, were examined in 
the Star-chamber as to their religion, and on not giving 
satisfiictory answers were committed to the Fleet." Even 
during the first three years of her reign, '* we find," says 
the same author, '* instances of severity towards CathoUcs ; 
and it is evident that their solemnities were performed only 
by stealth, and at much hazard. Thus, Sir Edward Wu- 
degrave and his lady were sent to the Tower, in 1561, for 
hearing Mass and having a priest in ii'^'ir house. Many 
others about the same time were punitttk^d i<(st ^^^ \$<a 
offence ;" among the rest, Lord Lo\ij^aVyttTO\i^>^Vcr^^^>«««^ 
macb favoured by the late Queen. "Mlon^ o^ ^tfc^\o\«*»»^ 
bitibopa, unlike their Catholic predeceaBOT%m^«n'^'^^'^ 
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were among the chief instigaton of the pendoatkm. In 
the same year the Biahop of Garliale complaiDed to - Cecil 
that certain great men had hindered him from " fumiBhing" 
the people as in his opinion they desenred; for, said he, 
« they neither acknowledge the Queen's majesty's sapre* 
macy» neither yet ohey me as ordinary." In 1562 two of 
them are found informing the Council of a priest, who had 
been apprehended in the house of Lady Carew, and -with a 
cruel playfulness suggesting that, '* if this priest were put 
to some kind of torment, and so driren to confess what he 
knoweth, he might .gain the Queen's majesty a good mass 
of money by the Masses that he hath said ; but this we 
refer to your lordships' wisdom." 

But Protestants haye boasted that the Catholics- gene- 
rally attended the law serrice for some years. This, in the 
main, is true ; but in- what spirit, or from what motive, did 
they attend ? Simply to saye their shillings, and to prevent 
themselves getting into trouble — not from any liking for 
Protestantism or the " Prayer-Book ;" and they thought 
themsdves free from guilt because their neighbours did the 
same, and every body knew they acted from compulsion. 
It lA-rtL weU-aitested fact, that many who went to the Pro- 
testant church in public assisted privately at Mass ; nay, a 
Cathohc historian, who wrote in Elizabeth's reign, dedares 
that many of the conformist priests themselves not only 
said Mass in private, but brought the Blessed Sacramen 
with them secretly to the churches, and there communf 
cated such as they knew to be prepsred to receive ; while t 
the eyes of the uninitiated they seemed to administer n* 
thing but the Protestant " bread and vine." It must n 
be supposed, however, that the faithful dergy of the Chur 
allowed them to remain in ignorance of the sin they w< 
committing and abetting by thus putting the low of n 
before the law of God. Books were circulated among 
people, instructing them in their duty, and exposing 
errors of the new religion. In these publications, as .' 
^estants have ac^ nowledged, the Queen's title was not 
peached, nor her government asseiVed •, -y^^— such was 
regard paid by the founders of t\\e ProleafcKXiV. <^\a<^^ 
boasted tight of private judgment— \\ve\ ^tx^ ^^^ 
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•be iliegBly and a penalty set on reading or retaining them. 
It 4s ' admitted^ then, that the Cathohcs attended the Protes- 
tant service " till," as Hallam 8a3rs, *' it came to he reckoned 
a distinctiye sign of their having renounced their own reli- 
gion. They frequented our charches because the law oom- 
polled them by law so to do, not out of a notion that very 
Iktle change^had been made by the Beformation /' But from 
the first there were,: as I have said, nmnbers who never even 
oatwar^y conformed ; .and in many parts of the country 
-people of 'ftll ranks absented themselves from the churches. 
£lisabeth?s second Parliament was held in the year 
1563. The Catholics had conducted themselves as peace* 
able subjects : Lord Montague could even say of them in 
Pndiament, " They disturb not nor hinder, the public af- 
fidrs of the realm, neither spuitual nor temporal. They 
dispute not, they preach not, they disobey not the Queen, 
they cause no trouble nor tumults among the people; so 
:that no man can say that thereby the realm doth receive 
any hurt or damage by them." " It cannot, as it appears 
to me," says HaUam, ^'be truly alleged that any greater 
provocation had as yet tbeen given by the Catholics than 
that of pertinaciously continuing to believe and worship as 
their ife&ers had done before them. I request those who 
may hesitate about this to pay some attention to the order 
of time before they form their opinions." Pope Pius IV., 
who had succeeded Paul IV., so far from adopting any 
hostile measures against the Queen, had in 1560 and the 
following year, addressed conciliatory letters to her, in 
which he begged her to send ambassadors to the Council 
«f Trent then sitting, and declared his readiness *' to do all 
things needful both for the health of her soul and the 
^stabliahment of her royal dignity." Anyhow, you would 
suppose that enough had been done in the way of penal 
legislation, particularly for the establishment of a religion 
which people would have you believe was embraced by a 
grateful and enthusiastic nation, exulting in its freedom 
from the shackles of Popish domination. Woa^. \s!i»a^.\ifc 
your surprise, then, when 1 teU ^ou l\i«X.'^«^\^^caR»X.^^>5^^ 
sooner assembled than it set to ^oi\l «j^««l Vo ^^^"v- '^f^ 
more persecuting laws ! As 'jet wowe Xs^^^* «vy^^ ^ 
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cure of souls, or held office under government, were re 
quired to take the oath of supremacy ; the obhgation wai 
now extended to *' all sorts and conditions of men." Th( 
oath was to be imposed, first, on all members of the Housi 
of Commons, all schoolmasters, private tutors, and attor 
neys ; secondly, on aU persons in holy orders, or who wen 
connected with any ecdesiastical court, or who in words oi 
writing defiimed the established worship, or celebrated oi 
attended any private Mass ; in other words, on the wholi 
Catholic population. The penalty of refusal was also in^ 
creased. To the first division indeed, the oath was to b< 
tendered only once, and on refusal they incurred the for 
feiture of all their goods and chattels, and imprisonment foi 
life ; but to the second division, the clergy and the peopl 
(for they always go together), the oath was to be tenderec 
twice, and on the second refusal the penalty was death 
and that the most terrible of deaths. Yes, the statute 
books of this free country attest the truth of what I say 
tlie Englishman who dared to worship God as his fathen 
had done from time immemorial, did so at the risk of bcin[ 
savagely tortured to death ; of being first hanged, then cu 
open alive, and his yet palpitating heart torn out of hi 
body. Here was liberty of conscience with a vengeance ! 
Of course no one imagines that the Queen, or the gf 
vernment, or. the Protestant bishops were anxious to p 
this murderous law into execution ; no doubt they wou 
have preferred that the people should submit quietly. Tt 
knew very well that if once the Catholics could be m; 
outwardly to conform, their affection for the ancient w 
»hip would diminish, and that gradually they would t 
up with the state reUgion ; at any rate, their children w^ 
grow up Protestants. All that was wanted was their be 
■presence; time and the force of habit, they hoped, w 
do the rest. But there — mark you — the terrible engine 
ready for use whenever the interests of the state requ 
and use it they did, and seemed to revel in the use 
as we shall see in the sequel. 
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The feast which the Church celebrates to-day (the 15th of 
August) is the last, and in some respects the greatest, of all 
the yearly festivals in honour of the Blessed Virgin Mary, 
Mother of God, so that, in some countries, it is even called 
Lady-day, or the day of our Lady, as though it were un- 
doubtedly her principal festival ; and the reason of this is 
obvious, namely, because her Assumption into Heaven is 
the consummation of all the other great mysteries of her 
most wonderful life ; it is the birth-day of her eternal glory, 
the final crowning of all those acts and virtues of her past 
life which we celebrate singly in her other festivals. We 
have already commemorated her Immaculate Conception, 
her Nativity, her Presentation in the Temple, her Espousals 
to St. Joseph, her Annunciation by the blessed St. Gabriel, 
her Visitation of St. Elizabeth, her Purification forty days 
after the Birth of her Divine Son, and her Dolours, or most 
sacred Compassion with the Passion of our Lord ; and now 
at length we are come to the last closing scene of the whole^ 
her departure out of tjiis world and entrance into the king- 
dom of Heaven. 

There are two events, then, which are brought before 
our minds by this day's festival ; first, the death of our blessed 
Lady, and secondly, her resurrection and assumption into 
glory. We propose to say a few words about each of these 
events separately. 

And first, concerning hor death. Deatb* «s w)e all 
know, 18 a conaequenop and penalty of sin ; it had been ex- 
preaaty denounced beforehand as t\ie iD\xii^\£CQft\it of sin : 
J^m what day soever thon dudt eat o! u, flcLWi ^^vaJlX. ^y& ^ 
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Almighty God, therefore '*by one man sin entered into the 
world, and by sin death" (Bom. v. 12). But it is the doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church that the Blessed Yii^ Mary 
was, by the special grace of Gt)d, preserved pure and spot- 
less from every stain of sin, *' not having spot or wrinkle, 

or any such thing, but holy and without blemish" 

(Eph. T, 27). Wherefore, then, did she suffer death ? 

We know, indeed, that her Son our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who, not by grace but by nature, was utterly " unspotted 
and ondefiled*' (1 St. Pet. i. 19), and ''in whom there was 
no sin" (1 St. John iii. 5), yet suffered death, even the death 
of the cross ; but this was necessary and for a special pur- 
pose, ** that through death He might destroy him who had 
the empire of death, that is to say, the devil" (Heb. ii. 14). 
Oar Blessed Lady could not do this ; being herself a child 
of Adam, redeemed by the grace of God and through the 
merits €k her own Son, she was not capable of redeeming 
others. Again, then, it may be asked. Wherefore did she 
suffer death? 

One or two early Christian writers, moved perhaps by 
some such considerations as these, even expressed a doubt 
wb^her she really had died. They had never heard any 
certain account of her last hours and final decease ; and 
they thought it not improbable that she had been exempted 
by some special privilege from the common lot of men, and 
had been removed out of this world into the immediate 
presence of God, without passing through *' the midst of 

thA Jihsdnw of AMth." 
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firmity ; for since, by God's grace, she had been preserved 
from original sin, and her pure flesh had never known de- 
filement, she was saved also from disease and malady, and 
all that weakens and destroys the bodily frame. But death 
came to her upon the wings of love ; the tie which bound her 
soul to her body was loosened by the burning aspirations- 
of that intense desire wherewith she thirsted for the pre- 
sence of her God. 

*' As the hart panteth after the fountains of water," so 
her soul had panted for a re-unibn with her Son, or rather 
for a renewal of His visible presence which should never 
again be interrupted, from the very moment that He as- 
cended up into Heaven. From that moment the language 
of the royal Psalmist had been hers : " God, my Qod, for 
Thee my soul hath thirsted ; for Thee my flesh, oh, how 
many ways !" (Ps. Ixii. 2.) Nevertheless, for the great love 
that she bore to the disciples ransomed by the blood of 
her Son, and now her own adopted children, she consented 
to linger yet awhile upon earth — an exile from the throne 
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her dissolation was at hand, she was living in the holy 
city. Thither also were suddenly gathered together the 
Apostles from other parts of the world, either having been 
moved by some divine inspiration to undertake this journey 
at that time, or else having been actually brought thither by 
the ministry of angels, even as Habacuc was miraculously 
transported to Daniel in the lions' den (Dan. xiv. 35), or 
as Philip the deacon was miraculously removed from the 
company of the Eunudi whom he had baptised, and was 
set down in Azotus (Acts viii. 39). 

The Apostles then (and doubtless other Christians also) 
stood around the couch whereon the Blessed Virgin lay, 
and listened in tearful silence to the parting injunctions of 
their dear Mother. They wept; for how could they do 
otherwise, knowing as they did from the lips of Mary her- 
self that she was about to be taken away from them ? The 
dearest and most precious memorial of their risen and 
ascended Lord, she who had been their most faithful coun- 
sellor, their brightest example, and most constant conso- 
lation under all their trials and sufferings, was about to 
elose her earthly pilgrimage, and to be received into the 
beatific presence: but that which was her gain would be 
thnr keaTy loss : it was to lose Jesus, as it were, a second 
time. They wept, therefore, as dutiful and affectionate 
children must needs weep by the bedside of a dying parent. 
But Mary herself wept not ; she awaited with calm and pa- 
tient expectation, or rather with most earnest longings, the 
moment of her release. She addressed her sorrowing chil- 
dren with words of affectionate encouragement, commend- 
ing to them the Church, the body of her Son, and assuring 
than of the continuance of her maternal love and watchful 
care and protection in Heaven, even as they had already 
experienced it upon earth. By and by, when she ceased 
to apeak, the chamber was suddenly filled with a bright 
light, and with the sound of hymns and canticles sung by 
the heavenly host, who had come down Xa 4o V^tv^xol \.^*Cq>s^ 
Qaeen of Heaven, and to accompany Yiex \\i\iEt ^«a»»J^ ^^i^ 
af.tbm woM into the realms of eteni«l\Aa»% widi^a^ . ^^^^^ 
ike heMvens were opened, and the Son oi Q^o^ ^vm^^ ^ 
" 'in receive the pure and atainlLcBa «^\3nX. o^>A^^ 
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ther, which in that instant forsook the body, and was re^ 
ceiyed into its appointed place in Heayen, being raised fieur 
aboye angels and archangels, diembim and seraphim, and 
placed at the right hand of her diyine Son. 

Should these pages fall into the hands of any thonght- 
fdl Protestant, he may be disposed perhaps to make ob* 
jection to the picture which we haye drawn of the death 
of Mary, as being something too bright and glorious ever 
to haye been the lot of a mere creature, a cMld of Adam 
like ourselyes. But we would earnestly entreat such an one 
to call to mind all that he has eyer seen, or heard, or read 
of the death-bed experiences of holy seryants of God, either 
in this or in any earlier age of the Church, and then to ask 
himself whether it is not reasonable to expect that some- 
thing still higher and more blessed than any thing which 
has happened to any of these, something altogether special 
and extraordinary, should haye been the priyilege of her 
who, alone of all human creatures that eyer existed, was 
neyer separated from God ; who was created and liyed for 
Him alone ; from whom He took His own human nature ; 

in n xvnr/1 ^irlin xsraa. ffi^ l\^nfhi»v ? P.nn a-nv man iirK/\ voalW 
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iaints could ** count all things but as dung" that they 
ght '' gain ChriBt," how much less could any portion 
her treasure be on earth, who had carried in her chaste 
dinb the price of man's redemption ! Neither, again, was 
possible that troublous doubts and misgivings about the 
ertainty of final salvation should find any place at the 
icathbed of the Mother of Jesus ; for if it was given to 
he Apostle of the Gentiles, towards the close of his life, to 
exdaim with confidence, << I am ready to be sacrificed, and 
the time of my dissolution is at hand : I have fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the ^th : 
as to the rest, there is laid up for me a crown of justice, 
which the Lord the just judge will render to me in that 
day" (2 Tim. iv. 8), how much more would not the same 
privilege belong to one whose union with Grod was un- 
speakably closer and more perfect than that of any apostle 
▼ho ever lived ! 

Or, again, if the Church prays for every Christian soul 
IS it leaves the body, that the bright company of the angels 
may come forth to meet it ; that the triumphant and white- 
robed army of martyrs may draw near to welcome it ; that 
the choir of virgins may receive it with exulting hymns; 
that Jeans may lift up the light of His countenance, mild 
md gracious, upon it ; that the heavens may be opened to 
it, and that it may be received into the city of the heavenly 
Jerusalem ; — if all this, I say, is what we are taught to hope 
and pny for in the case of ordinary Christians departing 
oat of this world, what may we not believe concerning the 
death of the Blessed Virgin, who was at once the Queen of 
angels and of saints, of virgins and apostles, yea, the very 
Queen of Heaven, and the Mother of our God ? 

YcB, Mary's death must needs have been such as we 
have described it ; not merely calm and peaceful, but even 
triumphant and glorious ; and it has always been so cele- 
brated by the Church from the very beginning, under the 
Tarioua titles of fhe Sleep, or the Beat, ot \Xi<&'^^sfiA3^ ^^ 
oar Bhued Lady. ''Mary died; but Yiet deaX^CL ^^& ^\s^« 
Aet^ MH}t an effect; and when it was o^er, *\t ccaa^^ V^ 
f^ dkd, that she might live ; slie died «» «LXttaXX«t o1* 

' * -«^ oall it^, to t^^^^ ^^''^ "^^ 
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the debt of nature, not primarily for herself, or because 
of sin, but to submit herself to her condition, to glorify 
God, to do what her Son did ; not, however, as her Son 
and Saviour, with any suffering, or for any special end ; 
not with a martyr's death, for her martyrdom had been 
before it ; not as an atonement, for man could not make 
it, and One had made it, and made it for all ; but in order 
to finish her course, and to receive her crown.** 

Mary then was dead ; and her sacred body — that body 
which had been not only the temple of the Holy Ghost, as 
the bodies of all Christians are, but the very tabernacle of 
God Incarnate — was borne by the Apostles to a sepulchre 
already prepared for it in the valley of Jehoshaphat. 
There it was buried with fitting rites and ceremonies, 
amidst the sobs and tears of the faithful who accompanied 
it to the tomb, and who crowded round with eager reve- 
rence to take a last view of those features which they knew 
and loved so well, and which were now about to be re- 
moved from their sight for ever. They were still bright and 
lovely as with the freshness of life and youth ; there was no 
trace of age or suffering about them, no cold rigidity of 
death ; but the lips seemed still to speak, and the face to 
smile, as though the body were not yet forsaken by the im- 
mortal spirit whose dwelling-place it had so lately been. 
Long and lovingly they gazed upon the beautiful corpse; but 
at length the gorgeous veil which had covered it during its 
procession from Jerusalem to the tomb was again placed 
over it; the stone with which the entrance to the sepulchre 
was to be closed, was securely fastened ; and the Mthful re« 
turned, silently and in tears, to their respective homes. 

Yet a few still lingered behind,* unable to tear them- 
selves away from the last resting-place of what was so dear 

* What follows need not be taken as literally and certainlj true. 

We shall repeat what is the most accredited tradition of the Church; 

but our readers must remember that all iwViichift of faith with reference 

to this day^B festival — that is, all which they aiehovm^ Vi\w^icH^ un- 

aerpain of an — is this, that our BleRsedlAdy Vaiio\o\i%«t\3L^«ii«BsfiDK 
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to them, and foreknowing probably, through the inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit, the wonder that was about to be per- 
formed ; these few kept watch around the tomb, both by 
day and night, until the third day ; and during the whole 
of this time, an invisible company of angels were their 
companions, filling the air with the sweet harmony of their 
voices, singing and praising God. But on the third day 
this heavenly music ceased ; and about the same time there 
arrived at Jerusalem an Apostle — the only one still living 
who had not been present at the Blessed Virgin's decease, 
who, as soon as he had heard of the loss which the Church 
had sustained, earnestly besought his brethren to indulge 
him with one last look at the countenance of the Mother 
of his Lord. Not unwiUingly they yielded to his impor- 
tunity ; and a company of Apostles and disciples set forth 
with St. Thomas to go and open the tomb in the valley of 
Jehoshaphat. When they arrived there and heard that 
the angelic harmony had ceased, they knew full well what 
it was that had taken place. They knew that the body 
of their Mother, like that of her Divine Son, was no 
longer where they had laid it, in the grave. Nevertheless, 
they persevered in their intention of opening the tomb, 
and found as they had anticipated. Nothing was there ; 
nothing, that is, but the veil wherewith the body had been 
covered, and the flowers wherewith the holy women had 
carefully adorned the sepulchre when first it received its 
precious deposit. Moreover, fresh flowers of most exqui- 
site colour and fragrance had sprung up where the body 
had been laid ; the white lilies of virginal purity, and the 
blood- red rose of the martyr's charity : but the body itself 
was gone. Jesus had come down from Heaven, attended 
by an innumerable company of angels and ''of the 
Church of the first-born," and bringing with Him the 
blessed soul of His Virgin Mother. Then, in obedience 
to His divine word, this soul re-united itself to her sacred 
body» which, like His own, had iio\. >a^c^ ^oSfc^^^ \.^ ^rs^ 
ecrraptioD ; and immediately tVie \io^^ wco^^>^'^'^^'» ^<st\.- 
oa&, and immortal, and passed at once lo XX:^^^. ^^^^^^^^^ 
wMcb Jeaua had prepared for Viex «X ^\^ ^^"^ ^^^ 
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Such is the event, then, which the Church celebrates 
to-day under the title of the Assumption of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. " This day Mary the Virgin went up to. 
Heaven ; rejoice, for she reigneth with Chnst for ever ;"— 
*' she is taken up into Heaven, where the King of Idngs 
sitteth upon His starry throne ;" — *' the holy Mother of 
Qoi is exalted to heavenly kingdoms above choirs of an« 
gels ;" — '* the Queen standeth at the King's right hand in 
a vesture of gold;" this is the language which the Church 
has chosen wherewith to do honour to so great a festival ; 
and although she has never defin.ed this boddly Assumption 
of our Lady, so that it should be an article of the faith, 
like the Resurrection and Ascension of our Lord, yet what 
Christian is there whose heart does not recognise, when 
once he has reflected upon it, the beautiful fitness (if I 
may so speak) of this event in the Hfe of our dear Lady, as 
the natural and almost necessary correlative of those eventa 
in the life of our Blessed Lord ? 

Protestants not unfrequently urge it as an objection 
against the Catholic Church, that she represents the life 
of our Lady as, in some sort, a counterpart of the life of 
our Lord. You celebrate, they say, the Nativity of Christ, 
and you celebrate also the Nativity of Mary ; if Grood Fri- 
day is consecrated to the Passion of Christ, the Friday be- 
fore it is consecrated to the Compassion of Mary ; and in 
like manner, if you keep holy the day of Christ's Ascension 
into Heaven, so also you keep holy another day in honour 
of the Assumption of Mary. This is what is often objected 
to us by Protestant controversialists, and we at once admit 
that it is so ; it is a necessary consequence of our belief 
that Mary was the Mother of Jesus ; we think that there 
is nothing unnatural or extraordinary in supposing the life 
of the Mother to have been like the life of the Son ; rather 

-fVkof if 'wniilrl liavA Kppn afranupo on/1 iinnafiirol \\aA if Vwum 
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Lord which corresponds to this is called the feast of the 
Ascension. Now there is a difference hetween these two 
words, which accurately expresses also the difference be- 
tween the two eyents. Our Lord ascended^ or went up, 
into Heayen, by His own power, by virtue of His divine 
omnipotence ; but our Blessed Lady was assumed, or taken 
up into Heaven, not by any inherent power of her own, but 
by the grace and favour of Almighty God. ** Who is this 
that cometh up from the desert flowing with delights, 
leaning upon her beloved?'* (Cant. viii. 5.) Jesus went up 
by virtue of that power which He had by nature as the Son 
of God ; Mary was taken up by the will and favour of her 
Almighty Son, conferring this privilege upon her whom He 
had chosen to be His Mother. The Ascension was an act 
of God, acting by and for Himself ; the Assumption was a 
special grace bestowed by Him upon the best and purest 
of His creatures. 

Thus it is clear that we are as far as possible from 
identifying these two events, and representing them as 
really the same in their character and circumstances ; we 
only say that they correspond to one another, and that 
the one is as it were the natural and almost necessary 
correlative of the other. For consider ; we believe that 
Jesus is ascended into Heaven, not in His divine nature 
only, but in His human nature also ; not with His soul 
only» but with his body also. The very same body which 
was conceived in the Virgin's womb and nourished at her 
breast ; which was nailed to the cross and laid in the tomb ; 
that very same body is now ascended into Heaven, and sits 
there on the throne of God for ever and ever. And can we 
believe that the flesh of Mary, of which that sacred body 
was formed, was allowed to moulder and rot in the grave, 
and to become the food of worms? Is there not some- 
thing odious and revolting in the very idea? Surely it 
is most repugnant to every feeling of gratitude of which 
the human breast is capable, to thixkk. \Jck»X. "Oafc ^w^ ^ 
Mary should so repay the debt He coitt!^ft&c«vA^^ "^^ ^^T'v 
to Hia Mother, that He, wliose commwx^tCiea\. Sx. "^^ J^^ 
(Mdren should honour their fat\ieT a\i^ ^^^^^i'^^C^^ s 
««««nwed that He would not iail to xen^tvx^ ^xv^ 
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of a cup of cold water to the meanest disciple, shotdi 
suffer " the worab that bare Him and the breasts whicl 
He had sucked," the heart whence He had received Hi 
blood, the hands which had ministered to the wants o 
His helpless infancy, and the feet which had so assidu 
ously waited upon Him during His whole life, to be dis 
solved into dust and ashes and to mingle with the clay o 
the earth. We are taught by holy Scripture itself, tha 
it was not possible that the flesh of Christ should '' 8e< 
corruption" (Ps. xv. 10; Acts ii. 24) ; neither, therefore 
was it fitting that the flesh of Mary, from which the flesl 
of Christ was taken, should suffer that degradation. 

Observe, I am not putting forward this argument ai 
being in any way the ground of our belief in the Assump 
tion of our Lady ; far from it ; the real ground of our belie 
in that event is of course tlie traditional teaching of th< 
Church ; but I say that the consideration we have sug 
gested is such as should oblige all Christians to acknow 
ledge the reasonableness of this belief, even if they will noi 
accept it as true ; if they refuse to believe the fact of th< 
Assumption themselves, at least they should abstain fron 
bringing railing accusations against those who do believ< 
it. For, as it has been well observed, " to sympathise witl 
this fact but two things are required : one is the belie: 
that Mary is the Mother of God; and the other is a belie: 
in the resurrection of the body. They who believe in th< 
doctrine of the Incarnation — that is, who believe that Jeeui 
is very God and very Man ; God of the substance of Hii 
Father, begotten from all eternity; and Man of the sub 
stance of His Mother, bom eighteen hundred and fifty-tw( 
years ago in the stable of Bethlehem, — and who cannot 
therefore deny to Mary the dignity of Mother of Gt)d ; anc 
who also believe that article of the Creed which they oftei 
repeat, Hhe resurrection of the body;' these persons an 
bound, we think, to concede at least this much, that oui 
belief, that Mary's resurrection has forestalled the great day 
^ a moat reasonable belief. God \a omm^oX.«oX\ Wssxefon 
^e bad assuredly the vorver to laiae t\ie >ood^ Q»l^Yi\^fi{CBK 
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is expected; they should believe and rejoice in the memory 
of so glorious an event, as the Church year by year encour- 
ages them to do upon this day, and as all her faithful chil* 
dren have ever delighted in doing for the last 1 500 years ; 
but even of those who are aliens to the true fold, as many 
as name the name of Christ, and '* confess that He is come 
in the flesh," should certainly acknowledge as much as this, 
that the Assumption of His Mother into Heaven, in body as 
well as in spirit, was at least a probable consequence of His 
own Ascension. 

There is yet another fact also, which may not unfitly be 
urged upon the consideration of those Protestants who are 
scandalised by the teaching of the Catholic Church upon 
this subject; we mean, the fact which we read in holy Scrip- 
ture itself, that at the resurrection of our Lord "many 
bodies of the saints that had slept arose, and coming out 
of the tombs, came into the holy city, and appeared to many" 
(St. Matt, xxviii. 52, 53). Now, it has been always commonly 
believed, that the saints who were thus awakened from the 
sleep of death before the great and final day, were not re- 
stored to their friends upon earth merely that they might 
taste again of the bitterness of death, and again be con- 
igned to the dark silence and to the corruption of the 
rave ; but that they were suffered to retain the bodies 
hich they had thus recovered, and with them were trans- 
ted into Heaven to accompany the triumphal Ascension 
* their Lord. This, I say, has always been the common 
lief of Christians, and certainlv it is a belief which com- 
tnds itself as reasonable and true to every pious soul; and 
bis be so, the Assumption of our Blessed Lady may be said 
^ome at once a matter of certainty. For those who be- 
e the resurrection and ascension of many, can have no 
culty in believing the resurrection and ascension of one, 
cially when that one is the Mother of Him who, in His 
}d humanity, is now reigning in Heaven. There axe fe*^ 
ms who would not allow that it's? «aot^^ \xv&\»%sA^s«*»ss«^- 
'bat Mary should surpa&B aW otV<^* "--" * 
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then, the general resurrection of all mankind in the ei 
of the world was anticipated in the case of these ** mai 
saints/' who **came out of the tombs and appeared 
many** at the time of our Lord's Resurrection, may we n< 
or rather must we not, believe, that the body of Mary too 
not dissolved into dust and ashes, but has been raised lo] 
since " in glory and incorruption," " a spiritual body, ha 
ing put on immortality," and is now "always with t 
Lord?" 

If Protestants would think over these facts with tt 
calm and serious attention which they deserve, they wov 
no longer be scandalised at the doctrine of Catholics as 
the Assumption of the Mother of Gk>d, but would thei 
selves acknowledge it as not only possible, but even in i 
highest degree probable. And this conviction of its prol 
bility should be still further strengthened by the considei 
tion of this remarkable fact — ^remarkable, that is, supposi: 
the Assumption to be what Protestants in general accuse 
of being, " a fiction of the dark ages," — that among aU t 
innumerable relics which have been preserved in the Catb 
lie Church from the very earliest times, including relics 
most of the holy Apostles themselves, and of othera of t 
same age, none whatever are any where supposed to exist 
the body of the most Holy Virgin. Protestants indeed in 
gine that all these early reUcs are fictitious, and never real 
belonged to the persons whose relics they profess to 1 
But this makes no difference to our present argument ; < 
rather, it makes our argument very much stronger ; for 
it was the habit of the ancient Christians, as Protestai 
would have us believe, to pretend to have reUcs which th 
did not really possess, whence comes it that they never pi 
tended to have any of the Blessed Virgin Mary ? It was 
easy to say that a certain church contained the body, oi 
jrartion of the body, of the Blessed Vir^n, as to say that 
contained the head or the whole body of St. Peter or { 
-^o^ supposing that nothing ^waa kno^n or believed 1 
OhriBtians which would haye at once caim.eX«A.»M^«5i" 
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Prince of the Apostles. Yet no such claim was ever made. 
Borne claimed to have the bodies of St. Peter and St. Paul, 
Spain claims the body of St. James ; and other countries 
and churches make a similar claim for the bodies of the 
other Apostles, and of the early saints and martyrs ; but 
no church or country claims, or ever has claimed, to be 
possessed of the body of the Mother of God ; they may 
daim to have the veil wherewith her body was covered, or 
some other relic more or less intimately connected with her, 
but not one of them claims to possess her body. If the 
belief of the Catholic Church be true, that her body was 
reunited to her soul, and that they were together taken up 
into Heaven, this fact is at once accounted for ; but if other- 
wise, Protestants are bound to find some other explanation, 
whidi shall be equally reasonable and satisfactory. 

We have said thus much upon the arguments that might 
be urged, from reason and from history, in support of the 
CathoHe belief of the Assumption of our Lady, for the sake 
of Protestants into whose hands these pages may fall, and 
who have either never tnought of the subject at all, or have 
been taught to ridicule and scoff at the history as a mere 
Bupendtious fable. To Cathdics, we well know, much of 
what we hare said will have been needless ; some portion 
peihaps may have almost sounded offensive, as though seem- 
ing to admit a doubt as to the credibility of this high and 
l^orioos privilege of our Blessed Mother, a privilege which 
^ loving instinct of all true Catholics feels and knows to 
liav« been hers, almost as the necessary consummation of 
wiiflft flhe had before received. They feel that it could not 
jpoaiiUy have been otherwise ; that the honour of Almighty 
I €Kid absc^utely required, as it were, this supreme exaltation 
I «f one standing in so near a rdation to Himself; that that 
I most wonderfol miracle, whereby a creature became the 
I Mother of her Creator, would have been in & TfiA£L\\Kt Sssir 
I perfect, had she not received that recomip^\i%feol^^'«l^'^ 
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In my last I told yon something about the condition of 
Catholics during the times of the Tudors ; that is, up to 
the death . of " good Queen Bess ; " and I think you will 
agree with me when I say, that degraded and dishonoured 
as the Catholic Faith then was in England, the dishonour 
reaUy belongs, not to us Catholics, who were the sufferers, 
but to those whom you have been taught to worship as 
your " Protestant forefathers'* and the glorious Reformers. 
You have seen how the savage monster Henry, and after 
him Cromwell and Cranmer, the wicked ministers who 
acted in young Edward's name, and lastly the vain and 
heartless Elizabeth, each and all sent to the stake or to the 
gibbet those who denied the unrighteous claim of a temporal 
sovereign to be considered the spiritual head of the living 
Church of God ; and now we will go on to inquire whether 
it fared better with Catholics under the rule of the Stuarts 
and those of the Orange and Hanover lines, who came, each 
in their turn, after Elizabeth ; and I think we shall find 
that, though, as a matter of fact, fewer persons were hung 
or burnt at the stake for their faith under the new race of 
kings, yet the personal and civil condition of Catholics was 
not much changed for the better. 

At the death of Elizabeth, the- nation, and with it the 

Church established by the nation, had long since severed 

itself from the See of Rome ; and the cruel measures of 

tliat queen bad gone far towards reducing the numbers of 

Catholica in England to a very scanty £e^ . So we hear little 

^- "^^^"^ lawB passed forbidding »9pea\s W ^xci't, w «ss:^ 
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Scotland. In his first speech from the throne, he saict, 

that ''so far from increasing the burdens" of Catholics 

'* with Rehoboam," he had, '' so much as either time, oc* 

casion, or law could permit, lightened them/' And as to 

those who had been bom and brought up GathoUcs, he 

says, 'M would be sorry to punish their bodies for the 

errors of their minds, and the reformation whereof must 

come only of God and the true Spirit.'* But he was a vain 

and foolish man and a very weak king, and he was forced 

in a great measure to please the people in order to secure 

his throne. So, in the first year of his reign, he aUowed a 

law to be passed confirming the statutes of Elizabeth, and 

enacting that two-thirds of the estates of Catholics which 

had been seized should be kept in the king's hands after 

the late owner's death, till all arrears of penalties were paid, 

and then given up to the heir, if he were a Protestant*. 

Any one who went beyond the seas and did not return 

within one year, was rendered incapable of inheriting lands 

or goods. Women, and all persons under 21 years of age» 

could not leave the kingdom without permission from the 

king or his council; and no one was allowed to teach in any 

school or family without Ucense from the Protestant bishop 

appointed by the king. The fines which Elizabeth had 

enforced on all who would not come to Protestant worship, 

together with all arrears, began now to be so rigorously 

exacted, that many Catholic famiUes were suddenly reduced 

to beggary. This deceit on the part of the king, together 

with the sense of their own wants and sufferings, galled]^ 

Catholics most painfully, and led to that event with whkb 

you are all so familiar, under the name .of " the Gunpowdor 

Plot." I shall reserve what I have to say about thiB fiunoos 

plot to another occasion. For the present I will only 

make one remark upon it, namely, that it is quite certain 

that very few Catholics knew any thing at aU about it (not 

a dozen altogether); and that the two Jesuit priests to 

whom it hecHine known only in confession, did aU that lay 

j'n their power to persuade the conafiTatQia to abandon thdr 

purpose. JVeFertheleaa, the fury, w tibft t»Sloxl \)«a^ ^^<6ft 

roused, 2t$ anti-catholic ridert "w^ite TMii<^ \<» ^*»fc «m^ 

cunnuig to neglect the golden o^^w^^^^^ o«««A.Xft«si«i 
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for enforcing with redoubled energy the penal laws already 
existing, and adding new spirit to the Popish persecution. 

I mast tell you in detail what new oppression was 
enacted« First, it was ordered that every Papist who con- 
formed to the law-Church should receive *^ the Sacrament" 
in his parish church within a year» and once every year 
afterwards, under a penalty of 20/. for the first offence, 40/. 
for the second, 60/. for the third, and so on, half the money 
going to the king and half to the informer. Nay, the 
ehoichwardens were to be rewarded with forty shillings for 
every ** recusant" who absented himself from the Protestant 
church ; and they were to return the names of such people 
every year to the quarter-sessions. The state bishops, or 
any two justices of the peace, were empowered to force the 
oath, acknowledging the king's supremacy and disowning 
that of the Pope, on every person of the age of eighteen 
and upwards who had not received the Sacrament twice in 
the preceding year, or on any stranger passing through 
their neighbourhood: those who refused the oath were 
ordered to be imprisoned till the next quarter-sessions, and 
if they refused it then, they were subjected to the pains 
of a pramunire, which I explained to you in my last If 
any gentleman went abroad to serve a foreign prince, he 
was bound to give a bond, with sureties in 20/. at the least, 
not to be reconciled to the Church of Rome ; and if he went 
abroad without taking the oath, he was accounted a felon. 
If a person betrayed a '* Popish recusant/' or any one who 
entertained a priest, and contrived to convict him, he was 
rewarded with a third of the convict's goods. What is more, 
all ** Popish recusants" were forbidden to practise the 
eommon or civil law, to be counsellors, advocates, attorneys, 
proctors, or derks, or to bear any commission in either 
army or navy, under pain of 100/. for every offence. Nay, 
if a man married a Papist, he was shut out from all these 
poata of honour and profit, and fined also if he did not 
repair to the Protestant church once a. txvsclXJgl ^^.N^AaX^vsi^ 
reoeiTe the Sacrament as the \aw eii^wsift^MAXiW^^^^i^^Ks^ 
ebOdren in (what the law termed) tYie tcvvfc t^wmtd.. '^^i^^ 

K) forfeited tYieir \Mvd% «^^ ^^^^;!^ 
MoU inherit none 



amnkd women too forfeited tYieVr \»svda «s^^ ^^^^^ 

le of their huBbaxid: 1^ ^we^tci . 



I 
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recasant conld appear in any conrt of law, either at witnea 
or plaintiff, or defendant. Every honaeholder, of whateri 
religion, who kept any Catholic serrants* was to pay a fin 
of 10/. every lunar month, that is, thirteen times in the yet 
for every servant. If any one was married according 1 
the Catholic form, he lost all lands that might helong to hi 
wife; the wife, too, could inherit no property whatevc 
from her husband. And if the man married a w^e who ha 
BO lands, then he was punished with a fine of 100/. instead 
The same fine was laid on all who did not take their chil 
dren to the Protestant church to be baptised within a montl 
after birth. And further, they did not stay the hand g 
persecution here : they pursued their victims to the grave 
and even there they scarcely suffered them to rest in peace 
for it was ordered, that if any Catholic was buried excep 
in a Protestant churchyard, those who caused him to be » 
buried should be fined 20/. If any Papist was patron of ai 
English living, he could not present to it, though ever^ id 
fidel and atheist could do so. Whoever brought into Eng 
land any Romish Missal or Psalter was fined, the book 
forfeited, and any two justices of the peace were actuall; 
empowered to enter the houses and lodgings of Papists, o 
of those whose wives were Papists, and to deface and bun 
any erudfixj beads. Popish relic, or book, which they miglj 
think it uufit for such recusant to have. The crucifixe 
together with any relic of value, to be defaced at the ne 
quarter-sessions. And here I cannot help remarking, 
Ihe way, that this defacing of the image of our blessed * 
viour, which was thus enjoined by the laws of a nation c 
ing itself Christian, is precisely the very test which has b 
adopted before now by the rulers and magistrates of s 
heathen nations, as a proof on the part of the person d 
it of his renunciation of Christianity. Id China, h 
and some other countries, any person who was susp 
either of teachiug or believing the Christian faith, was > 
upon to trample under foot, or otherwise deface, the 
^; if he consented, be was considexed. to b^ o\ie of 
Belrea—a heathen idolater who blasphemed Ci\ff\aV. 
Sbi^tf^^' ^^ ^^'^ immediately condemned ^% %. C 
^ ^^^-countiy numbers both of piieftta Mid\s 
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fered death rather than consent to this very defacement of 
the crucifix, which these reformers of Christianity here en- 
joined by law. 

But to return to our history. The king, as we have 
said, was personally opposed to the barbarous laws we haye 
been setting before you ; but he lacked the goodness and 
the courage to set himself against the tide, and so he gave 
his consent to whatever the Protestant Parliament might, 
choose to enact against Catholics. The Parliament, on more- 
than one occasion, prayed for ** a more rigorous execution 
of the laws against the rapists ;" but this die kiu^ refused. 
In £ust, all the kings of the Stuart line were peraonaUy op- 
posed to the persecution of their Catholic subjects; but 
they were very weak, and allowed the Protestant feelings 
of uieir subjects and Parliaments to carry every thing be- 
fore them. It was the nation, and more especiaUy the 
National Church, which urged forward all these disgraceful 
measures for the d^radation and persecution of Catholics 
in life and in death. 

Charles I., who came to the throne in 1625, was mar- 
ried to a Catholic princess ; he was therefore inclined in 
every way to lighten the burdens of the oppressed race ; 
and probably he would have done so, had it not been for 
the onion of two very powerful parties on this one point. 
On the one hand were the high Church-of-England men, 
headed by ArchbiBhop Laud, men whose rallying cry was 
'' Church and King," and who thought that the cause of 
the crown and of the English Church must stand or fall 
tc^ether ; and on the other were the Puritans, who were 
now begbming to gain strength in England ; a body of men 
who took their standard of doctrine and practice, not from, 
Christ and HIb Apostles, but from Knox and Calvin ; men 
who were furious against forms and ceremonies of every 
Idnd, and who at heart thirsted for the blood of the High- 
Church party as keenly as for that of the Papists. But the 
circumstances of the times were ^tioca^ \ wA ^c&sewsi^ "^i^ 
these parties did the one from. t\ie oVXiet, \5ftfc -l^^ ^K!x^ 
WM united in one point— the defittvue^AOXL ol ^^ ^^^^ 
From the very first the Proteataiit YaxV^swsi^Q^ ^^\^ ^ 
^ onteracainst Papists. Tke\x fitaX. x^mo\iAW>»S'^ 
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king complained of the growth of Popery, and (notwiib- 
standing the frequent executionB and heaTy penalties of the 
last reign) of the many pardons which had been granted to 
i^ecosants and priests. In the next session they declared 
all " Papists and Arminians to be enemies of the common- 
wealth/* meaning by Arminians the High- Church party, 
So violent was the feeling of the nation against *^ Popery," 
that in the first nine years of the king's reign, we are told 
** that in twenty-nine counties of England 1 1,970 recusants 
were conyicted ;'' and it was brought as one special diarge 
against a statesman of the day, ^t he had granted let- 
ters of grace to seventy-four recusants within four years, 
and in the same period had discharged sixty-four priesta 
from prison. We are not surprised, then, to hear Arcb« 
bishop Laud saying of the Papists at this time, that *' they 
Kved more miserable lives than if they were in the Inquisi- 
tion in many parts beyond the seas and if the 

placing of our fellow-creature in this state be nol 

persecution," he adds, '* I confess I know not what is." 

As soon as the Long Parliament began its sittings, 
*' altars, images, and crucifixes were ordered to be de- 
stroyed, just as if the nation hated any thing that could 
remind them of Christ and of His sacrod Cross and Pas 
sion ; and soon after, on the unsupported evidence of 
journeyman tailor, who swore that, while walking in tl: 
fields, he bad hearid some persons talking of a massacre 
Protestants, they ordered idl priests and Jesuits to be seiz 
and put in prison. Moreover, the two houses of Pari 
ment, *' out of detestation to that abominaUe idolatry w 
in the Mass," declared ''they never would give consent 
any toleration of the Popish religion in Ireland, or in 
other of his Majesty's dominions." The lowest order 
the London mob, porters and coalheavers, 15,000 in n 
ber, were got together to declare their alarm for the s 
of the true religion against the attacks of Papists. 
women also presented a petition expressing their fei 
Jlfo comwiBsion of wholesale massscTe^, wi^ oVkest 
''^^dfiil ontnLgeB on their aex, V>7 X\i^ «JaomYM)if 
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Up with war against his Commons to afford us much to say 
about the condition of Catholics ; but when he was be- 
headed, and the Puritans had all the power in their hands, 
joa may be sure that the work of Popish persecution was 
not neglected. In 1643 they ordered that the lands of all 
Papists should be confiscated, as well as those of persons 
who harboured any Popish priest or Jesuit, or were present' 
at Mass, or suffered their children or grandchildren to be 
brought up in the Catholic faith, or who, being twenty-one 
years old, did not abjure the Bishop of Rome. liberty 
of conscience, by another statute, was to be allowed to any 
who did not profess "Atheism, Popery, Prelacy, or any 
danmable heresy to be enumerated by the Parhament." In 
1655 a new law was passed, depriving the Catholics of 
even the little shadow of civil liberty which had been left 
to them ; for it was enacted that " persons who do or shall 
profess the Roman Catholic religion shall be disabled for 
ever to be elected or to give any vote in the election of any 
member to serve in Parliament." Nor was it merely the 
loss of civil rights that Catholics had to complain of at this 
time; it appears that "four servants of the Common- 
wealth" formed themselves into a kind of joint-stock com- 
pany for the purpose of trafficking in money paid as the 
price of the blood of CathoUcs. These men gloried in 
their zeal against Popery, so as to make it even a subject of 
boasting that " the like had not been done by any others 
since the reformation of religion." In their Hst of priests 
captured and killed, we find thirteen who had been exe- 
cuted, ten condemned to death but who died in prison, 
four who were banished, and several still in confinement. 
And all this was done by four men only, and in London ; 
how many other " servants of the Commonwealth" were at 
the same work in the country we do not know. 

When Charles II. was unsuccessfully fighting for his 
fiither's crown, he had been mainly supported by the 
Catholic party ; and when he fied ftOTCL^ w<«sXfc^ ^^^^\^. 
was in the Louses of Catholics t\i«it VVi^ ^ww^^ V\^^ ^^>s^^ 
a refbge, and often and often ^«l% \ve ^^Wfcx^^ >s^ V 
PiieBtB' bidiDg.place. But in spile oi lVv% ^i^V «^^ ^^ 
^ bm nuuTiage with CatVienne oi 1?ot\»w2l^ ^ 
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princess, and in spite of his own confictions thftt the C«- 
tholie religion was the only true &ith^ still our condition 
was not bettered in his reign. The moment that the king 
expressed an intention of relaxing the rigour of existing 
laws, the two houses of Parliament remonstrated as oauaL 
" Toleration" was odious to the ears of Englishmen ; 
*' liberty of conscience" was understood to mean ** liberty 
to Protestants." They even demanded the enactment o£ 
new " laws to check the progress of Popery ; " and ao- 
cordin^y a royal proclamation was issueid by the selfish 
and unprincipled kmg, ordering all Catholic priests to quit 
the kingdom under pain of death. In the next year it 
passed into law that ** all meetings of more than five indi- 
Tiduals, besides those of the family," were henceforth to 
be "unlawful conventicles ;" for a third offence the penalty 
being 100/. or transportation for seven years : and rigor- 
ously was it carried out» spies and informers breaking 
every where into private houses, and disturbing the peace 
of families. You know how God at this time thought fit 
to punish the sins of England with plague and fire ; and 

Serhaps you may have seen "the Monument" near London 
ridge. On that Monument was put up an inscriptior 
declaring that the fire of London was the work of th< 
Papists, though, after the closest parliamentary inquiry 
not a shadow of proof could be found to warrant such a 
assertion ; yet iins inscription, though erased by Kii 
James II., was again put up by WilUam the Dutchmv 
and has only latdy been removed. When the Duke 
York, the king's brother, was married to a Catholic, a r 
panic arose, and it was ordered that all persons hold 
any office — civil, naval, or military — should take the o; 
of allegiance and supremacy at the next quarter-sessi 
and receive the Sacrament in open church on some ' 
day ; if they neglected or refused to make this declars 
thej were to be fined 500/., and disabled from beco 
execntora or gaardians, or suitors in a court of law. C 

'•A^rwar^^ in fear of l\ic ipo^xj^at i^Ur 
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in taldog its part in this renewed >outcry against Catholioa ; 
its bishops assembled in council at lAmbeth Palace, and 
ordered tibat all Englisbmen who had taken any orders in 
the Church of Rome should quit the kingdom under pain 
of death; that every subject who went to Mass in the 
chapel of the queen or the ambassador should be fined 
100/. and be imprisoned for one year; and that any 
Papist, or reputed Papist, who dared to enter a royal 
palace should be thrown into prison, or if he was a peer 
of the kingdom, be committed to the Tower. The next 
step in Parliament was to draw up an oath which every 
member- was forced to sign, denying transubstantiation, 
and declaring the invocation of the Saints and adoration of 
the blessed Virgin Mary to be superstitious and idolatrous ; 
and on occasion of this bill being passed in the House of 
Lords, one of the noble peers declared in his place in the 
house that " he would not have so much as a Popish dog 
there (at the palace) ; not so much as a Popish cat to purr 
or mew about the lang." 

I must reserve for another opportunity a full account of 
the plot of Titus Oates, and the unprincipled conduct of 
Shaftesbury, Bedloe, and others, who spent their whole 
energies in forging the most wicked stories and inventing 
ihe most false alarms in order to excite the people against 
our most holy faith, and all who professed it. Neither 
shall I here detail the trials of those priests and laymen 
who, during the remainder of this reign, were sentenced to 
death, and executed in the most barbarous manner, on ac- 
count of their religion. These things belong to a perfect 
history, rather than to a hurried sketch such as we are now 
professing to give. 

King James II. was a Catholic when he came to the 
throne ; but the nation was Protestant to the very last de- 
gree, and he had not the power to do much in favour of 
his religion. He was anxious to procure relief for Ca- 
tholics by proclaiming liberty of consev^iic.^ tixASx^R.^^'^^^ 
worship to all denominationB ; \>\it, «a \3«Q>a5L, ^^^^s^'^^^ 
Charcb threw her vote into the oip^owiXfc «»^R^ «^^ ^sr^ 
^ not con/brm to the idol w\iic\i \i«L^ >»^^ ^'^'^ ^^to^ 
PntmmUd and punished. By aad\>^ iVeVva^^^ 
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to quit the kingdom ; and this Protestant nation, in their 
zeal against the Cathohc faith, solemnly set aside King 
James and his youthful son, and chose a Dutchman, Wil* 
liam of Orange, and his wife Mary, to be king and queen 
in their stead. 

The Dutch invader had been brought up in the straitest 
reformed principles. He was a thorough Protestant, ac- 
cording to the school of Calvin and Knox. Of course 
he did not at heart like the bishops and the Prayer-book 
of the Church of England much more than he liked the 
Catholic faith ; but he was keen enough to see that the 
Protestant establishment was a national concern, and that 
as long as he was supreme head of this National Church, he 
could mould it and fashion it as he pleased. Accordin^y 
he set to work in repealing the laws against Protestant 
Nonconformists ; and took an oath at his coronation, ** to 
the utmost of his power to maintain the laws of Gk)d, the 
true Protestant profession of the Gospel, and the Protes- 
tant Reformed Religion established by law." And well he 
kept his word. For though many acts were passed by 
him for the benefit of other dissenters from the Established 
Church, there was none which was not directed towards 
the infliction of some new injury on Catholics. By an 
act passed in the first year of his reign, another and more 
stringent oath of supremacy and allegiance was ordered to 
be taken under the same penalties as before ; and all per- 
sons were required, on the oath being tendered to them by 
a justice of the peace, to declare that they owned the king 
as their only spiritual head, under the penalty of being 
punished as Popish recusants. Exposed as the Catholics 
were to continual attacks, they were forbidden to have 
arms or ammunition, and their houses might be seardied, 
and any they had there seized. They were not even allowed 
to have a horse of above the value of 5/. (!) ; any one might 
stop a Catholic and compel him to take that sum for the 
Haimal he rode, whatever might be its real worth ; and by 
the so'Called Bill of Rights, it ^oift ^c\»t«d that Papists, 
^^d persona marrying Papists, «ltc iot csct iSisolX. ^^aSs. tesft. 
tZie throne of England, and t\ie cto^ini ^^ ^ Xft Viofc^Mai. 
-^roteatant heir. It was decreed tkeX «S^.^^«»a^«»^««« 
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sellors-at-law, barristers, advocates, attorneys, solicitors* 
proctors, or clerks, practising in the courts without having 
taken the oaths to William and Mary should suffer the 
penalties of a pramttnire. Lieutenants of English counties 
were empowered to quarter on the estates of Catholics such 
horse and foot soldiers as they might choose to appoint. 
** The private exercise of the Catholic religion was punished 
with enormous penalties. The prelates and pastors of 
that religion were delivered over to .... ruffians licensed 
by law to hunt them out like wild beasts, and amply re- 
warded for the successful chase." If any one apprehended 
a bishop or priest saying Mass, he was entitled to the 
reward of 100/. A penalty of the same amount was in- 
flicted on any one who sent his child beyond the sea with- 
out a license; and all Catholics above eighteen years of 
age who did not subscribe to the declaration were dis- 
qualified from inheriting any lands, and forced to hand 
them over to the next Protestant heir. This infamous law 
left to Catholic parents nothing but personal property, 
together with the heritage of their most holy faith, to be- 
queath to their children; it rent asunder the bonds of 
^Section between parent and child, and sowed distrust in 
the bosom of every Catholic family throughout the land ; 
for it enabled the son of any Catholic, by turning Protes- 
tant, at once to dispossess his father, and so to reduce him 
to beggary ! 

Such was the fate and condition of our Catholic fore- 
fiithers under William III., that " champion of civil and 
religious liberty," whose wicked conduct towards his un- 
happy fiither-in-law. Englishmen have been taught from 
their jcradles to adore as the means by which " the glorious 
Mli^ was effected. 

-*nKfler AAne, further measures against Catholics were 
.^Hligfat necessary in order to secure the Establishment, 
litegb by this time the numbers of this formidable body 
were reduced to little more than 13,000 ixi \.Vi<& ^V^^ ^H. 
Bog^d and Wales, and amounted oui\7j \» \%^^^«s\. ^S. 
Ae entire poptdation ; and yet for tVi^ i«t\3tket ^^^xsx>&^ ^^ 
^ibeFrotetitMot religion" new meaB\tte« ol«eHwX.i^«^^ 
9««npi OuboUca were not to \>e atto^ed \x> Y^sx<sto»»^ >» 
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in Ireland ; new encouragement was given to diBooveren of 
Popish IttMb and trusts, even in England ; and the Scotch 
authorities were empowered to punish Jesuits " and other 
trafficking Papists." Though several laws were passed for 
the benefit of Dissenters, yet Papists were specially excluded 
from all concern in them. When George I. ascended the 
Protestant throne, there was a rival claimant in the person 
of the son of James II. In order to crush his hopes, fresh 
oaths of abjuration were imposed under the usual penalties. 
Every Catholic soldier who enlisted without declanng him* 
self to be a Papist was to be punished by court*nuirtiaL 
And though the Catholics were already burdened by paying 
double land-tax, he ordered 100.000/. to be assessed on 
Papists above 18 years old, in order to pay the expenses of 
putting down the rebellion in Scotland. His successor, 
George II., though he gave his assent to a law which suf- 
fered Jews to be naturalised in England without receiving 
the Sacrament in a Protestant church, yet could not allow 
any toleration to be extended to English Catholics. 

George III. came to the throne in 1760, and many of 
my readers may remember him well. Though naturaUy he 
was of a kind and gentle nature, yet the first part of his 
reign was marked only by the passing of fresh penal laws 
against the Catholic faith. Catholics were prohibited from 
serving in the militia ; and were still made to pay a double 
land-tax. In the year 1769, a priest, James Talbot, brother 
of the (then) Earl of Shrewsbury, was tried for his life as a 
felon at the Old Bailey for saying Mass, and was acquitted 
only for want of evidence. One single house of lawyers in 
London, it is said, defended more than twenty priests under 
such prosecutions about that time. Even so late as 1782, 
Catholic labourers and others were fined and suffered the 
loss of their goods and chattels for not attenHing the ser- 
vices of the Protestant Established Church. 

It was an act of tardy justice, when, eight years after 

tjbe " No Popery** riot of Lord George Gordon, that is in 

J 780, Sir R. SavUIe obtained itom Y^T\i"Btm^tit a repeal of 

certain laws of the reign of ^iVVVwov «xv^ ksiXkfc,^\w3ft.Vst* \ 

^ade Catholics to keep a schooV, or to W^ ot VD^«tv\.^sssl^» 

-^he Toleration Act, passed ui\79\, exem^X»^^^^2BL0M»^&». 
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beSn^ forced to go to church, as well as froda the fines for 
heanng or saying Mass, or for being a priest or deacon, or 
belonging to a religious order. They were henceforth pro- 
tected in the free exercise of their religion, and places of 
worship were allowed to them, if duly registered at the 
quarternsessions ; barristers were relieved from taking the 
oaths appointed under William and Mary; all Catholics 
were released from the oath of supremacy, and no longer 
debarred from residing in London; and finally Catholic 
peers were allowed once more to appear in the presence 
of their sovereign. It was not, however, till 1829 that 
Catholics gained admission to Parliament, to offices under 
government, and to corporate bodies. It was not till that 
time that Catholics cocdd endow any school or college for 
the education of their children in their most holy faith. 
Till that time Catholic soldiers were compelled to go to 
Protestant worship, under a penalty ; and for a second of- 
fence they were put into irons. I am credibly informed 
that so late as 1841, Catholic sailors on board of British 
men-of-war were forced to attend Protestant service every 
Sunday ; and I am afraid that individual instances of op- 
pression of a similar kind are still by no means uncommon. 
With these, however, I am not now concerned, for I write 
not for the sake of rousing angry feelings in the minds 
of Catholics, by dwelling on our past or present grievances, 
but for the sake of supplying to Protestants food for very 
serious reflection ; for the sake of suggesting to them that 
they should make a more diligent and impartial inquiry 
into the history of what is past, in order that they may be 
! led to a more true appreciation of what is present. 

It is right that men who have been brought up from 
theur infancy to believe that the Reformation was a noble 
and glorious event-— the spontaneous up-rising of a people 
Unwilling any longer to be the slaves of darkness and error, 
^-that Protestantism was gladly and joyfully embraced by 
the people of England as the pure religion of the ^o&^^U 
and that the liberties which they now ewYx^ «& \s\fe\!^ "kx^^ 
ciiizeDs have been the natural and necesaat^ ^xo^i^Xi^ o.^ "OmnN. 
f^teatantism ;—it k right, I say, t\ia\. P^^^^"^^ ^^?1 J?^ 
ffeen taught to believe all this should coua\^^ic ^^ Xiaa^^ 
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that are containcid hi these few pages, and see wbatT.m tibj 
conclusions to which they lead.- The nation abaodoned ilj 
-ancient faith and proposed to embrace ** another gospel ;' 
is it therefore quite certain that they had discovered thi 
ancient faith to be false? had the new gospel nothing t< 
recommend it besides itself? Or look again on the othei 
side of the picture, — and this is the main point to whicl 
I would direct your attention. You have read in the« 
pages of a number of penal laws, some of them of the mosi 
extreme severity, and all vexatious and harassing to a verj 
considerable degree, which were passed by the Parliamenl 
of this country, and faithfully put into execution by tht 
magistrates and courts of justice — with what intent? to 
destroy Popery in England. Have they succeeded? Is no( 
the Catholic faith gaining ground every day, not onlj 
among the poor and ignorant, but also amoiig the verj 
flower of England's intelUgence and goodness? Could a 
merely human faith have survived three centuries of persecu- 
tion, such as I have been describing to you? If the CathoUe 
Church be in very truth the thing you take her to be, f 
monstrous compound of error and of crime, is it not Strang 
that she should have *' to be killed so often, and the life s 
often to be trodden out of her, .... and such persecuting Ac 
to be passed in Parliament, in order thoroughly, and od' 
for all, and for the very last time, and for ever and ever, 
annihilate her once more?" Is not this, I say, a m( 
strange phenomenon? and how shall we account for 
''One in the council rising up, a Pharisee, named Gama] 
a doctor of the law, respected by all the people, said, 
men of Israel, take heed to yourselves what you inten 
do as touching these men," (he is speaking of the blc 
apostles, Peter and John); . • • ''I say to you, re 
from them and let them alone; for if this counsel o 
work be of men, it will come to nought; but if it he of Go 
cannot overthrow it*' (Acts v. 34-38). 
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I AM going to propose a very plain and serious qnestion, 
to which I would entreat all who profess to follow " the 
Bible and the Bible only" to give their most earnest atten- 
tion. It is this; Why do you not keep holy the Sabbath- 
day? 

The command of Almighty God stands clearly written 
in the Bible in these words : ** Remember the Sabbath-day, 
to keep it holy. Six days shalt thou labour, and do all thy 
work ; but the seventh day is the Sabbath of the Lord thy 
God ; in it thou shalt not do any work" (Exod. xx. 8-19). 
And again, " Six days shall work be done ; but on the 
seventh day there shall be to yon an holy day, a Sabbath 
of rest to the Lord ; whosoever doeth work therein shall 
be put to death. Ye shall kindle no fire throughout your 
habitations upon the Sabbath-day" (Exod. xxxv. 2, 3). 
How strict and precise is God's commandment upon this 
head ! No work whatever was to be done on the day which 
He had chosen to set apart for Himself and to make holy ; 
He required of His people that they should not even light 
a fire upon that day. And accordingly, when the children 
of Israel " found a man that gathered sticks upon the Sab- 
bath-day," ** the Lord said unto Moses, The man shall be 
surely put to death ; all the congregation shall stone him 
with stones without the camp" (Numbers xv. 35). Such 
being God's command then, I ask again. Why do you not 
obejr it ? Why do you not keep holy the Sabbath-day ? 
Vol J will answer me, perhaps, that you do keep holy 
the Sabbath-day ; for that yo\i a>>ala\tv ixoxxv ^ ^aMb$ 
bujiaess, and diligently go to cbvircViy mi^ ^«:^^wa^t^^«*% 
^Dd read your Bible at houie, every ^>md»L^ oS. ^wa\«^* 
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But Sunday is not the Sabbath-day, Sunday is the fin 
day of the week ; the Sabbath-day was the seventh day o 
the week. Almighty God did not give a commandmen 
that men should keep holy one day in seven; but He named 
His own day, and said distinctly, ''Thou shalt keep holy 
the seventh day ;*' and He assigned a reason for choosing this 
day rather than any other — a reason which belongs only to 
the seventh day of the week, and cannot be applied to the rest. 
He says, ** For in six days the Lord made heaven and earth, 
the sea and all that in them is, and rested the seventh day ; 
where/ore the Lord blessed the Sabbath-day and hallowed 
it." Almighty God ordered that all men should rest from 
their labour on the seventh day, because He too had rested 
on that day : He did not rest on Sunday, but on Saturday. 
On Sunday, which is the first day of the week, He began 
the work of creation, He did not finish it; it was on 
Saturday that He " ended His work which He had made ; 
and He rested on the seventh day from all His work 
which He had made; and God blessed the seventh day, and 
sanctified it, because that in it He had rested from all His 
work which God created and made" (Gen. ii. 2, 3). No- 
thing can be more plain and easy to understand than all 
this ; and there is nobody who attempts to deny it ; it is 
icknowledged by every body that the day which Almighty 
lod appointed to be kept holy was Saturday, not Sunday. 
iThy then do you keep holy the Sunday, and not Saturday ? 
You will tell me that Saturday was the Jewish Sabbath, 
it that the Christian Sabbath has been changed to Sunday, 
langed ! but by whom ? Who has authority to change an 
oress commandment of Almighty God ? When God has 
>ken and said. Thou shalt keep holy the seventh day, who 
U dare to say, Nay, thou mayest work and do all man- 
of worldly business on the seventh day ; but thou shalt 
holy the first day in its stead? This is a most impor- 
question, which I know not how you can answer. 
Ifou are a Protestant, and you i^to^^^^ \ft ^^ V^ "^'^ 
) and the Bible only; and ^ct\\v ^oVcK^wVKcvV.v^^wx^- 
f/ie observance of one day m ^e^^^xv ^ ^^^^ ^"^^^ 
7 against the plain letter o« ^^^ "^^^^^ v!^T^^^ ej« 
'ay in the place of tliat day ^V^e\v M\vfi^^^^^^ 
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manded. The command to keep holy the seventh day is 
one of the ten commandments ; you heheve that the other 
j^l^nine are sf^l binding ; who gave you authority to tamper with 
iMhe fourth ? If you are consistent with your own principles, 
Wif you really follow the Bible and the Bible only, you ought 
to be able to produce some portion of the New Testament 
in which this fourth commandment is expressly altered, or 
at least from which you may confidently infer that it was 
the will of God that Christians should make that change 
in its observance which you have made. Let us see whe- 
ther any such passages can be found. I will look for them 
in the writings of your own champions, who have attempted 
to defend your practice in this matter. 

1 . The first text which I find quoted upon the subject 
is this : " Let no man judge you in respect of an holy day, 
or of the new moon, or of the Sabbath-days" (Col. ii. 16). 
I could understand a Bible Christian arguing from this pas- 
sage, that we ought to make no difl^erence between Satur- 
day, Sunday, and every other day of the week ; that under 
the Christian dispensation all such distinctions of days were 
done away with ; one day was as good and as holy as an- 
other ; there were to be no Sabbaths, no holy days at all. 
But not one syllable does it say about the obligation of the 
Sabbath being transferred from one day to another. 

2. Secondly, the words of St. John are quoted, " I was 
in the Spirit on the Lord's day" (Apoc. i. 10). Is it pos- 
sible that any body can for a moment imagine that here is 
a safe and clear rule for changing the weekly feast from the 
seventh to the first day? This passage is utterly silent 
upon such a subject ; it does but give us scriptural autho- 
rity for calling some one day in particular (it does not even 
say which day) " the Lord's day." 

3. Next we are reminded that St. Paul bade his Co- 
rinthian converts, " upon the first day of the week, lay by 
them in store, that there might be no gatherings" when 

he himself came (1 Cor. xvi. 2). How is this supposed 

to affect the law of the Jewisli Sa\i\)a\\i1 It commands a 

certain act of aJmsgiving to be done on \Xife ^x«\. ^«^ c^l ^^ 

Xf^^' ^^ s«7s absolutely notlimg aJaouV uoX. ^cJwi^ ^i^xXsaa. 

^^eracta of prayer and public woraYiii^ on \\ife ^^n^t^Scl ^1 
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4. But it was " on the first day of the week" when the 
disciples were assemhled with closed doors for fear of the 
Jews, and Jesus stood in the midst of them ; and again, it * 
was eight days afterwards (that is, on the first day of the ^ 
following week) that " the disciples were within, and Tho- 
mas with them," and Jesus again came and stood in the 
midst (John xx. 19, 26) : that is to say, it was on the even- 
ing of the day of the Resurrection that our Lord first shewed 
Himself to many disciples gathered together; and after eight 
days He again shewed Himself to the same company, with 
the further addition of St. Thomas. What is there in these 
facts to do away with the obligation of keeping holy the 
seventh day ? Our Lord rose from the dead on the first day 

of the week, and on the same day at evening He appears to 
many of His disciples ; He appears again on that day week, 
and perhaps also on other days in the interval. Let Pro- 
testants, if they will, keep holy the first day of the week 
in grateful commemoration of that stupendous mystery, the 
Resurrection of Christ, and of the evidences which He vouch- 
safed t9 give of it to His doubting disciples ; but this is no 
scriptural authority for ceasing to keep holy another day of 
the week which God had expressly commanded to be kept 
holy for another and altogether different reason. 

5. But lastly, we have the example of the Apostles them- 
selves. " Upon the first day of the week, when the dis- 
ciples came together to break bread, Paul preached unto 
them, ready to depart on the morrow ; and continued his 
speech until midnight" (Acts xx. 7). Here we have clear 
proof that the disciples came together for the celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist, and that they heard a sermon on a Sun- 
day. But is there any proof that they had not done the 
same on the Saturday also ? Is it not expressly written con- 
cerning those early Christians, that they ** continued daily 
with one accord in the temple, breaking bread from house 
to house?" (Acts ii. 46.) And as a matter of fact, do we not 
know from other sources that, in many partis Q^lVv^QjNxsa::^^^^^^ 
the ancient Christians were in ihe Yia>a\\. oi\:cvt^'C\ek^\a^'^^^ 
for public worship, to receive llo\^ Com\i\\wi\at!^> vsAv^"^^^ 

form the otlier offices, on Saturdays '^\i*tt\i^^^^^^^^'^^'^ 
^J8t Again, then, I say, letProleataii\»V^«^^^^^^ 
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will, the first day of the week, in order that they may re- 
semble those Christians ^i^ho were gathered together on that 
day in an upper chamber in Troas ; but let them remember 
that this cannot possibly release them from the obligation of 
keeping holy another day which Almighty God has ordered to 
be kept holy, because on that day He *' rested from all His 
work." 

I do not know of any other passages of holy Scnptare 
which Protestants are in the habit of quoting to defend their 
practice of keeping holy the first day of the week instead 
of the seventh ; yet surely those which I have quoted are not 
such as should satisfy any reasonable man, who looks upon 
the written word of God as they profess to look upon it, 
namely, as the one only appointed means of learning God's 
will, and who really desires to learn and to obey that will 
in all things with humbleness and simplicity of heart. It 
is absolutely impossible that a rer.sonable and though tfxd 
person should be satisfied, by the texts that I have quoted, 
that Almighty God intended the obligation of Saturday 
under the old law to be transferred to Sunday under the 
new. And yet Protestants do so transfer it, and never seem 
to have the slightest misgivings lest, in doing so, they 
should be guilty of breaking one of God's commandments. 
Why is this ? Because, although they talk so largely about 
following the Bible and the Bible only, they are really guided 
in this matter by the voice of tradition. Yes, much as they 
may hate and denounce the word, they have in fact no other 
authority to allege for this most important change. The 
present generation of Protestants keep Sunday holy instead 
of Saturday, because they received it as part of the Christian 
rehgion from the last generation, and that generation re- 
ceived it from the generation before, and so on backwards 
from one generation to another, by a continual succession, 
until we come to the time of the (so-called) Reformation, 
when it so happened that those who conducted the change 
of religion in this country left th\» i^wUcxxVm portion of Ca- 
tholic faith and practice untouched. 

-P"^' had it happened otVieTwiae,— Wd^om^otkftQt^'^BKt 
^^ the ''Me formers'' taken it into \x\a \iea.d to ei^iiovai^i^ ^ 
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observance of Sunday as a Popish corruption and supersti- 
tion^ and to insist upon it that Saturday was the day which 
God had appointed to be kept holy, and that He had never 
authorised the observance of any other, — all Protestants 
would have been obliged, in obedience to their professed 
principle of following the Bible and the Bible only, either 
to acknowledge this teaching as true, and to return to the 
observance of the ancient Jewish Sabbath, or else to deny 
that there is any Sabbath at all. And so, in like manner, 
any one at the present day who should set about, honestly 
and without prejudice, to draw up for himself a form of reli- 
gious belief and practice out of the written Word of God, 
must needs come to the same conclusion : he must eithtr 
believe that the Jewish Sabbath is still binding upon men's 
consciences, because of the Divine command, ** Thou shalt 
keep holy the seventh day ;" or he must believe that no 
Sabbath at all is binding upon them, because of the Apos- 
tolic injunction, •* Let no man judge you in respect of a 
festival day, or of the Sabbaths, which are a shadow of 
things to come, but the body is Christ's." Either one or the 
other of these conclusions he might honestly come to ; but 
he would know nothing whatever of a Christian Sabbath 
distinct from the Jewish, celebrated on a different day, and 
observed in a different manner, simply because holy Scrip- 
ture itself nowhere speaks of such a thing. 

Now, mind, in all this you would greatly misunderstand 
me if you supposed I was quarrelling with you for acting in 
this matter on a true and right principle, in other words, a 
Catholic principle ; via. the acceptance, without hesitation, 
of that which has been handed down to you by an unbroken 
tradition. I would not tear from you a single one of those 
shreds and fragments of Divine truth which you have re- 
tained. God forbid I They are the most precious things 
yon possess, and by God's blessing may serve as clues to 
bring you out of that labyrinth of error in which you find 
yourselves involved, far more by the fault cil ^owt ^ort^'v^- 
there three centuries ago than by ^ovwt o^\i. ^V^^-'V ^^ 
quarrel with you for is, not your incoasValex^c^ V^ ^e,c»&vs^- 
«/// acting on a true principle, b\xt ^omt ^^ov^v^^-* ^ 
general rule, of a false one. You \tee^ t\x^ ^xwi^^l > ^^"^ 
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the Saturday ; and you do so rightly, for this was the prac- 
tice of all Christians when Protestantism began ; but you 
have abandoned other Catholic observances which were 
equally universal at that day, preferring the novelties intro- 
duced by the men who invented Protestantism, to the un- 
varying tradition of above 1500 years. We blame you 
not for making Sunday your weekly holy-day instead of 
Saturday, but for rejecting tradition, which is the only 
safe and clear rule by which this observance can be jus- 
tified. In outward act we do the same as yourselves in this 
matter; we too no longer observe the Jewish Sabbath^ but 
Sunday in its stead ; but then there is this important dif- 
ference between us, that we do not pretend, as you do, to 
derive our authority for so doing from a book, but we derive 
it from a living teacher, and that teacher is the Church. 
Moreover, we believe that not every thing which God would 
have us to know and to do is written in the Bible, but that 
there is also an unwritten word of God, which we are bound 
to beUeve and to obey, just as we believe and obey the Bible 
itself, according to that saying of the Apostle, " Stand fast 
and hold the traditions which you have learned, whether by 
word or by our epistle*^ (2 Thess. ii. 14). We Catholics, then, 
have precisely the same authority for keeping Sunday holy 
instead of Saturday as we have for every other article of our 
creed, namely, the authority of " the Church of the living 
God, the pillar and ground of the truth" (1 Tim. iii. 15); 
whereas you who are Protestants have really no authority 
for it whatever; for there is no authority for it in the Bible, 
and you will not allow that there can he authority for it any 
where else. ^ Both you and we do, in fact, follow tradition 
in this matter ; but we follow it, believing it to be a part of 
God's word, and the Church to be its divinely-appointed 
guai'dian and interpreter ; you follow it, denouncing it all 
the time as a fallible and treacherous guide, which often 
V makes the commandment of Gt)d of none effect." 
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Did the Pope excommunicate Queen Elizabeth ? He did« 
Did he declare her deposed from the throne of England/ 
and release her subjects from their allegiance ? He did ; 
and in my present Number I shall tell you the reason why. 
1 may observe, by the way, that I am not bound as a Ca- 
tholic to justify his conduct. That the Pope possesses the 
power of deposing temporal sovereigns, or that he exercised 
it rightly or prudently in this particular case, is no part of 
the Catholic faith ; and there have been Catholic writers 
^ho denied botli the one and the other. But nevertheless 
I engage to shew you that this exercise of authority, ir- 
reconcilable *a3 it may appear with modern ideas, was not 
only in accordance with the received maxims of that age, 
but in no way oj^osed to tfhose principles of civil liberty 
which have received the highest sanction in this land. 

There is nothing like nmaking our opponent's case our 
own : it renders vtR remarkably clear-sighted as to the jus- 
tice of his'cause. ^et us, then, suppose a state of things 
in this country l?kethe following: 

Let us suppose that from time immemorial the English 

nation (as well as Europe in general) had been Protestant, 

^ and Protestant or^y. This supposition certainly requires 

a wide stretch of imagination, but it is necessary in order 

to make ray parallel complete. At length (let us imagine) 

a religious revolution takes place among the nations, and 

a tyrannical kipg arises in England, ^ho, without making 

any positive changes in other respects, takes to himself^ the 

supreme authority in spiritual things over all persons in 

tlie realm.; puts himself in the place of those who have 

Ifeen regarded by the people aa t\ie Yiewd'a o^ tVdt x^U^on ; 

-and jpakea it treason to de.ny liVs \ipTeteT\%\oTi^, ox Vq t^^^ 

^^hmission to his usurped dominvsti. Xt \xv& ^«v!Csi\ife\fc 
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succeeded by liis son, who, by means of an arbitrary govern- 
ment, pushes still further the changes which his father had 
commenced. He introduces new-fangled doctrines from 
abroad, and tolerates no other. He reigns, let as suppose, 
but seven years, and at his death the ancient order of things 
is restored : a Protestant queen ascends the throne ; Pro- 
testant institutions revive ; Protestant principles again pre- 
vail ; the old laws and usages resume their sway ; the old 
religious leaders take their accustomed places, and Eng- 
land is once more a Protestant country. The government 
carry things with a strong hand : Popery, or whatever you 
may please to call the usurping power, — for remember the 
whole history is merely imaginary, — ^is put down, and Pro- 
testant ascendancv is re-established in Church and State. 
This state of things does not last long: the Protestant 
queen dies after a reign of only five years, and her Popish 
sister mounts the throne, — Popish, that is, in heart and in 
des^n, for while her sister was in power she professed her- 
self a Protestant. She is not the rightful heir to the crown, 
being but the illegitimate daughter of the tyrannical king 
of whom I spoke ; but for political reasons the legitimate 
heir is unpopular among all classes, «ttd her opponent's 
title is acknowledged without oppositioii. 

Well, kaving su^osed so much, let us sicpose a little 
more? the new queen dissembles for a while; she feels 
lier way ; she proceeds softly and stealthily ; she tries the 
strength and dispositions of the opposite party ; but after 
a few weeks' maturing of her plans, finding « spirit of in- 
difference abroad and her Popish adherents resolute and 
ready, she mrows herself what secretly she had always been, 
m Papist Popery (X)mes in like a flood. The Popish re- 
ftigees, who during the former reign had been plotting and 
breeding rebellion against this «rown and realm, return 
from exile and are loaded with favours by the court. The 
old staunch supporters of the Protestant cause are ejected 
from all posts of authority or trust, and ** bigoted Pai^U^^.'* 
occupy tieir places. Fal8e-heaTled'?to\jft%X»xv\» ^^'ew xiwe^- 
teJves m their true colours, betray V\ie« TfjA^x^^^^^^"^^^ 
tune Bubmisaon encourage Ike ewVi. \xit«u\\oT» oli^^ ^'^ 
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The queen takes the usaal coroDation-oath to sapport 
the Protestant religion as by kw established ; but it is with 
a mental reservation, which leaves her free, as she imagines, 
to construe it in a sense which it never bore before, and 
which is the very contrary of that in which the people 
understand the words she uses. Even before she takes it 
she has violated it, not only in intention but in deed ; for 
she had contrived a plot in conjunction with a few secret 
advisers, by which a great and heavy blow is to be dealt 
agaiust the Protestant rehgion, and Popery raised to sove- 
reign power. A servile parliament executes her will, the 
Papal supremacy is proclaimed, and every holder of office 
or aspirant thereto, whether in Church or State, must take 
the oath, or forfeit all hope of honours or emoluments ; 
nay, it is enforced with the highest penalties of the law, 
and life-long imprisonment and death are the punishments 
awarded for non- conforming. No class of subjects, except 
that of the highest nobles, is exempted : pastors and peo- 
ple must take the oath if tended to them, or, by the terms 
of the law, die the death of traitors. 

We will complete this fabulous history by supposing 
the Protestant people of this country forced to be present 
at Popish worship. Dragged to their own old churches, 
now occupied by Popish priests, they are compelled to wit- 
ness rites which they abhor, and to hear sermons reviling 
their own belief, or inculcating doctrines which are strange 
and odious to them. To refuse attendance is to be fined; 
to worship after their own manner, and as their forefathers 
had worshipped, is to bring themselves under the power of 
a law which dooms them to " obscene and horrible mutila- 
tion." They who believe and love their rehgion are forced 
to betake themselves to secret chambers and desert places, 
where, hidden from the eyes of men, they may worship with 
their fellows, listen to the word of God, or partake of such 
religious rites as they or their children may require. Their 
JJ/e 18 Bpent in continual fear ; for they know that it is in 
the power of false friends, treacherous domestics, or any 
common informer, to tear ihem ttom \5aft >o^%Q\fiL ^i \hftir 
^mnies, ruin them in their fortuneai cas\. XkwsiVnNa ^TttKsa^ 
^r hurry them to the scaffold and lYie T\^^\xi%-V\»i^. 
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I have put an imaginary case of a Popish sovereign per- 
secuting her Protestant subjects ; a case« however, which 
you know very well finds its exact counterpart in the con<- 
duct of Elizabeth towards the Catholics of this country. 
For " Popish" read " Protestant," and vice versd, and you 
will have a pretty accurate description of the condition of 
English Catholics during the first ten years of Elizabeth's 
rule. Up to the middle of Henrjr's reign England had 
been from time immemorial a CathoUc country; and it was 
not till the accession of Edward that Protestant doctrines 
were spread among the people. All the ancient traditions, 
customs, laws and hberties, successes and glories of the 
nation were bound up with the Catholic religion. From 
time immemorial the Pope, as successor of the Apostle Peter, 
had been held to be the head of the great Christian com- 
monwealth, and as such was acknowledged and honoured 
in England. Protestantism was a new thing in the land ; 
it was a revolt against the highest moral and religious auf 
thority in the world ; it was opposed to all the cherished 
associations of the people. They felt, as they had every 
right to feel, that no earthly power was justified in depriving 
them of what was their dearest and most valued heritage. 
Their faith was not only a possession, it was a portion of 
their life, of themselves. To force them not to hear Mass, 
or frequent the Sacraments, was to rob them, as th^y knew, 
of the precious fruits of Christ's blood-shedding, and to sub- 
ject them to the deepest misery of which the human soul is 
capable. England had ever been their CathoUc home ; and 
what were kings or queens, that they should ravage and lay 
it waste ? Why were they to be shut out, not only from 
their beloved churches, which tbie piety of their fathers had 
built and adorned, and which were theirs by every title 
human and divine, but even from those sacred and adorable 
mysteries, without which their churches were but as the 
tombs of the dead? Yet this is what Elizabeth was bent on 
doing. 

How she commenced the evil 'watV.Wwi^ ^^^sRTL^^Ni.\si. 
my hat Number: to draw out l\ie ip«LT«XV<i\ ^\.\«^^i^ :^^^ 
be only to repeat what 1 have cXreadL^ ^\^- '^^^^^ ^ij^ 
ttire IgBve you in my imaginary \a3B\©T5 Sa ^^'^^ '^ 
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overdrawD, 1 will prove to you from Protestant authors. 
Elizabeth was recognised by the nation^ if not as a Catholic 
sovereign, yet as one prepared to protect the Catholic reli- 
gion. She " dissimnlated," as her Protestant biographer 
says, ''for the first six weeks of her reign;*' and at her 
coronation — a fact never to be forgotten — she took the oath 
which had been taken by all Catholic sovereigns. Thus 
having got the reins of government into her hands, and col- 
lected her friends about her, she proceeded to suppress the 
very religion which she had sworn to defend, and to perse- 
cute its faithful professors, though, far from disputing her 
title, they were even forward in maintaining it. It is ac- 
knowledged by all historians that up to the year 1563, 
when parliament passed new and more stringent laws against 
the Cathofics, the latter had done nothing to exasperate the 
government or disturb the peace of the State. Y^hatever 
dissatisfaction they felt — and I do not see how Protestants 
should expect them to be contented with the sort of legisla- 
tion adopted against them — strange to say, they had com- 
mitted no overt acts of disaffection. Ilallam says, that 
''partly through political circumstances, but /or more from 
the hard usage they experienced for professing their religion, 
there seems to have been an increasing restlessness among 
the Catholics about 1562;" he also expresses his *' thorough 
conviction thai the persecution, for it can obtain no better 
name, carried on against the English Catholics, however it 
might seem to delude the government by producing an ap- 
parent conformity, could not but excite a spirit of disloyalty 
in many adherents of the faith." Such, he conceives, was 
but the natural result of oppression ; but in a passage quoted 
in my last, he declares that the Catholics '* had as yet givea 
no further provocation than that of pertinaciously continu- 
ing to believe and worship as their fathers had done before 
them." Sir James Mackintosh likewise says, that "the first 
ten years of Elizabeth's domestic administration were a sear 
son of undisturbed quiet." 

This fact, of course, makes the case only so much the 
worse agHJDat Elizabeth and t\ie YtoIc^Xm^^ ^«xt^ • The fite ^ 
^ars o/* Mary's reign were far fromVjeVtt^^t^WAwcL^^sjws^* 
•^ore than one rebellion menaced \iex>XaoT«i\\Jaft'^iQk\Mfcr 
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anU kept the goyernment id a continual state of alarm, and 
in a manner provoked it to acts of sanguinary vengeance. 
Elizabeth went mach more deliberately to work : she had 
laws enacted tJi ierrorem, put them in force so; far as it 
was discreet so to do, or reserved tliem for use at a more 
convenient season. It was thus she acted in regard to the 
statute passed in the first year of her reign.. ** The law 
which rendered it penal ta hear Mass," says the Protestant 
historian. Miss Aikii», *' was first put in force against seve- 
ral persons of rank, that the example might strike the more; 
terror." She thea mentions the cases of Sir £. Walde- 
grave and Lord Loughborough, and adds that, against the 
former, << it is to be ^ared much crueky was exercised dur- 
ing his imprisonment ; for it is said to have occasioned his 
death, which occurred in the Tower a few months after- 
wards. The High Commission Court now begau to take 
cognisance of what was called recusancy; it also encouraged 
information against such as refrained from joining in the 
established worship ; and numerous professors of the old 
religion, both ecclesiastics and laity, were summoned on 
one account or other before this tribunal. Of these some- 
were committed to prison ; others restcictedr from entering 
certain places, as the two universities, or eircumscribed 
within the limits of some town or county *, and most were 
bound in great penalties to be forthcoming whenever it 
should, be required." Mackintosh also, after citing the 
same instances, says, "When such facts aae still extant 
and accessible, it is certain that the madness of fanaticism,. 
and the officious servility of petty tyrants in many cases- 
unknown to us, must have employed bad laws for objecta- 
beyond their detestable purpose." He doubts whether ia 
these early times the '* persecution extended to capital 
punishment, or comprehended very numerous victims;" 
nor do I mean to assert that such was the case ; all I wish 
you to see is that the murderous engine stood ready for use,, 
and that it required only a word or a sign to set it in motion*. 
Aa I said in my last, no one preiendf^ OmX ^YiaJsi^'Oft. «xv^ 
her governiDent. were anxious to execul^ \Xv^\kVK\sww>»\««'^ 
tbej bttd enacted ; in other words ^as Dt . \im%wt^ ^^^^'^ 
it), to "drench the scaffolds in e^ery ^sart. ^^ ^^ isxa^^ 
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with the blood" of British subjects. "The queen" (he 
thinks) '' was appalled at the prospect before her/* as well 
indeed she might be ; '* she communicated her sentiments to 
the metropolitan ; and that prelate, by a circular but secret 
letter, admonished the bishops, who had been appointed to 
administer the oath/' and who were disposed to shew no 
mercy, "to proceed with lenity and caution, and never to 
make a second tender,*' (refusal in such case involving 
nothing less than death as its penalty,) " till they had ac- 
quainted him with the circumstances of the case, and had 
received his answer. Thus, by the humanity or policy 
of Elizabeth, were the Catholics allowed to breathe from 
their terrors ; but the sword was still suspended over their 
heads by a single hair, which she could break at her 
pleasure, whenever she might be instigated by the sug- 
gestions of their enemies, or provoked by the real or im- 
puted misconduct of individuals of their communion." 
This breathing time, however, was far from being one of 
rest or freedom from alarms. A writer in the Pictorial 
History of England^ commenting on the statute which for- 
bade the using of any but the established liturgy, and im- 
posed a fine of Is, on all who absented themselves from 
the Protestant church, says, " By this act the Catholic rites, 
however privately celebrated, were interdicted, and priests 
and monks who said mass and prayed in the old fashion, 
had a mtu-k set upon them to be hunted like wild beasts. 
In some respects, where it was not deemed expedient to 
irritate persons of very high rank, the government con- 
nived at the secret or domestic exercise of the Roman 
religion ; but such cases were rare even in the early part 
of ElizahetKs reign, and the restored Protestant clergy, 
who had learned no toleration from their own sufferings, 
propelled the agents of government into the paths of per- 
secution — a persecution not fiery, hot, and bloody, like 
that of the late reign, but petty, minute, destructive of 
individual liberty, household independence, domestic peace, 
osid too often of property •" Hallam also thus describes 
the condition of the Catbolica al \\i\ft ^m^. 'IV^wt derjgy, 
m says, were obliged to ** travel \)cve eoxsafct^ ydl ^vsssm 
^^guisea. By stealth, at t\ie dea^ oi Ti\^V Vb^ ^^ 
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chambers, in the secret lurking-places of an ill-peopled 
country, with all the mystery that subdues the imagination, 
with all the mutual trust that invigorates constancy, these 
proscribed ecclesiastics celebrated their solemn rites, more 
impressive in their concealment than if surrounded by all 
their former splendour." 

Now I ask you, would " Englishmen and Protestants '* 
have submitted to treatment such as this ? You know they 
would not: then why should Englishmen and Catholics? 
You know that Protestants would not have submitted, for 
they did not submit in Mary's reign ; so far from submit- 
ting, they resisted and rebelled, and justified their rebellion 
by the most immoral doctrines.* The Protestants of that 
day not only deemed it right to take up arms against their 
sovereign in defence of their rel^ious opinions, but de- 
clared it to be a sin to obey "ungodly" — by which they 
meant Catholic — ^princes, and an act most pleasing to Hea- 
ven to put them to a violent death. This was the common 
language of all the pretended reformers ; and it would not 
be difficult to shew that more sovereign princes were dis- 
possessed of the whole or a part of their dominions by their 
Protestant subjects within the first century after the great 
defection from the Church, than were deposed by Pope or 
Papists either before or since. In France, Flanders, and 
Scotland, the insurgents were encouraged by Elisabeth her- 
self, who secretly assisted them both with men and money, 
while openly she professed to be at peace with the re- 
spective governments. Again, therefore, I ask, if Pro- 
testants may rightly do such things,, why not Catholics 
also ? Why may not Catholics take arms in defence of their 
Teligious liberties, or to avert the impending blow of per- 
secution? 

From the several passages which I have brought to- 
other from Protestant sources, you may be able to form 
isome conception of the state to which the Catholics of this 
country were reduced by a Protestant queen and ^ovem- 
menl ; and I think you must be %tt\3LcV. V\>fcS^^a^^«^^^^ 
jn apite of all the provocation lYie^ xecwe^^ xXv^ Vorrc^ 
lawm by which they were threaletieA* awdi <!tve \iscc»ass^' 
•ti9«e No. 7, The SmitYifteYA ¥wea^^^. ^-^- 
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measures that were adopted against both their religion anic( 
their persons, they refrained from asserting their rights 
by force of arms. The persecation, though it occasionally 
paused, nerer really ceased ; Protestantism, having its 
enemy by the throat, neyer for an instant relaxed its hold, 
but from time to time made its pressure felt by the in^ 
Action of fresh indignities. Thus, '*in 1568/' says Mack- 
intosh, ''a notable mark of the queen's displeasure was 
fixed on the ancient religion by the exclusion of Catholics 
from court. Shortly after, they were excluded from the 
bar, by an order in council, which directed the benchers or 
governors of the inns of court, the places of legal educa* 
tion, to enforce the oath of supremacy upon all candidateil 
for the bar or the bench." " In 1569," says Hallam, "a 
profession of conformity was required from all justices of 
the peace, which some refused, and others made against 
their consciences." Elizabeth never relented ; so far from 
tolerating or conniving at the Catholic rehgion even in its 
most private exercise, she had made up her mind to root 
it out of the land ; and the only question with her was, 
what means would most effectually accomplish her purpose. 
The Catholics saw plainly that they lived only on suffer- 
ance; that the destruction of their religion was resolved 
upon ; and that that destruction, if needs be, would be 
brought about by their political annihilation, if not per* 
sonid ruin. They had patiently endured ten long years of 
unreliev^ oppression, and all for what ? for nothing else 
than refusing to abandon the ancient faith of Christendom, 
and to accept a new creed at the dictation of a dominant 
party in this island i If ever resistance to a tyrannical 
government be justifiable, it had become so now in Eng- 
land ; and the Protestants of this country, be they of what 
ilenomination they may, are bound by their own principles 
to acknowledge that, if Catholics rose in arms against EH- 
zabeth, they had right and justice on their side, or at least 
that they did nothing but what they would themselves have 
done under similar circumstances. 

This fact established, I wiH aYior^^ ixoVxcfc \.^^ at \3Kseft 
%^ff^^ '•'Aicli immediately preceded lYi^mmTi^^iVJcLti^x^^^ 
*^fui of excomm\mica!&oTk. On t\ie \6X\x ot^wj A^^'^>^«:i 
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Queen of Scots (who by direct descent was the rightful 
heir to the throne), after a disastrous battle, in which her 
forces were defeated by certain rebel lords, who, with the 
secret encouragement of Elizabeth, had revolted against 
their sovereign, took the fatal resolution of throwing her- 
self on the protection of her sister queen. She sent her 
the diamond heart which Elizabeth had formerly given 
her as a token of friendship and good fedth, and without 
waiting for a reply, landed on the English shore. Eliza- 
beth redeemed her pledge and repaid the confidence of 
Mary by making her her prisoner ; and not content with 
this, she sought to get James also, Mary's infant son, into 
her power, that thus she might hold in her hands every 
living being that stood in immediate proximity to the throne. 
This step proved in the end as injurious to her own peace 
as it was unjust towards her victim. At the close of the 
year 1569 a plot was detected which had for its object the 
release of Mary from prison, and her marriage with the 
Protestant Duke of Norfolk. No harm was intended to the 
person or the government of Elizabeth ; but on its discovery 
Norfolk was committed to the Tower. His imprisonment 
was soon followed by a formidable insurrection on the part 
of the old Cathohc nobility and gentry in the north, at the 
head of which were the Earls of Northumberland and West- 
moreland. Its object seems to have been, not the dethrone- 
ment of Elizabeth, but the obtaining a declaration on her 
part that the Queen of Scots was next heir to the throne. 
In their proclamations the insurgents called on all true 
Englishmen to join with them in restoring the crown, the 
nobility, and the worship of God to their former estate; 
and declared among other things that what they desired 
was " to obtain hberty for their consciences, and to settle 
true religion on such foundations as might supersede the 
interference of foreign princes." On their banner was de- 
picted the Sacred Body of Christ with the five precious 
wounds ; and it was borne before them by a venerable old 
man of the name of Norton, who v\\Xi \i\% ^^ ^^'^^ ^^ 
devoted himself to the rescue o£ t\ie CaXko^^i '^^^^^\. ^ 
reticbing Durham they •* purifted l\ie csiO^fe^tt^r ^^r^^^ 
mUmb expreaaes it, " by burning t\ie \\eTe^es\ V^^^"^"^ 
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opiDion, utifaithful) versions of the Bible, and the booksf 
of public devotion which had been profaned by heretics." 
But though the rebellion was certainly headed by Catholics, 
and one of its objects was the restoration of the Catholic 
religion, yet great numbers of them joined the royal forces. 
I give no credit to them for so doing ; I simply state the 
fact as one of which Protestants ought to take account. 
Camden asserts that, instead of responding to the appeal 
of the insurgents, the Catholics *' for the most part handed 
over the letters they had received, and even the bearers of 
them, into the queen's hands. In all parts of the country 
they vied with each other in offering their fortunes and 
their services in aid against the rebels ; so that, beholding 
the singular fidelity of her subjects, she returned most grate- 
ful thanks to the Divine mercy.*' The attempt was soon 
crushed, and terrible was £lizabeth*s vengeance on the rebels. 
Her biographer tells us, that *' besides executing such of the 
leaders as fell into her hands, she compelled her victorious 
general to deluge the northern counties with the blood of the 
simple unreflecting peasants, who had been induced to join 
the revolt. Learned research," she says, *' has brought to 
lightsome hideous facts;" and she adds, ''staunch indeed 
must be the admirers of ' Good Queen Bess,' who can 
calmly peruse the order which, by special commandment of 
the queen,*' the Earl of Sussex addressed to the chief officer 
in command. Sir George Bowes, and in which he set down 
the numbers to be put to death in every town ; with a spe- 
cial proviso, however, that he was not to execute any 
that had freeholds or were noted wealthy, ** for so is the 
Queen's Majesty^s pleasure ;" the said Queen*s Majesty hav- 
ing determined to reserve such as possessed lands or chattels 
for trial in the courts of law, that so their forfeitures might 
furnish her with funds to discharge the expenses of the 
campaign, and remunerate her adherents. The number of 
those who were thus attainted was fifty-seven ; but of the 
country people every fifth man was marked for execution in 
Sus8ex*8 book. Cecil also had advised that a few inhabi- 
tants of each township should be a^^T^iV^xi^^^ «wl com- 
pelJed by imprison meat, and, " i£ need ^Vc!>\\^,h^ Uck <jj 
^^^ to disclose the names of tVioaeamon^>^e\t\i«v^wK» 
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who had joined the rehels." " The fearful order being tar- 
dily executed," proceeds Miss Strickland, ** Sussex wrote 
to spur on the reluctant ministers of the royal vengeance," 
telling his correspondent that *' the Queen's Majesty doth 
much marvel that she doth not hear from me that the 
execution is yet ended," and expressing a fear that ** this 
lingering will breed displeasure to us both." Nay, not 
content with this, Ehzabeth sent her general with a military 
force to burn and lay waste nearly three hundred villages 
in the border counties of Scotland, because Mary's subjects 
had, as she said, encouraged the rebels in the north of Eng- 
land. Such was the justice tempered with mercy for which 
the name of £hzabeth has been graced with the title of 
" good." " In the end the richer sort purchased their 
hves, but no less than eight hundred of the working classes 
perished by the hands of the executioner !" ** In the county 
of Durham alone," writes Dr. Lingard, " more than three 
hundred individuals suffered death" (the old ,man Norton 
and his sons among the number) ; — ** nor was there between 
Newcastle and Wetherby (a district of sixty miles in length 
and forty in breadth) a town or village in which some of 
the inhabitants did not expire on the gibbet as a warning 
to their fellows. The survivors were at length pardoned, 
but on condition that they should take not only the oath of 
allegiance, but also that of svpremacyj" That is to say — 
and I beg your particular attention to the fact — it was a 
hanging matter to refuse to swear that the queen was head: 
of the Church. The poor Catholic had to choose between 
losing his life or damning his soul. 

Not long after this Elizabeth published a declaration, 
intended to conciliate the people, in which she graciously 
announced that she would '* make no inquiry into the con- 
sciences of her subjects, provided they observed her laws 
by coming to common prayer ;" in other words, as a writer 
in the Pictorial History of England observes, she *' insisted 
that all her Catholic subjects should go regularly to the 
Protestant church, and be in other xesipeeV^ \» ^ «:^"^^'«x.- 
ance Froteatants /" These two facta iAotx^ ««^ ecvc^vy^ \.^ 
prove bow false it ia to say, that Cat\vo\\cft ^e^^^^^^^"^"^!^^ 
not for their religion^ but for theiir diaa«ecX:\o\i. N^^^ ^''^ 
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seen the refusal to acknowledge the queen's supremacy made 
liigh treason, and the Catholic religion suppressed by law ; 
and when the people rebelled against this tyranny, we see 
that they could obtain pardon only by renouncing, not their 
rebellion merely, but their faith. Such, then, being the state 
of the case, I think that all fair and candid Protestants 
must allow that the Catholics in Elizabeth's reign had a right 
to take up arms for their deliverance. 

But if the Catholics were justified in having recourse to 
arms, the Pope was equally justified in encouraging and 
abetting them ; and that he did so in the case of the north- 
em insurgents, by the help of his apostolic penitentiary. 
Dr. Morton, I have not the smallest wish to deny. What- 
ever our enemies may say, Catholics have never held that 
it is lawful to do evil that good may come. They have 
never thought they might rebel in the bad sense of the 
word, even to obtain the free exercise of their religion. They 
have vindicated rebellion only where it was good to rebel. 
The Catholics of those times believed they might lawfully 
resist, and even oppose by force of arms, such rulers as 
governed not accorchng to the principles of justice and true 
religion ; but they were possessed with a conviction that 
subjects were not the best judges in their own case, and 
that it was safer to leave the decision of so difficult a ques- 
tion to a higher and an independent authority. They un- 
derstood too well the horrors of civil war, and the spiritual 
evils that always follow in its train ; and besides, their faith 
taught them that temporal government was an ordinance of 
God, and to be obeyed therefore at much personal sacrifice. 
They believed that rulers, whether emperors or kings, or 
the chief magistrates of a free state, were, as St. Paul de- 
clares (Rom. xiii. 4), " God's ministers and avengers," and 
that it was only impiety and tyranny of the extremest sort 
that could justify revolt against their authority. As no 
man, or body of men, has a right to wage war unless at 
the command or with the permission of the supreme ma- 
gistrate in the state, so were they persuaded that to rise 
against their rulers was a crime agttitksX. ^o<^l vsA «j^Dst 
society, unless the act were aanctioxLedL Xyj \)q»X. «q.^x«b&& 
spiritual power to which the naliona oi^\a«^^^w^^« 
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to look for gtiidance in 3uch matters,— ^the chair of blessed 
Peter, whose successor, in the person of the Pope, still 
reigned at Rome, Such, I repeat, was the conviction of 
that age. Up to the time of the so-called Reformation the 
Pope had exercised a power, which, though based on his 
purely spiritual prerogatives, yras temporal in its reach and 
action. It matters not that princes did not acquiesce in 
every instance of its exercise : they who are in the wrong 
very commonly protest against the authority that condemns 
them ; besides, in protesting, they did not deny the exist- 
ence of the authority, but only complained that it was un- 
justly exercised in their particular case. The authority, 
then, existed, and was recognised, and appealed to, not 
only by one sovereign against another, but by the people 
against their rulers. The supremacy of the Pope was felt 
to be the mainstay of all authority and the bulwark of po- 
pular liberty. Any how it was the manner of the age : the 
nations would have it so. They believed it to be a com- 
mon benefit to have a supreme judge or arbitrator in their 
differences ; and the Popes found l^iemselves invested with 
an office^ which was none of their seeking,* but which they 
saw it was salutary for them to discharge, and which, when 
thus invited by the united voice of kings and people, they 
exercised with no ordinary vigour and decision. Such, so to 
speak, was the international law of Europe ; and it is folly 
to ignore the fact, or to reason as if it never had existed. 

But now as to this claim to depose kings, and, what is 
still more obnoxious in Protestant eyes, absolve subjects 
from their allegiance. Protestants can have no right to 
brand as "impious" and ** damnable" in the Pope the 
exercise of a power which they have ever arrogated to 
themselves. Luther absolved the Germans from their obe- 
dience to the emperor Charles V. Calvin and Beza called 
on the Huguenot^ of France to rise against their sovereign. 
John Knox and the Presbyterian clergy of Scotland thun- 
dered out their anathemas against the queen re^enl^ «s^^ 
afterwards against the unfortunate 'Mar^ \ ^<fc^«isvxi'^ ^^ 
** no oath or promise can oblige any xcksccL \ft ^^"^ ^"t ^^^ 

*See the £ve Tracts in this seiies on ** \YieT«oiV»«^^^^^^ 
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assistance to tyrants against God." Bat all Protestants; 
however moderate in their views, believe that there are 
cases in which princes may justly be deposed ; many even 
hold that they may be " murdered" by their subjects, if by 
murdered be meant judicially executed, as were Charles I. 
of England and Louis XVI. of France, — a ** position** 
which, I may safely affirm, no Pope ever asserted or de- 
fended. Protestants, then, I say, very generally believe 
that princes may be deposed if they violate the rights and 
liberties of their subjects. They believe that oaths of alle- 
giance cease to bind when the sovereign has broken the 
compact by which he reigns. They hold that the power of 
releasing from those oaths lies somewhere, whether it be 
with the chief council of the state, or with the people as 
represented by a national assembly ; and that too whether 
such power or such assembly be formally recognised by 
the constitution or not. Nothing, they maintain, can de- 
stroy this natural right. The doctrine of non-resistance is 
certainly no English doctrine. It was to a successful rebel- 
lion that the present reigning family were indebted for their 
elevation to the throne of these realms ; and there is scarcely 
an English or an Irish Protestant who would not style that 
act of insurrection by which James II. was driven from bis 
dominions, the " glorious revolution of 1688.** Not only 
James but his heirs for ever, being Catholics, were excluded 
from the crown on the plea that the original contract with 
the nation had been violated. The line of succession was 
changed, and the oath of allegiance transferred from one 
family to another. I have no wish to defend Jame»*s arbi- 
trary proceedings ; but thus much I will say, tha^ set the 
tyranny of the Stuart kings at the highest point you may, 
you can never make it resemble in kind the ruthless per- 
secution which was deliberately perpetrated by Eliabeth 
against the adherents of the ancient faith. 

Another example may be cited. When the American 

colonies revolted against the mother country England,, the 

iJeclaration of Independence toa aa follows : •* We, the 

Representatives of the Uniled ^laX«a o^ k\xv«rvc».>\CL ^gsojKol 

.Congress assenibled, appea\mglo X\ife^\3L^T^\ftfe^x5^^^'^ 

"^^orld for the rectitude o£ our mleti\!vo\i%> ^ci» \c^ tofc --^ 
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and by authoiity of the good people of these colonies, 
solemnly publish and declare that these United Colonies 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent states ; 
and that they are absolved from all allegiance to the British 
Crown" You see, then, that the right of deposing princes 
and absolving subjects from their allegiance is no exclusive 
Popish doctrine. Protestants and Catholics are agreed as 
to the lawfulness of the act under certain circumstances ; 
but in the times of which I have been speaking, and in the 
then condition of Europe, Catholics held, in accordance 
with those principles which were only then beginning to be 
disallowed, that the Pope, as the spiritual Father of Chris- 
tendom and the head of the great Catholic family, had the 
power to decide when the prince had forfeited his claim to 
the obedience of his subjects, and might justly be deposed 
from the supreme authority. They believed that to the 
Pope by right it belonged to pronounce the sentence of 
deposition ; and that, as their oath of allegiance was made 
to Grod, so no power less than that of the minister of God 
was competent to absolve them from it. 

One most important fact also there is, which needs 
much to be considered ; and that is, that as in Christendom 
generally, so in England in particular, up to this time, none 
but Catholic princes were considered capable of reigning.* 
Such was the understood law of Europe ; and such was the 
ancient privilege of this realm. Europe, when it had but 
one faith, was as one religious confederation, with the Pope 
at its head ; and the laws of each kingdom were in accord* 
ance with this fundamental principle. The prince who 
broke the unity of faith, or failed to protect his people 
in the exercise of their religion, was considered to have, 
ipso facto, forfeited his crown. We read in the laws of 
Edward the Confessor, '* The king, because he is the vice- 
gerent of the Supreme King, is appointed to this end, to 
rule the earthly kingdom and people of the Lord ; and 
above all to venerate His holy Church, and defend it from 
evil-doers, and to root out and destroy, Wi^ \sX\fc^ ^^evcl^-^^ 

• ThiB was the purport of a bull issued MYo^^^«»J^ Y' ^^^ 
March, 1S59, which has been noticed by YflatoxvKi» «^ «vxafc^ ^^' ^^ 
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from it, the wicked. Unless he do this he shall not retaia 
so much as the name of king, bat, as Pope John dedares, 
shall forfeit the title." Protestants may talk of the bigotry 
of those times in which the government of Catholic nations 
was entrusted to Catholic kings alone ; but they forget that 
in this British empire, which, including Ireland and the 
colonies, contains many millions of Catholics, the sovereign 
must, by the essential constituticm of the realm, as settled 
at the Revolution, be himself a Protestant, and most swear 
at bis coronation to uphold the Protestant religion. Eliza- 
beth had sworn to maiatain the honour, peace, rights, and 
privileges of the Church, as guaranteed by the laws of King 
Edward the Confessor as just cited ; and the Pope declared 
her deposed because she had violated her engagement. 
Now who can doubt, that were Queen Victoria, in the mercy 
ef God, to become a Catholic, the very men who are most 
loud in their condemnation of the Pope, would be foremost 
in declaring that the Queen of England, by becoming a 
Papist, had forfeited all claim to the allegiance of a Protes- 
tant people ? Where, then, is the difference in pri::2ciple t 
I see none, except that what is laudable in a Protestant is 
damnable in a CathoHc. 

I have now explained to you how it was that the Pope 
exercised this power of deposing princes ; and I have also 
shewn you what good cause he had for putting it in force 
against Elizabeth. The terms of the bull are but a re« 
cital in the general of those acts of tyranny and religious 
persecution -which it has been my object to bring before 
you. In the face of all the facts which have been adduced, 
who can doubt but that the Pope spoke the truth, and no- 
thing but the truth, when he declared that Elizabeth had 
'* brought the kingdom, but lately recovered to the CathoUc 
faith, into a lamentable and fatal condition ?" ** For having 
by force prohibited the practice of the true religion and 
embraced the errors of the heretics, she hath destroyed the 
royal council, which was wont to consist of the ancient 
nobility of the realm," — this was one of the grievances of 
which the northern insurgeuU coTa^\«wift^^ — ^* «sid filled it 
Y^th men of low extraction and m\&\ieY\%^ex%\\i^^Q^^^itfc«i«^ 
"te adherents of the Catholic iaiOa.-, fiJwiaa\ifc^ VX«i wii&Kft. 
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of the Mass, prayers, fasts, distinction of meats, celibacy, 
and other Catholic rites ; commanded her subjects to com* 
ply with ungodly mysteries and practices ; ejected bishops^ 
rectors of parishes, and other Catholic priests from their 
churches and benefices ; disposed of their ecclesiastical of« 
ficea to heretics; forbidden prelates, clergy, and people to 
recognise the see of Rome, or to obey its precepts and 
canonical sanctions ; compelled many to give in to her ne* 
farious laws, to abjure tbe authority and obedience of the 
Roman Ponti£f, and to acknowledge her sole mistress both 
in temporals and spirituals; inflicted pains and penalties 
on those who, disregarding her dictation, have persevered 
in the unity of faith and customary obedience ; and lastly, 
hath cast the Cathohc bishops and rectors into prison, where 
many, after languishing long in that sad state, have miserably 
ended their days/' To which he adds, that ** seeing this 
wicked and intolerable treatment has been multiplied to so 
many instances, and the oppression of religion and per* 
aecution of the faithful gioweth worse and worse, we are 
constrained of necessity to have recourse to the weapons of 
justice, although our grief is inconsolable that we are 
driven to the use of such measures against one whose an« 
cestors have deserved so well of the Christian common- 
wealth." Upon which follows the sentence of deposition 
and the absolution of her subjects from their allegiance4 
This bull was signedl, on the 25th of February 1570, by the 
then reigning Pontiff Pius Y. 

A few remarks in conclusion must suffice. 
Elizabeth had drawn this sentence on herself by her 
md persecution of her Catholic subjects and the violent 
•oppression of their worship, as well as by her faithless 
treatment of Mary Queen of Scots and others near the 
throne. This is undeniable. But further : there is no- 
thing to shew that had she dealt justly and humanely with 
the Catholics, and protected them in the exercise of their 
jdigion, the Pope would have endeavoured to excite her 
people against her, even though, aa out «L^N«t^«tve^\sKa^ 
allow, a ProtestHDt sovereign, and one "vYio o^wc^i V^««^^^ 
heresy in a state but lately Cat\io\ic, 'Wf^* ^u Vcvw^n^v^^w ^ 
the eatabliabed order of things. E\\2.«iWv\v, Vo-kch^,^ 
tHU a Protestant sovereign merely, iVie ^«^ ^ ^ctw^"^ 
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Catholics and of their faith ; and Protestants are boand to 
see and acknowledge this important distinction. Catho- 
lics have faithfully served a Protestant monarch ; they have 
ever been peaceable subjects where their reUgion was let 
alone. As they have suffered themselves to be stripped of 
their goods, and their bodies torn in pieces rather than 
compromise their faith, so nothing is more remarkable than 
the patience with which they have submitted to persecu- 
tion from the civil power, even when strong enough to ven- 
ture on resistance. Let Protestants shew us from the whole 
page of history a single instance of their co-religionists, with 
equal chances of success, enduring what CathoUcs endured 
from Elizabeth without an attempt at insurrection or an 
isolated act of outrage. Let them shew us the third part 
of a nation submitting for ten years to a galling persecu- 
tion, which stopped at no act of violence short of actual 
murder. Why should not their spiritual Father take pily 
on those for whom their temporal sovereign had no mercy, 
and bid them rise like one man in defence of liberties whidi 
were dearer to them than their lives? Why are princes 
and parliaments, generals and statesmen, to be honoured 
through all time for delivering a " Protestant nation'** from 
"Popery, slavery, and arbitrary power," and a Pope to 
be condemned eternally because he did the utmost he could 
do to emancipate an oppressed and terror-stricken people 
froni the tyranny of an heretical queen and her merciless 
government? Is it that Protestantism possesses the ex- 
clusive right to persecute, because it has the cant of religions 
liberty on its lips ? 

Pius y. had charged the Catholics with the execution of 
the bull; and the better to secure promptness and unani- 
mity of action on their part, had involved in the same sen- 
tence of excommunication such as continued to obey Eliza- 
beth as their queen ; of course, with the implied condition 
that they were powerful enough to resist. Nor have Pro- 
tectants any right to condemn him for this. They have 
never Bcrapled to declare that all free-born Englishmen were 
bound, as they valued their reVi^on «i\i^ VXi^ \^<^»»xi!^ of 
civil liberty, to exclude tlie ^tuarla ttom VXv^ \JM«v»fc. ^^ 
tholl ^^"^^^^8f in fact, be it Temem\>eie^, tcmck^ ifiSOassia ^ ^- 
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Tins; with faif more justice on his elide,' d66lared that it was. 
the bounden daty of all good Catholics, as they valued the 
true faith and the liberties of the Church of God (in which, 
as a matter of fact, were included their civil Uberties also), 
to depose their persecutor, Elizabeth, and acknowledge none 
but a CathoUc as their sovereign. The bull was issued, as I 
have' said, on the 25th of February ; early on the morning 
of the 15th of May, a copy was found affixed to the palace-* 
gates of the Protestant "bishop" of London, which was 
traced to one Felton, a gentleman of property residing at 
Soutbwark. On being taken before the council, he boldly 
confessed the deed, refused, when put to the torture, to 
disclose the names of his confederates or advisers, and suf- 
fered the horrible death of a traitor with all the spirit and 
constancy of a martyr. To Elizabeth, as qtieen, he would 
give no other title than that of a pretender ; but as a token 
that he bore no ill-will to her person, he sent her a diamond 
ring, valued at 400/., which he drew from his finger as 
he stood on the scaffold. Had the CathoUc gentry, as a 
body, united this man's generous daring with a wise and 
vigorous use of the forces they possessed, they might per- 
chatee have saved themselves and their children's children 
years, nay centuries, of degradation and oppression, and 
preserved to their country the inestimable blessing of the 
true faith. It is impossible now to judge of their resources 
or their chances of success ; but, as a matter of fact, the 
Catholics, from whatever cause, did not take advantage of 
the bull. Many of the deprived bishops and clergy even 
publicly declared that it was not binding upon them ; in- 
deed, Protestant historians, as well as contemporary writers, 
have asserted that the Catholics generally ignored the bull, 
and " abhorred the very idea of revolt," which, if true, only 
renders the subsequent bloody persecution the more infa- 
mously wicked. Anyhow, there was not even an attempt 
at insurrection, not a single disturbance of the public 
peace. 

Such being the case, you may swp^o*^, ^««^«:^^^ '^^^ 
the qaeen wovid repeal her peraecutim^ \«c«>, ^"c «^. ^^"^ 
sagpend their operation. The very coxLlTttrj ^«& ^'^ ^.^ 
She not only put in force the laws ^\ilc\i Nict^ ^to'Mvo^^ 
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existence, bnt added others of a severer and more deter- 
mined character. Perhaps you may say that the laws she 
added were directed merely against the execution of the 
Popish bull ; in other words, against Popish treason. No; 
they were directed against the exercise, or rather I should 
BtLji the existence of the Popish religion. 

In this her conduct was without excuse. She could not 
justly charge the priests of the Church even with uttering 
seditious doctrines. In the Catholic schools and seminaries 
for the education of priests abroad (for Catholic schools and 
colleges were forbidden by law in England), the question of 
the deposing power — ^which, though never, as I have said, 
an article of faith, it had been customary to treat of in the 
ordinary course of theological study — was absolutely pro- 
hibited as a topic of dispute, and the priests who were sent 
on the English mission were strictly ordered never to dis- 
cuss it in public or in private, and to abstain from all inter- 
ference with secular concerns. Nor in a single case was the 
contrary ever proved against them by their enemies. They 
were willing to accept Elizabeth as their sovereign in foci, 
and to waive the subject of her rig hi altogether. But' thii 
did not satisfy the government ; and whenever a man was 
discovered to be a priest, he was questioned and croRS-qnes- 
tioned as to his belief in the Pope's deposing power. It was 
not enough that he acknowledged the queen's authority, and 
expressed his willingness to obey her in all temporal things; 
it was required that he should abjure the theological opinion, 
and condemn the exercise of the power under any circum- 
stances whatever. In default of any proveable offence, he 
was put to the torture and made to convict himself; and 
they who, like Sir Thomas More, in a similar situation, en- 
deavoured to baffle their tormentors by ingenious evasions, 
have been accused by Protestants of dishonest equivocation* 
It has even been argued that they who acknowledged the 
power of a Pope who had issued, or had not retracted, a 
deposing bull, ** lived in a permanent state of treason," and 
'oigbt justly, therefore, be treated as traitors. But this is a 
mode of reasoning by whicYi, aa M«LC;VLVOL\.o%\i ^%^r««^ "all 

tyranny might be justified, and ^^eac^ioT ^^^tX^vckV^CA^^inia. 

human aoeiety/' On this aub^ec^. l^«2i^m iSaa >a»si vnu 
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just and sensible remarks. ** There can be no doubt," he 
sayfl* *' that the allegiance professed to the queen by the 
seminary priests and Jesuits, and, as far as their influence 
extended, by all Catholics, was with this reservation — till 
they should be strong enough to throw it ofi". But after all, 
when we come fairly to consider it, is not this the case with 
every disaffected party in ever}' state ? a good reason for 
watchfulness, but none for extermination. The distinction 
between a king by possession and one by right, was heard 
neither for the first nor for the last time in the reign of 
Elizabeth. It 4s the lot of every government that is not 
founded on the popular opinion of legitimacy, to receive 
only a precarious allegiance. Subject to this reservation, 
which was pretty generally known, it does not appear that 
the priests,. or other Roman Catholics, examined at various 
times during this reign, are more chargeable with insince- 
rity or dissimulation than accused persons generally are. 
That which venders these condemnations of Popish priests 
to iniquitous is, that the belief in, or rather the refusal to 
disclaim, a speculative tenet, dangerous indeed, and incom- 
patible with ktyalty, but not coupled with any overt act, 
was construed into treason; nor can any one affect to 
Justify these sentences who is not prepared to maintain that 
a refusal of the oath of abjuration, while the pretensions of 
the house of Stuart subsisted, might lawfully or justly have 
incurred the same penalty." 

By "kiyalty" this writer means (as Protestants always 
do) submissioQ to a temporal sovereign as such, without 
r^ard to the laws of God and His Church ; but letting this 
pass, you will observe that on every principle of common 
justice Elizabeth's conduct calls for the loudest reprobation. 
Had she treated as traitors those only who were legally 
convieted of stirring up her subjects to rebellion, or openly 
disputing her title, leaving the Catholics free to deny her as- 
•amed spiritual supremacy, and practise their religion, her 
conduct might have been more leniently judged. Bat «.\\^ 
passed a series of bloody laws, suck a& "^oxiV^ Wn^ ^vw^wsfc^ 
tbe legialatare of any Pagan nation . S\ie ea\«^a\\^^^ ^ ^fc^^^v. 
iaqaiBition of the most terrible kind \ aV^ V^^ ^"^^^^^ 
paaona, men, women, and boy«, to t\ie loxXxxxft % ^^"^ 
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sacked the houses of the gentry at any hour in the day o 
the night ; she hanged, disembowelled, dismembered, but 
chered her unoffending subjects ; she made it death to leav 
the Protestant religion, death to harbour a priest, death t 
be a priest ; she filled her gaols with prisoners, and her coi 
fers with their spoUs ; she shed blood like water. In short 
she followed up the course she had begun from the day sh 
avowed herself a Protestant; and as Catholics would nc 
give up their faith, she resolved on their extermination 
These were her " Golden Days," of which I shall speak i 
my next Number. 

The remaining history of the bull is soon told. Elizabeti 
affected to laugh at the " thunders of the Vatican," at th 
same time that she could not conceal her uneasiness an< 
alarm. Perhaps she secretly trembled at the voice of th< 
old man of Rome, though she carried herself bravely befon 
her courtiers. Anyhow, with all her haughty assurance 
she could not sit still under the papal sentence, and beggec 
the Emperor of (rermany to procure its recall. The Pontif 
rejected the appUcation with this quiet rebuke, that if Eli 
zabeth thought his bull had any force in it, why did she no' 
seek to be reconciled ? If not, why trouble herself abon 
it at all ? He had done his duty to the Church ; let ho 
now do her duty to her subjects. Gregory XIII., whc 
succeeded Pope Pius, formally relieved the Catholics them- 
selves fi*om its operation, though he retained it still in 
force against Elizabeth and her adherents. After his Pon- 
tificate the bull was never renewed; and at the death oi 
Elizabeth its application ceased. A new era had set in; 
whether for better or worse I will not here discuss. Unity 
of faith being gone, the powers of Europe no longer formed 
one Christian brotherhood, or acknowledged one common 
head ; and as the Popes had exercised their temporal snpre- 
macy only with the consent, and indeed at the invitation, (A 
their spiritual children, so have they never sought to resumo 
the power, much less to disturb the relations that baft 
since subsiated between one na^ioti wad another, or to inlff- 
fere with the allegiance wYiicYi, tts a «!Mst^ ^^Vi^^wibjjBett 
owe in all temporal things to lYie tv\«% oii VJassa ^^sxk^« 
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What Englishman is there who does not know, or at least 
think that he knows, all ahout the famous Fifth of Novem- 
her, 1 605 ? Its anniversary has hecome one of the national 
hohdays, like the anniversary of the Nativity of our Lord, 
or of His Resurrection or Ascension. Her Majesty's clergy 
are required to give puhhc warning to their parishioners in 
church on the Sunday before, " for the due observation of 
the said day ;" and on the day itself there is " a special 
form of prayer with thanksgiving" appointed to be used, 
and the rubric in the Book of Common Prayer says that 
the clergy must also read " publicly, distinctly, and plainly" 
the act of Parliament by which this annual commemoration 
is enjoined. Then, besides all this solemn observance of 
the day " at morning prayer" in churches, there is always 
a great variety of entertainments of a more popular kind 
going on in the streets in the evening and up to a late hour 
of the night ; by way of a substitute, I suppose, for evening 
prayer, for which no special service has been provided. In 
a word, it is not too much to say that, with the exception 
of Christmas-day perhaps, there is scarcely a day in the 
whole year so well known to Englishmen, and having so 
distinct a character of its own, as this Fifth of Novem- 
ber. Ash- Wednesday and Good Friday, Easter-day or Whit- 
Sunday, are as nothing to it ; for a vast number of En- 
glishmen know absolutely nothing of these days ; know 
neither when they come round nor why they are observed ; 
whereas every body recognises the Fifth of November when 
j't comes, and knows something at least about its history. 
Tbjs something is not geneiaWy Nwy xKv\xi\!L, to be sure ; but 
probably it is as much KS tiiia, \)q»X. oii ^^& ^«^,%. ^^ 
oiaiiyyreara ago. Papists wete ca»^\it<li^ovci^^w£i^^w5^\€^^ 
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thing ; so that all who go to church to-^ay feel thai they 
can reckon pretty certainly on hearing the Papists ahused. 
In some pulpits indeed this is the one continually recurring 
theme of the preacher from one year's end to another ; hut 
there are many others which, though ordinarily silent upon 
this suhject, never fail to handle it with great effect on this 
particular day. In fact, the very prayers which are ordered 
to he read seem necessarily to supply the text for such a 
discourse ; for they talk about " Popish treachery and Po- 
pish tyranny," ** the secret contrivance and helUsh malice 
of Popish conspirators,'* " cruel and bloodthirsty Papists,'' 
*' enemies that delight in blood," and a great deal more of 
the same mild, charitable, and truly Christian character. 
Where these phrases are explained and illustrated by the 
preacher, the amount of historical information usually im- 
parted to the audience will be found to be something of 
this kind : " On this day, about 250 years ago. Papists 
conspired to destroy by gunpowder the king, lords, and 
commons in ParUament assembled, because they could not 
bear to be subject to a Protestant government ; without any 
provocation whatever, and out of sheer malice and wicked- 
ness, and because they held it to be a very meritorious act 
to kill heretics, especially heretical princes, the Papists of 
those times had recourse to this dreadful contrivance as 
the best means of summarily ridding themselves of a great 
nuisance ; moreover, they did not consider that in so doing 
they were committing any sin, or acting in any way op- 
posed to the principles of their religion ; but on the con- 
trary, that they were only acting in the strictest conformity 
with those principles, which, as is well known — for one of 
the prayers in the state service provided for the day ex- 
pressly insinuates as much, — * turn religion into rebellion 
and faith into faction.' " 

The popular idea, then, among our fellow-countrymen 
as to the history of the Fifth of November may be briefly 
stated thus : Guy Fawkes was the accredited agent and 
representative of the English Catholica, ewv^W^^^^V^ ^^<etsi. 
to murder King JameB and his PaiViamexiV, m«t^i \i^c»»aR. 
tbejr were Proteatanta. In the foWo^m^ "S^^^^^^T^^^ 
to set before you a true account of tb.e \a»X.\fct % wxo. Vort 
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purpose I will begin my story at once from the date of 
Queen Elizabeth's death, which took place on the 24th of 
March, 1603. 

This queen had reigned forty-five years, and during the 
whole of that period her Catholic subjects, more especially 
all ecclesiastics, had suffered most severe and relentless 
persecution. About two hundred (of whom three-fourths 
were priests, and the rest laymen) had been put to death 
for their religion. Many others had been imprisoned, and 
a still larger number had been plundered of well-nigh all 
their property by means of the heavy fines which were 
inflicted upon them for non-attendance at the Protestant 
worship. And only two months before her death, a new 
proclamation was issued, and the Archbishop of Canterbury 
and others were appointed commissioners to carry it into 
effect, whereby all Catholic ecclesiastics were required to 
leave the country within three months, under pain of death. 
However, " man proposes and Grod disposes," and in less 
than two months from the issuing of this proclamation the 
queen herself was dead. 

It had been matter of considerable doubt and anxiety 
during the latter part of her reign, who should be her suc- 
cessor. James, the king of Scotland, was the next of kin, 
being lineally descended from Margaret, the eldest daughter 
of Henry VII., whose male line had now become extinct; 
but hereditary succession was by no means so regular and 
certain in those days as it has now become : a good deal 
of weight was attributed to the will of the preceding sove- 
reign, and Henry YIII. had, by his last will and testament, , 
expressly excluded the Scottish line in favour of the issue 
of his younger sister Mary. This might be supposed to 
throw some doubt upon James's claim ; and there were not 
wanting weighty considerations that might have seemed 
likely to induce certain parties in the country to dispute it 
in favour of another of Margaret's descendants. Lady Ara- 
bella Stuart. The Privy Council, however, at once pro- 
claimed King Jamea, and not a voice was raised against him. 
The Catholics in particular YiaWed \i\& wicwKtfWi^ not only , , 
because they felt that they bad aom'ft i^«flrL\vys^^'^\s^ - 
gence of the new monarch, by lea&OTi oixSassa wffisswa^'^ 
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the cause of his mother, the unfortunate Mary Queen of 
Scots, hut also hecause he had given distinct assurances of 
toleration to some of their numher, whilst yet he remained 
at his court in Scotland. Hence one of the English Jesuits, 
"writing on the 16th of April to another of his order in 
Rome, speaks thus : " We have a golden time of unex- 
pected freedom ahroad Great hope is of toleration ; 

and so general a consent of Catholics in the king's pro- 
claiming, that it seemeth God will work much. All sorts 
of religions live in hope and suspense ; yet the Catholics 
have great cause to hope for great respect, in that the no- 
hility all almost lahour for it, and have good promise thereof 
from his majesty." 

The new king set out from his native country on the 
5th of April, and on the 7th of the following month he 
entered London. The Catholics lost no time in laying be- 
fore him a humble supphcation for the toleration of their 
faith. In this interesting document, which is still extant, 
they speak as men " almost overwhelmed with persecutions 
for their consciences ;" and they ground their appeal for 
" some commiseration and favour," partly on the consider- 
ation of all they had endured ** for his blessed mother's 
right," partly also on the broad general ground of equity 
and justice. The country is divided, they say, in matters 
of religion, **into four parts: 1, of Protestants, who have 
domineered all the former queen's days ; 2, Puritans, who 
have crept up apace among them ; 3, Atheists or politi- 
cians, who were bred upon their brawls and contentions in 
matters of faith ; and 4, Catholics, who, as they are oppo- 
site to all, so are they detested of all, because error was 
ever an enemy to truth." Of these four parties, they go on 
to say, that it would be impossible to suppress either of 
the first three, and therefore they beseech his majesty to 
yield the same favour to themselves also. " We request 
no more favour at your grace's hands, than that we may 
securely profess our reUgion ; . . . . the free use of this 
religion we request, if not in public churches^ at iea%t vtt 
private houses; if not with approWtVon, ^^V. *u)\iK toVexaVwu.^ 
wiikoui molestation:* Nothing could >ae X3Ci<ax^ \vs«X, \sNft^^'^'^- 
and reasonable than this request o£ \x\a " mo«\. «asix^'^^«^' 
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jesty's most devoted servants, the Catholics of England ;" 
and it is probable that the king himself felt it to be so. 
However, no answer was returned until the month of July, 
when a large body of Catholics of high rank were sum- 
moned by the royal command to Hampton Court; and 
having been received there by the lords of the council with 
every mark of respect, they were told that it was the king's 
intention for the future " to exonerate" them from the fine 
of 20/. a month imposed by the statute of Elizabeth as the 
penalty of recusancy, and that they were to enjoy " this 
grace and relaxation as long as they kept themselves up* 
right in all civil and true carriage towards his majesty and 
the state, without contempt.'* To this the Catholics ob- 
jected that they feared lest the mere fact of their recusancy 
(that is, their continuing to absent themselves from Pro- 
testant worship, their hearing Mass, and the like) might 
be held for an act of contempt; but the lords of the council 
gave them the most solemn assurances that this was not 
his majesty's meaning; recusancy alone should not be taken 
for contempt, and they were to communicate his majesty's 
gracious intentions upon this point to all their brethren 
throughout the country. 

This, though falling short probably of what the more 
sanguine among the Catholics had expected, was very satis- 
factory as far as it went ; and had this moderation been 
as faithfully practised as it was fairly promised, we should 
never have heard of Guy Fawkes and the Fifth of November. 
But, as we shall presently see, it was not so. I believe 
that when the king made these promises he really intended 
to keep them ; but he was a weak, timid, and selfish man, 
who cared far more for the wealth and honours of his new 
kingdom than for truth and justice and the well-being of 
his subjects ; and his ministers belonged, for the most part, 
to that class of religionists who were too truly described in 
" the Supplication" as " atheists or politicians," and who 
therefore hated the Church and all who belonged to it with 
a most intense hatred. Moreover, the king himself hated 
another class of religionists in t\ie cowxiVrj, w-wcaftly the Pu- 
ritans; and it was difficult to grant \)c^^ lo\«WL>cvssti S>ft».\.\sfc 
^shed to the Catholics Yrithout extexitoL^ XJSifc ««»» iwwi! 
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to this obnozioiifl class; and in process of time this was 
the very rock on which he split. 

But first I must briefly mention a mysterious conspiracy 
that was cUscovered about this time, or rather just before 
this meeting at Hampton. The particulars of the conspi- 
racy have never been clearly ascertained ; and Hume says 
that hbtory gives us no clue to unravel them. Its professed 
object was to dethrone James and to set up Arabella Stuart 
in his stead ; and Sir James Mackintosh, a Protestant his- 
torian, considers that the real end aimed at in this change 
was *' the establishment of a general religious toleration.'^ 
If this were so, we can at once understand how there came 
to be united in this plot men of such opposite characters 
and principles as Watson and Clarkje, two Catholic priests ; 
Lord Grey of Wilton, a Puritan; Lord Cobham and his 
brother, men of no principle at all; and Sir Walter Raleigh, 
reputed a free-thinker, or, as it was then called, an atheist. 

Sir Edward Coke, the attorney-general of that day, 
wittily said that '^ these treasons were like Samson's foxes, 
joined in the tail, though their heads were severed." The 
truth seems to be that each of these conspirators had his 
own separate reason for being discontented with the exist- 
ing government, and hoped by uniting with others as dis- 
contented as himself, to succeed in overthrowing it. Cob- 
ham and Raleigh were political opponents of Cecil, whose 
influence was now aU-powerful with the king, and they had 
reason to apprehend the most serious consequences to 
themselves from this unhmited power lodged in the hands 
of their mortal and unscrupulous enemy ; Lord Grey, in 
addition to a personal dislike of James, by whom he consi- 
dered that he had been slighted, probably looked upon 
himself as the representative of the Puritan party, who, like 
the Catholics, were suflering under penalties and disabilities 
on account of their religion ; and lastly, Watson was a man 
who, after having written in favour of James's pretensions 
to the throne, at a time when it was thought not unlikely 
that th^e might be other daimants for it, and aCti&t Vss^^rcs^^ 
been most kmdlj received by tioketoft^^OMaa^ ^ssks^^"^^ 
lifetime of EUzaheth, ventured lo 'vwX. xv^^^. V\sd. ^^^ 
0OOB after bia arrival in £n^nd> axid \o T^took^^sasx ^ ^ 
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former promises ; but not being received as cordially as he 
expected, lie gave way to feelings of irritation and discon- 
tent, and was now as anxious to be rid of the " canny Scot" as 
he had been before zealous to secure his accession. Thus, 
personal dissatisfaction and discontent seems to have been 
the chief moving principle with each of the conspirators ; 
and it is more than probable that, had they succeeded in 
their designs, they would have found it impossible to co- 
operate in establishing any other system of government in 
the place of that which they had combined to overthrow. 
The conspiracy, however, was brought to nought through 
the carelessness or treachery of some who w«re concerned 
in it ; the conspirators were arrested, tried, and found 
guilty of high treason ; the two Catholic priests and another 
were executed, and the rest pardoned. 

The discovery of this plot took place during the first 
week in July, and was prior therefore to those promises of 
kindness and toleration which were given to the Cathohc 
nobles and gentry at Hampton Court; neither did any thing 
occur, during the remainder of this year, calculated to 
arouse the fears of the Catholic body, and to make them 
anticipate the revival of the penal laws. This unwonted 
respite from persecution, however, was not destined to be 
of long duration. Early in January l/)04, there was held 
another and fiir more famous Hampton>Court oonference, 
between James and his '* bishops" and council on the one 
hand, and four of the leading ministers from among the 
Puritans, or Dissenters, as they would now be called, on the 
other. We need not enter into the details of this eonfer- 
ence ^ but the result was in the highest degree unsatisfac- 
tory to the Puritans. The king «hewed himself a most 
zealou« partisan of his own state-cl«:gy, gave judgment 
against the Dissenters, and only allowed a certain interral 
during which the obligation of conformity should not be 
enforced. On the 9th of February some members of Par- 
liament ventured to present petitions praying for more fa- 
rourabJe terms for these persecuted nonconformiats ; but the 
king's rage and iadignatiou kae^ no X^csvaidft* He swore 
that both Jhis mother and \ivmfte\i\Mi^\iefcXiV«ssL\sSifc^\s^\^ 
^itan devila irom their very craAVea, axi'^^ \)ft»X.\L^ ^^\issm 
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resolved at all risks to rid himself of such malicious spirits ; 
at the same time he went on to protest with equal violence 
against the Catholics, saying that if he thought his son and 
heir was ever likely to grant them toleration in time to 
come, he would rather see him at this moment lying dead 
in his grave than that he should live to do such a thing. 
This language may sound very right and reasonable, per- 
haps, as coming from the lips of the head of an Establish- 
ment which claims to be equally removed from Popery on 
the one hand and Puritanism on the other. It should be 
remembered, however, that this was the same king who, in 
addressing the Greneral Assembly at Edinburgh a few years 
before, had said of the form of worship established in this 
country, that '' it was an ill-said Mass in English, wanting 
nothing of the Mass but the liftings, whereas the Kirk of 
Scotland was the purest in the world '/' and who, at a 
much later period, had said in his first speech to Parlia- 
ment, that he looked upon the Church of Rome as their 
mother Church, though '' defiled with some infirmities," 
and had, moreover, given express promises of toleration to 
those of his subjects who belonged to that Church. This 
single instance may suffice to give the reader a general idea 
of what Sir J. Mackintosh calls James*s '' utter and habitual 
want of truth,*' both as concerns Puritans and Catholics. 
Henceforth I shall speak only of the measures which he 
took against the latter, and which, in the end, resulted in 
the Gunpowder Plot. 

At a meeting of the Pnvy Council which was held on the 
Sunday after the ebullition of passion already mentioned, 
the same threats against Papists were repeated, and the 
bishops were charged to give orders to all the judges and 
inferior officers throughout the land that they should see 
the laws speedily executed with all rigour against them. 
This again was followed, in a few days (February 22), by 
a proclamation commanding all Jesuit and other priests, 
whether secular or regular, to depart out of the realm be- 
fore the 19th of March. The avowed object of thia ^^^^^sJa.-- 
mation was the extermination of tVie C^lVJSl^g x^"^wi.\ ji».^ 
wbilat it was acknowledged that tbis m\^\. «.^«a^ Vq ycAm^-^^^ 
''a greater severity towards tl\at botV. ol ^^»t «^>P^'^'^^ 
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call themselves Catholics than by our proceedings with them 
hitherto we have given cause to expect," it was pretended 
that this increased severity was sufficiently justified by the 
conspiracy in which Clarke and Watson had been engaged, 
and which, as we have seen, was considered at the time of 
such trivial importance that it did not prevent the king from 
giving the Catholics distinct promises of toleration even im- 
mediately after its discovery. Now, however, this same 
king sent for the Recorder of London, assured him that- it 
had been ever far from his intention to grant the Catholics 
a permanent toleration, and desired him to inform the 
citizens that whereas on coming to the throne he had been 
induced to mitigate the fines of all Popish recusants, this 
was only that he might give them a year of probation to 
conform themselves to the established religion of the land ; 
but that, '* seeing that it had not wrought that efiect, he 
had now fortified all the laws that were against them, and 
commanded they should be put in execution to the utter- 
most." There can be no doubt but that a great deal of this 
violent language and disgraceful breach of promises is to 
be attributed to the motive I have already mentioned, viz. 
the necessity under which the king found himself of press- 
ing with impartial rigour upon Catholics whilst he was 
supporting the Archbishop of Canterbury in his proceed- 
ings against the non-conforming Puritans. But there was 
also another powerf^ motive which encouraged him in the 
same course, viz. want of money ; for he had brought over 
with him from Scotland a number of needy followers who 
were clamorous for the royal bounty, and the Commons in 
those days were not over-liberal in their pecuniary dealings 
with the sovereign. Under these circumstances, the penal 
laws against Catholics seemed to ofier themselves as a ready 
instrument for raising money. Accordingly the fine of 20L 
a month for absence from the Protestant churches was i^ain 
enforced ; and that not only for the time present and to 
come, but also for all the time that had passed since the 
accession of James ; in other words, payment of thirteen 
£nesat once was demanded o£a!iiCa\k<^e». Tbia of course 
reduced many families of modetste Sxicoxasa \ft ^ %\*Sifc <i 
absolute beggary, and was in itas^i «ii w^ ^lS3iV»^M» vslV 
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cruelty calculated to excite the deepest feelings of indigna- 
tion and hatred against the goyemment that was guilty of 
it. But the king chose to go yet further in the persecution 
of his CathoUc subjects, and to add to their cup of suffer- 
ings an indigmty of the most offensive kind. He farmed 
them cut to some of these needy ScotchfoUotoers to make what 
they could out of them;* that is to say, he allowed each of 
these hungry dependents to pick out a certain number of 
wealthy CathoUos, and then, in his bounty, he ** bestowed" 
these persons upon them, making over to them whatever 
claims the Crown possessed, or might hereafter possess, for 
ffnes, and authorising them either to proceed at law for the 
recovery of the appointed penalties, or else to enter into 
whatever composition they could induce the unfortunate 
sufferers to make, whether the grant of an annuity for life 
or the imniediate payment of some considerable sum. The 
jealousy between England and Scotland at that time was 
such as we have no idea of .at the present day ; and it is 
difficult therefore for us Ua realise the full extent of the 
exasperating character of this enactment Every one can 
see, however, that (to use a common expression) it was 
*' adding insult to injury,'' and an insult of no common 
kind ; and they will not be surprised to hear that the 
Catholics resented it as such, and that it gave rise to jea- 
lousies and heart-burnings without end. 

Doubtless if aU Catholics had been saints, a noble op- 
portunity was now offered to them to exercise the virtue of 
patience in an heroic degree; and it is certain, both that 
the great majority of English Catholics really did behave 
themselves with the most exemplary patience, and that the 
most earnest exhortations to this effect were addressed to 
tRe whole body by their ecclesiastical superiors. Hence, 
even as late as the month of October in this year, by which 
time at least two priests and a layman had suffered the ex- 
treme penalties of the law, and the fines and other harassing 
enactments against Catholics had been in toM activity for a 
period of seven or eight months — the saxAi^ J^«Qa&.'«V^\!a^ 

• The very words used in one of the ataX^^«.^«t» ^1 '^^'^^'^>^, 
ibese: ** A list of such recusants aa hia^aieaVj >vatH grat^ed. vvx>«t 
ia Me tervants to make prqfii of.'*'* 
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been mentioned before could write to his correspondent in 
Borne in these terms: ''I am assured that the best sort of 
CathoUcs will bear all their losses with patience; but how 
these tyrannical proceedings of such base officers may drive 
particular men to desperate attempts, that I cannot answer 
for." It is precisely one of these " desperate attempts of 
particular men" that we are now inquiring into ; and they 
were the tyrannical proceedings of the government which 
gave rise to it. A new act of Parliament was passed, to 
provide for "the due execution of the statutes against 
Jesuits, seminaries, priests, and recusants;" every individual 
who had studied or resided, or should hereafter study or 
reside, in any foreign college or seminary — that is to say, 
in any Catholic college, for Catholic places of education 
were not allowed in England — was declared incapable of 
inheriting, purchasing, or enjoying lands or property of 
any kind within the realm; a proclamation was published, 
admonishing the judges and magistrates to be rigorous in 
enforcing the penal laws; courts were held every six weeks, 
whereat recusants were presented and condemned, and the 
fines levied upon them with increasing severity; houses 
were broken into at night under the pretence of searching 
for ecclesiastics ; in a word, as one of the sufierers truly 
testifies, "the courses taken were even more severe than 
in the times of Bess." In the county and city of York 
alone there were indicted in this year about 1000 lecusants; 
in Lancashire 600; in the western counties of Devon, 
Dorset, Cornwall, Somerset, Wilts, and Hants, 924 ; in six 
other counties, 700; in seven others, 923; in eight others, 
1865 ; in five others 114; making in all — and we have not 
enumerated all the counties of England, because we have 
not the statistics of all — the extraordinary total of 6126. 
Was it to be wondered at that under the pressure of so 
severe and so universal a persecution some among the pro- 
scribed party should have had recourse to the most desperate 
remedies, even remedies involving the commission of great 
and gtdevoua crimes? 

Among the sufferers was one "Ro^aet^. C»«L\«a^i'^, a ^entle- 
roaa of family and fortune, whioae £aV\i«t \i"&.^>a^^w N^saorii^iL 
^to prison more than once for la\& Te\L^oT^,\wL\.^\ia\sL>KiA 
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younger days had himself conformed to the Established 
Church, and lived a life of dissipation and extravagance. 
By and by he returned to the religion of his forefathers, 
and from that moment he seems to have applied himself to 
the one only thought of effecting something for the relief of 
his feUow Catholics. He mixed himself up in one or two 
political intrigues with this end during the reign of Eliza- 
beth, for which he was fined in the sum of 3000/. The 
present conduct of King James and his goyernment inspired 
him with the idea of renewing these attempts; but it was 
no longer of any use to look for aid, as on former occasions, 
from any of the foreign powers, for the kings of France and 
of Spain, and even the Pope himself, had declared in favour 
of James; it was equally hopeless to attempt an open in- 
surrection, for the whole body of Catholics was far inferior 
in point of numbers to that of the Protestants, and more- 
over it was certain that a very large proportion even of this 
minority would have nothing at all to do with measures of 
this kind. He was therefore led to contrive some secret 
plot or stratagem, and the particular form which his plot- 
ting and scheming eventually assumed is already well known 
to you: he determined to blow up the parliament-house 
with gunpowder, at a moment when the king, lords, and 
commons should be all assembled there; thus securing, as 
he thought, the simultaneous destruction of those who were 
responsible for the enactment and execution of the penal 
laws. The first person to whom he communicated his ter- 
rible design (Mr. Thomas Winter, one of his most intimate 
friends,) was horror-struck at the idea, and denounced it as 
wicked and cruel. To this Catesby replied, that it was one 
of the natural rights of man to repel force by force; and 
that as to cruelty, only let him compare it with all the 
cruelties that had been exercised during so many years upon 
themuselves and their friends ; let him reckon up the num- 
bers that had been embowelled alive by the pubhc execu- 
tioner, the still larger number who had been thrown into 
prison, and many of whom had died thete^ «cA ^^"sJ^ "^^ 
immense number of families who \iad\iefe\i>3c«VQaJ^'^ x^^^*^^ 
of all their property, and brougU to a!6%Q\w\& ^^"^ ^^^ 
Btarration. Winter was silenced if not coTiVvska^o^M ^ 
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considerationB^ and in the course of the next two months 
three others were admitted to a knowledge of the fatal 
secret : Percy, a distant relative of the Eari of Northum- 
herland, and, like Cateshy, a conspirator in the time of 
Elizabeth ; Wright, his brother-in-law ; and Guy Fawkes, a 
i^oldier of fortune, and of great personal courage. These 
five took an oath of mutual secrecy, and received holy com- 
munion together, as a further pledge of fidelity, from the 
hands of a priest, who, however, at that time, knew abso- 
lutely nothing of their bloody purpose. This was in the 
month of May 1 604 ; but there was no intention of carry- 
ing the plan into execution until they had first seen what 
could be done by means of the Spanish ambassador, who 
was just then engaged in n^otiating terms of peace with 
the English monarch. The negotiation was not concluded 
until after the middle of August, and it was soon ascertained 
beyond all question, that whatever the Spanish envoy may 
have attempted, he certainly had not succeeded in obtaining 
any promise of relief for the afflicted Catholics: for on the 
5th of September a new commission was appointed for the 
banishment of all their missionaries ; and about a fortnight 
afterwards twenty-one priests and three laymen were taken 
from different prisons, and shipped off" into perpetual exile, 
although some of these (as they themselves declared in an 
address which they forwarded to the Lords of the Council, 
"from the sea-side this 24th of September, 1604") had 
" lus Majesty's gracious general pardon to shew under the 
great seal of England, by which they had been restored 
unto the peace of his majesty and place of true subjects/' 
These measures at once encouraged and exasperated tlie five 
conspirators, and they proceed^ with the task they had 
undertaken with redoubled energy. I need not tell you all 
the particulars of their progress; how they hired lodgings 
adjoining the parliament-house, and opened a mine diere, 
and began to dig through the wall; how they were hindered 
in their work, first by water getting into the mine, and then 
bjr the extraordinary thickness of the wall> which was not 
less than three yards; bow l\ie7 «il«rwwd» «Acidentally 
discovered a cellar immedvately \>e\aNu \5aft ^«f<ek3sxKAt)^^i:s«ait 
^d succeeded in luring t\ua maie«A, &». ^wi-% ^w isS^^^h 
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particulars can be found, fully and correctly told, in many 
Protestant books, and I am cbiefly anxious to tell you about 
the moral and religious part of the history; how such a 
plot came into existence at all; who was its author, how 
many were privy to it, and other details of the same kind, 
upon which Protestant books are not to be trusted. I need 
only say therefore that before the end of the year two other 
persons had been admitted to a knowledge of what was 
going on, and had been in like manner sworn to secrecy; 
one of these was Catesby s servant, and the other a Catholic 
gentleman named Keyes, who had suffered the loss of a 
considerable portion of his property, simply because he 
would not conform to the state-established Protestant re- 
ligion. In the course of the next two months, that is, be- 
fore the end of the month of February 1605, the number 
of the conspirators was still further increased by the addi- 
tion of three other persons under similar circumstances; 
indeed two of them, Winter and Wright, were brothers of 
those already engaged in the plot, and the name of the 
third was Grant. Thus ten men were now bound by the 
most solemn oaths of secrecy to one another, and actively 
engaged in different ways, in preparing for the execution of 
their plan as soon as ParUament should be assembled. 
There were some amongst them, however, who could not 
altogether stifle the voice of conscience as to the lawful- 
ness of the enterprise in which they had embarked; more- 
over they saw that besides the king and his ministers, who 
must fall victims to the plot, it would also of necessity in- 
volve the destruction of many others against whom they had 
no cause of complaint, who had done them no injury, but, 
on the contrary, had used their best endeavours to mitigate 
the severity of the penal laws, and perhaps were bound to 
them by ties of friendship or of blood. This consideration 
especially filled the minds of some of them with scruples ; 
and it was agreed that, without revealing the particulars 
of the plot» tiiey should yet contrive to get the opinion 
of some experienced spiritual director \]l^o\i ^3c\& ^s>s:^%x:X.. 
With this view Catesby proposed an. Vtaajgcasx^ ^s»a»^ *^ 
€kunet, the provincial of the JeBuilB, Widi \XiCii xaa.^'t \>sfc ^>^ 
the aasw&r which he received, repreaentm^ SV. ^ ^^ ^*^^ 
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ates as a positive approval of the plan. The case which he 
proposed was this: he pretended that he was going to en- 
list in the service of a foreign prince at that time engaged 
in war; that he had no douht of the justice of the war, 
hut that he had scruples of conscience as to particular 
actions in which he might he called upon to take part, 
such for instance as storming a town, where many unarmed 
women and innocent children would necessarily perish with 
the armed and guilty rebels. What was his duty in cases 
of this kind? In reply to this question, Garnet assured 
him that it was the unanimous opinion of theologians that 
obedience to the commands of the general was lawful in 
such cases, since otherwise a man might be hindered for an 
indefinite period, or even for ever, from recovering his just 
rights. Whether Catesby really thought he had stated his 
case fairly to the Jesuit father, I do not know ; anyhow he 
lost no time in telling his companions that the scruple 
which they had suggested was overruled. It would seem, 
however, as though even Catesby himself, arch-conspirator 
as he was, were yet not altogether free from uncomfortable 
misgivings as to the real nature of the plot he had on hand. 
He appears to have continually sought the company of cer- 
tain Jesuits, and to have been ever harping in conversation 
upon the subject that was uppermost in his mind, without 
daring openly to reveal himself. On one occasion, there- 
fore, Father Garnet took the opportunity of insisting in his 
presence upon the duty of patient submission and endur- 
ance, and of leaving vengeance to Almighty God ; where- 
upon Catesby exclaimed with great warmth, " It is to such 
as you that we owe our present miseries. This doctrine of 
non-resistance makes us slaves. No power of priest or 
Pope can rob us of our natural right to resist injustice." 
On another occasion, Catesby openly defended against 
Garnet the right of English Catholics under existing cir- 
cumstances to have recourse to violence, plainly told him 
that something of the kind was actually in contemplation, 
and offered to reveal to him all the circumstances of the 
plot under a promise of seciecy. ^\iSa ^S«t G%met most 
£rmly declined, whereupon tlley "W^ «^ ^«tk% «xv^ «n^ 
^tercadon upon the subiect : Cateft\>^ xft«ixi\s^\xi^^ 
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were perfectly justified in overthrowing James's sovereignty, 
inasmuch as he had violated all his promises of toleration ; 
Gkimet, on the contrary, alleging the authority of a letter 
which he had lately received &om the General of his order 
in Rome, and which hegan with these words : " We have 
heard through a very private channel that the Catholics are 
meditating some enterprise for their liherty ; hut as such an 
attempt, especially at the present moment, is calculated not 
only to inflict the greatest injury on rehgion, hut also to 
involve the Catholics themselves in the most serious danger, 
his HoUness the Pope has commanded me to write to you 
in his name, requiring you to employ whatever influence 
you possess with the principal persons in question, and 
particularly with the archpriest (that is, with the eccle- 
siastic who was practically the Bishop of the Catholics of 
England at that time), '< in preventing even the discussion 
of such matters His Holiness condemns the agita- 
tion of all such designs among Catholics." Nothing could 
be plainer than this; but Catesby only repeated his former 
text, swearing that neither priest nor Pope could deprive men 
of their natural right of self-defence. The utmost which 
Gramet could do was to prevail upon him to suspend all fur- 
ther operations until they had despatched a faithful messen- 
ger to Rome, who should lay the matter more fully before 
his Holiness, and obtain a fresh statement of his judgment 
thereupon. Garnet therefore replied to the General's letter 
on the 24th of July, saying that he had already, on four 
different occasions, prevented a disturbance ; and that he 
had no doubt but that now also he should be able to hin- 
der any outbreak, unless, indeed, any very urgent neces- 
sity should arise, as, for instance, a partial insurrection of 
Catholics in some one particular province, which might 
perhaps force the Cathohcs of other provinces to rise also ; 

* for, he adds, " there are not a few who cannot be restrained 
by the bare command of his Holiness. These persons pro- 
test that no priest shall henceforth be privy to their de- 
signs ; and they complain more especially «^ ^s& ^^^ ^^- 
snits), and even some of our friends ^om vo. \)k»» eft\fi.^«^xsX^ 
that we oppose an obstacle to theVt wicct^a. ^«> ^^vfS> 

tbeae people, therefore, and to gain tixae, ^\SLYv\i'?>'^^>^'^^ 
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and then awaited the issae in a state of ihe deepest 
anxiety. 

It was too late, however, for the conspirators to be with- 
drawn from a purpose which they had been meditating so 
long, and which was now on the very eve of its accomplish- 
ment. To each of the parties concerned was already allotted 
his own special share in the business : Guy Fawkes had un- 
dertaken the desperate office of firing the mine ; Catesby 
was to proclaim the heir-apparent at Charing Cross, and at 
the same time to issue a declaration abolishing two or three 
of the principal national grievances of the day, hoping 
thereby to enlist the sympathies of the people on their 
side ; while Sir Everard Digby and others were to entertain 
at one of his places of residence in the country all the 
Catholic peers and other members of Parliament whom 
they were anxious to rescue from the general destruction. 
But in the meanwhile, ten days before the blow was to 
have been struck, their secret had been betrayed ; it mat- 
ters not to inquire how or by whom, though I suppose 
there can be no doubt but that it was by Tresham. Guy 
Fawkes was apprehended at the very entrance of the cellar, 
soon after midnight, on the morning of the 5 th of Novem- 
ber ; by four o'clock he was in the presence of the king 
and council undergoing a rigorous examination, during 
which he answered all their questions with boldness and 
dignity. When one of the Scottish noblemen asked him 
what he had intended to do with all those barrels of gun- 
powder that had been found in the cellar, he immediately 
replied, '' To blow the Scottish beggars back to their native 
mountains." He frankly declared his intention of destroy- 
ing the Parliament, as the only means of putting an end 
to religious persecution ; but refused to say whether or 
not he had any accomplices. At the end of the examina- 
tion he was committed to the Tower, and there subjected 
to the utmost severities of torture ; but all to no purpose ; 
he refused to reveal any thing whatever ; so that if (as is 
probable) Tresham had said nothing of the names of the 
conapiratora, but only unfolded l\ie T^«2l\i'atoae of the plot, 
it is poBsihle that they might nevct \i«N%\iftwci ^\»(^<^^\iQ& 
^or their own imprudence. T!lie moxofttiX. ^«^\«ki^ ^l'^^ 
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seiznre of Fawkes, they mounted their horses and fled into 
the country, not singly and in as secret a manner as they 

* could, but in companies of two or three together, and along 
the public highway. " They rode so fast a pace, and with 
such resolution," says a contemporary, "that it was very 
hard to overtake them, and would not have been easy to 
stay them." They went straight to the house of Sir Everard 
Digby, where they arrived very late in the evening, greatly 
to the dismay of the assembled guests, most of whom were 
utterly ignorant of what had been in agitation, and all, ex- 
cepting two or three, now precipitately took their leave. One 
of these new associates, Mr. Lyttleton, seems to have in- 
vited them to fly for shelter to his house in Staflbrdshire ; 
and with this intent they set out with haste, accompanied 
by their servants, to traverse the counties of Warwick and 
Worcester, seeking to engage the Catholic gentry whose 
residences lay along that road to join them in a general 
insurrection. In this, however, they were signally disap- 
pointed ; every Catholic from whom they solicited aid shut 
his doors against them, and the sheriff of each county 
through which they passed hastened to pursue them with 
an armed force. Early on the morning of the 8th inst, 
having arrived at Mr. Lyttleton* s house late on the preced- 
ing evening, they prepared to turn upon their pursuers, 
and to give them battle. A spark of fire, however, chanced 
to fall upon their powder ; and three or four of their num- 
ber were severely injured by the explosion. This left them 
without any means of defence but their own swords, so 
that when the sheriff and his company came up about 
eleven o'clock, they were soon taken prisoners. Catesby, 
Percy, and the two Wrights were shot in the course of the 
affray, and two or three others managed to escape for a few 
days or weeks. By and by, however, they were all taken 
prisoners ; and on the 30th of January in the foUowing 
year they suffered the extreme penalty of the law as trai- 
tors, excepting Tresham, who died in the Tower, probably 
by poison. Two days before their execiitiow^ ^^^Jwet ^^«s.- 
net and another Jesuit were appTe\icii^"&^ % ^^^^ "^^wt ^»^ 
in process of time suffered the same ve\i«^^*l . ^^^^S^^^J^ 

net knew Dothing of the conapirtiCY >oc^o\A ^V^^ ^ 
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told you before, and Father Oldcome never knew any thing 
at all until it had been discovered and brought to nought. 
Father Greenway, to whom Catesby had himself confessed 
it, found means to escape to the continent. 

Thus ended the famous Gunpowder Plot ; that is, as far . 
as the persons themselves who had any hand in it were con- 
cerned. Its consequence, however, to the Catholic body 
did not, of course, end here. The archpriest (or bishop, as 
we might almost call him, of the English Cathohcs) pub- 
lished an address to the Catholic clergy and laity two days 
after the discovery of the plot, but before the apprehension 
of the conspirators, in which he speaks of it as '* an intole- 
rable, uncharitable, scandalous, and desperate fact," ^'a 
detestable advice ;" he deelafes that, '^ without most griev- 
ous offence of God and Holy Church, private violent attempts 
cannot be thought of, much less may be aided and main- 
tained by Catholics ; for it is our parts to make a virtue of 
necessity, and to make our gain and increase by patience 
and prayer ;" finally, he exhorts the clergy " to have a care- 
ful eye over their ghostly children, that they fail not in duty 
towards Grod and their king, that so our suffering may be 
our succour, our obedience our ease, and our quiet behavi- 
our may procure a mitigation of our troubles." This charge 
is dated on the 7th of November*; and before the end of the 
month another was published enforcing the same lesson of 
dutiful submission to the king, and expressing the same 
abhorrence of the late '* detestable and damnable practice, 
odious in the sight of God and horrible to the understanding 
of men." Even the king himself, both in Parliament and 
in the proclamations which he issued for the apprehension 
of the conspirators, absolved the great mass of his Catholic 
subjects from all participation in the crime, though he did 
so in that absurd and ungracious way in which such acknow- 
ledgments are wont to be made by Protestant controversial- 
ists in all ages, that is, by pretending that those whom they 
were obliged to acquit were better than their system ; they 
either did not know, or did not believe, all the true grounds 
of Popery ; ^'manj honest men," \ie awfft, ^•Vj^xidftd with some 
opinions of Popery" — (he pait\c\i\s«\^ xftfc\i>ao^^ ^<b\^\&?> 
ber of the sacraments, traiiBubfttaTL\Aa\\oxi» " ot ^Ksiskfo «q^ 
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school question^** as he ignorantly calls it) — ^''may yet re- 
ikiaui good and faithful subjects, whilst, on the other hand, 
none of those that truly know and believe the whole grounds 
and conclusions of the CathoUc doctrines can ever prove 
either good Christians or faithful subjects ;" in other words, 
all who were good CathoUcs were bad subjects, and all 
who were bad Catholics were good subjects. But how- 
ever well it might answer the purpose of James and his 
ministers to draw these false distinctions by word of mouth 
or in printed proclamations, they took care that no differ- 
ence should be made practically between the guilty and the 
innocent, but that all alike should be brought under penal 
laws of increased severity. They immediately set to work 
to enact laws against all the Catholics of England in every 
relation of life, whether engaged in any of the learned pro- 
fessions or simply as masters or servants, husbands or wives, 
parents or children, heirs or executors. All were declared 
incompetent to be either executors or guardians ; for every 
Catholic servant the master was to pay a fine of ten pounds 
a month ; for every child not baptised by the Protestant 
minister the parents were fined in the sum of one hundred 
pounds ; for every corpse not buried in a Protestant church- 
yard the executors must pay a fine of twenty pounds ; every 
child educated in foreign parts forfeited his inheritance to 
the Protestant next of kin ; no CathoUc could practise either 
as a surgeon or as a physician, neither in common nor in 
civil law ; no Cathohc could reside within ten miles of the 
city of London, or go more than five miles from his own 
house without written leave and license under the seals of 
four of his Majesty's justices of the peace. Every Catholic 
was liable to have his house searched at any hour either of 
day or night ; all of his books and furniture that might 
seem to have any relation to his reUgion might be burnt, 
and all his horses and arms taken away, by order of the 
neighbouring magistrates. Lastly, that abominable system 
which has been already mentioned of farming out the 
wealthy CathoUc recusants to court-favourites *' Xss \sss^^ 
profit of" was again employed, but V\X\i \)av% ^^^bsoL^-w^ 
hurdabip, that, whereas under the oVdYa.^ TLoXXiva^ 'i^'^^^ 
CD forced beyond the legal fine o£ 2QI. «^ mo^N^a^^^ss^ vo 
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king, or those to whom he had made over his rights^ could- 
refuse to accept this fine, and seize, if they preferred it, all 
the personal estate, and two-thirds of the real estate, of any 
recusants who had been "bestowed" upon them. 

All these aggravations of cruelty were inflicted upon the 
English CathoUcs by two acts of Parliament which received 
the royal assent on the 7th of May, 1606; and may be said 
to have been a direct and immediate consequence of the 
Gunpowder Plot, that is, of the feelings of revenge abd 
fanaticism which the discovery of that plot both inflamed 
to the highest degree, and at the same time furnished a very 
plausible excuse for indulging to the uttermost. That they 
were not justified by any plea of political expediency as 
necessary to secure the safety of the king and the peace of 
the country, is abundantly clear from the history that has 
been given in these pages. Thirteen conspirators, belong- 
ing to a class of the community of whom upwards of six 
thousand had been indicted under the penal laws during a 
single year, was a number too insignificant to call for mea- 
sures of such universal application and extreme severity. 
But it was a golden opportunity of which the bigotry of the 
nation was determined to make the most ; indeed, it was for 
this very reason that Cecil had allowed the plot to go on up 
to the very eve of its intended execution, as though he had 
not known all about it for ten days before ; for he rightly 
judged that the apparent imminence of the danger, and the 
extraordinary manner in which it would seem to have been 
avoided, would create a deep impression upon the people, 
would excite them to the highest pitch of alarm, and make 
them ready to vote any thing and every thing that ministeia 
might choose to propose against the Popish recusants ; and 
the cowardly monarch cared too little for justice to be in- 
duced to make any stand against such intentions. 

I have now given you a full and particular account of the 

plot as for as it is known and has been described by our 

most accurate and impartial historians ; and I leave it with 

conddeoce to your own judgment to say how far it it justly 

chargeable to the Catholic C\mTc\i,wi5L\i'W^ far to the waP- | 

jury of an English king and t\ie ctvud t^rMwrj oJlisv^a^^ > 

l^arli&ment. 
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We have on a former occasion considered the Church as the 
Dispenser of Holy Scripture, and have endeavoured to shew 
the principle on which she has acted in the fulfilment of 
that office, — here bestowing, there withholding, as she has 
judged most expedient for the wants of her children, but 
ever with the same object of more perfectly instructing 
them and more safely guiding them in the way of salvation. 
But while we freely admit that there have been times when 
she has laid restrictions on the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures themselves by individuals, — ^nay, further, that at no 
time would she encourage such reading by all persons abso- 
lutely without reserve, — it must not be for a moment sup- 
posed that, in so doing, she was or is withholding from her 
children the means of becoming acquainted with divine 
truth. On the contrary, to bestow such means of instruc- 
tion has been, in all ages, the object of her most strenuous 
efforts ; so that, whether or not she has considered it desir- 
able that all should be equally familiar with the sacred 
Scriptures themselves as a whole, she has ever most fervently 
desired that all should be instructed, to the utmost limit of 
their capacity, kt the subject-mattar of divine re^datioB). 

ForNehat is diTine revelation intended to teach us? 

Nothing less than that one great science which we must all 

Jeam as we value <mv salrmtkiii — ^thoi utoeh is emphatically 

called the sacred science ; for it is in iaet \3iafe ^cr^ ^Sa&sit& 

^€hd, aa He has been pleaaeAto TeNe.«I\.*\\.^o^SM^««>^:^*a^ 

Jt zoakea known to us a Bystem oi ttxx^^ co\««rmsi%^i» 
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own natare, and concerning creatures as they relate to 
Him — more especially concerning onrselres, the end of our 
being, and the means of accomptishing that end. This is, 
indeed, the most excellent of sciences, since it treats of God, 
the very fountain of all excellence ; and the most important to 
ourselves, since it teaches us for what end we were created, 
and how we may attain it ; or, in other words, how we may 
attain the perfection of our being, oi what we call happi- 
ness. Surely this is the one master-science, to which all 
others are immeasurably inferior, being indeed only really 
valuable in proportion as they minister to this. And more- 
over, though this science, in its higher developments, would 
drain to the uttermost the noblest created intelligence, and 
remain itself unexhausted and unfathomed, yet in its ele- 
ments it may be apprehended by the simplest child ; and 
in those elements all must be instructed, at least in some 
degree, who are come to the use of reason, as they hope for 
happiness hereafter ; for God has willed that faith in the 
truths He has revealed should be a condition of our salva- 
tion ; and, in order to believe, it is evident that we must 
know what we have to believe. 

Such, then, is the science which it is the office and de- 
sign of the Church to impart to each and all of her children 
in such measure as they are capable of receiving it. Let 
this be well understood. The Church is our appointed in- 
structor in divine truth and the way of salvation. It is this 
knowledge — emphatically this, and not the mere text of 
the Bible — which it is the object of the Church to impart. 
But inasmuch as the Bible is the inspired word of God and a 
treasury of divine truths, when her children are sufficiently 
instructed in the faith, and have sufficient humility to derive 
benefit frorm the immediate perusal of the written word 
under her guiding interpretation, she freely and joyfully 
puts part or the whole of it into their hands, that they may 
nourisli their souls and grow thereby. We know that our 
blessed liord came upon earth in a threefold chflx^^^tl^^ \ ^^i^ 
ovr Priest, to offer Himself in sacri&ce^oT t\&\ «&^t»^^iM^%,^» 
fomida Idogdam which shonld never \>e xetCLO^^^s vc5^^^^, 
mimr Prophet, Us instruct us in t\ie fbm^ ol^o\. ^ 
mt^mMeeMd eharacter we believe Him to\i«^'J^>>^^^^^^ 
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to the Church, His spouse and representative among men. 
She too offers her Lord in sacrifLce; she too rules over 
us with royal sway; and she too instructs us in the sacred 
wisdom which He has revealed to her. " Go ye. and teach 
all nations/' was our Lord's commission to the Apostles, 
her first rulers ; and this commission has never been re- 
scinded ; and in virtue of it the Church in the present day, 
as in the time of the Apostles, goes forth teaching all nations 
the things that belong to their peace ; and in this her in- 
struction her great text-book is, as it has ever been. Holy 
Scripture. 

It must not be supposed, then, that the Church derived* 
in the £rst instance, from Scripture that which she is com- 
missioned to impart to us ; for the Apostles had preached 
the Gospel in almost all the lands then known, and thou- 
sands had been gathered into her bosom, before a single 
line of the New Testament was written ; as a popular Pro- 
testant writer has well said, " The world did not believe 
because the Scriptures were written, but the Scriptures were 
written because the world beheved." Indeed, we have but | 
to look into the pages of the New Testament to see that it 
was not intended as a promulgation of the faith to those 
who had it not, but that it constantly presupposes that faith 
as already received. Thus, though the Church, and not the 
Bible, is the teacher commissioned by God, yet as Holy Scrip- 
ture is a record made under the direct inspiration of the 
Spirit of God, and designed for the edification of the body 
of Christ, the Church has ever held it as most sacred, and 
has used it, as we have said, as her great text-book, mak- 
ing it, in every age, the centre of her whole circle of in- 
struction, however comprehensive that may have been. Holy 
Scripture has ever been the theme on which the minds ci 
her most gifted children have delighted to exerciae them« 
selves ; upon this saints and doctors and fathers of the 
Church have concentrated all their powers, so that there 
is i3ot a single line of it which has not been the subject 
of learned research and pxoCownd meditation, and actrcely 
a name among all the bn^t aitni^ qI «»3v\a^ — ^^1 least 
amoM those who were in. aiiy de%t^^ isaxl ^SaaiSti g& airt g A 
^ lardl as spiritual aUavnmeula*— ^^li^ '^ ^WJ^ «Wsa»i^ 
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to a commentary on some portion or other of Holy Scrip- 
tare. The PsaImB alone have employed a series of great 
names, so long that it would be tedious to enumerate them^ 
headed by St. Augustine and St. Ambrose. St. Gregory, 
the apostle of this country, even in the midst of the cares of 
his pontificate, found time to write a commentary on the 
book of Job, a book of homiUes on the €k)spels, and ano- 
ther on the Prophet Ezekiel. St. Bernard expounded the 
Canticle of Canticles ; but it is idle to select individual names, 
when, as we have said, every holy father in turn has be- 
queathed to us the result of his meditations on one book or 
another; and every book, without exception, has had its 
commentator. And the rich fruits of these accumulated 
energies (the energies, let us remember, of more than eigh- 
teen centuries) are garnered up from age to age in the 
treasure-house of the Church ; a store from whence to draw 
for the instruction of her children through all generations. 
Holy Scripture may, then, most truly be called the text- 
book of the Church ; and now, as in times past, she labours 
zealously to impart to us the sacred wisdom it contains, not 
only by presenting to us the written word itself; not only 
by the direct teaching of her clergy, a body of men set 
apart and carefully trained for that office, but by her va- 
rious ordinances, her rituals, her popular devotions, the prac- 
tices she inculcates upon us, the examples she sets before 
us — ^indeed, we may say, by the whole course of her external 
and internal life, all which affords a living commentary on 
Scripture, such as he who runs may read. 

With regard to her manner of dealing with the sacred 
text itself, we have spoken at sufficient length elsewhere ; 
and moreover we are only concerned, on the present occa- 
sioDy with those means of instruction in Scripture which are 
peculiar to Catholicism. The fact of setting apart a body 
of men whose especial duty it is to convey such instruction 
to the mass of the people, cannot fairly be considered as 
peculiar to ourselves, for Protestants also do the same. But 
there is a wide difiference between tVie c\8am% \ft ^\fc\v*csss^^^«fc- 
msnted hy our teachers, and those 'w\i\c\i casi^^^ ^>a5^ ^^x x^s 
the teachers of any of the sects vlDac\i\i«^^ %c^«Nw\fc^'S^^ 
mheBfrom us, even considering th^i TaaXXCT\sv*v\Axc^«^^^ 
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TOMB. aBpect. To help him in the interpretation of Scripture, 
a Protestant minister can enjoy bat at best the results of a 
three hundred years' study of the Bible, seeing that, at the 
time of the so- called Reformation, men in becoming Protes- 
tants renounced as corrupt and untrustworthy the received 
interpretation of the Church. But, in point of fact, he can- 
not really enjoy even this benefit, since the exercise of his 
private judgment binds him as it were to start afresh ; and 
if he reads the writings of his predecessors at aU, yet he is 
certainly precluded from taking them as authorities. If he 
attempts to dive into antiquity, with the hope of discover- 
ing what was the teaching of the primitive Church, he will 
draw from thence only a few disjointed and fragmentary 
truths, which, as recent experience has proved, he will en- 
deavour in vain to force into junction with the system to 
which he belongs, like one pouring new wine into old bot- 
tles, or joining new cloth to an old garment. The link be- 
tween the present and the past is to be found in the Catholic 
Church alone ; all who have left her have let the chain drop, 
and such as are sensible of the loss feel about in vain to 
recover it. They have left the path on which the light of a 
living tradition shines, and before their eyes the monuments 
of past ages lie wrapt in darkness and confusion. But the 
Catholic priest is trained, generally from his early child- 
hood, in the full light of the Church's teaching, both written 
and unwritten ; he is the inheritor of the sacred wisdom 
accumulated, as we have seen, during a course of nK>re than 
eighteen centuries, and collected from almost every nation 
under heaven, which, in each succeeding age, as need re- 
quired, has been condensed, sifted, digested, and rendered 
fit for use, each generation thus profiting by the labours of 
those who have preceded it, directed by the authoritative 
mind of the living Church. Then, as to his knowledge of 
the letter of Scripture, from the mere daily devoti<ms which 
he is required to perform, a large portion of it must ne- 
eassarilj become familiar to him as household words ; the 
Paaltesc espedally must be continually upon his lips, till it 
can scarcely he otherwise than iiatvis^ tA \m&. «a V2Dk& Vxeilih- 
^»gs of biB own heart. Other paxU, \io^, c^ ^^ ^"^^ «Al 
^ew TeBtawent, comprising, ia «»ct, «i\cJi%J^ XJftfc ^>mJ^ <aL>&^ 
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he has thcis to read in regular order, daj after day, through. 
hia whole life. In the ages before printing was iayented, 
and when books were consequently very scarce, and the 
lives of many priests, especially religious, were spent in 
transcribing them, this familiarity with Holy Scripture must 
hffve been even greater than it is now, and for this simple 
reason, that at that time, from the mere fact of books being 
scarce, much more use was made of the memory in educa- 
tion than now ; large portions of Scripture, as well as of 
other books, w^e learnt by heart. Indeed, if we wish to see 
how entirely familiar with Holy Scripture the more educated 
men of those days really were, we have but to look into the 
correspondence which has come down to us, in various 
forms, between the men of letters, who were chiefly clergy; 
and we shall find that Scripture language had become quite 
their natural mode of expression, wMch they constantly 
used, not at all in the strained way of modern Puritans, but 
apparently without being conscious of it. The abundant 
supply of books in the present day has of course super- 
seded the necessity of learning so much by heart ; but still 
the selfsame daily devotions which the Church, in those 
days, required of her priesthood, she requires of them still, 
and from the performance of these nothing but strict neces- 
sity can dispense them. Of all the teachers of the various 
sects, who are so often (in ignorance, we believe) apt to 
declaim against the " unscriptural priesthood of Rome," it 
would be hard, we think, to find one whose voluntary read- 
ing of Scripture, from day to day, amounts in quantity to 
that which is of positive obligation to the Catholic Priest. 

And how carefully the Church inculcates on her priests 
the temper and spirit in which they are to instruct their 
people, we may see if we turn to the Catechism of the 
Council of Trent, which is addressed especially to them : 
*' Pastors must always remember," it is there said, ^' that 
all tlie knowledge of a Christian man is comprehended 
ander this one head; or rather, as our Saviour Himself 
•ays, * This is life eternal, that they akoxsJA V\!l«^ 'Y^'w^**^^^ 
only true Chd, and Jesus Christ, ^\iom "t\M5^ V^"^ ^'F^ 
Wk&«fiu9 the labottrs of an ecc\eaiaatAC«\ \«ws?QKt ^^^?^ ^ 
cbieajr directed to this object, that t\ie iov-tVlKsX ^S^^^ 
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sire thoroughly to know Jesus Christ, and Him crucified ; 
and should be fully persuaded, and believe with the deepest 
inward piety and devotion of heart, that there is no other 
name under heaven given unto men whereby they may be 
saved ; for He is the propitiation for our sins. But, because 
by this we know that we have known Him, if we keep His 
commandments, it is next in order, and closely joined with 
what we have said, that the teacher should shew his people 
that life ought not to be passed by the faithful in sloth and 
vanity; but that, even as He walked, so we should walk 
also, and should zealously follow justice, mercy, faithfulness, 
charity, gentleness ; for He gave Himself for us, that He 
might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify to Himself an 
acceptable people, following good works ; which things the 
Apostle commanded pastors to teach and exhort." They are 
further admonished to meditate on the word of God day and 
night, remembering the admonition of St. Paul, which, writ- 
ten originally to St. Timothy, all who have the care of souls 
are directed to consider as addressed to themselves : ** At- 
tend to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. All Scripture, 
divinely inspired, is useful to teach, to reprove, to correct, 
to instruct in justice, that the man of God may be perfect, 
furnished to every good work." They are charged fiirther, 
to adapt their teaching to the wants of their people ; to feed 
some, according to the saying of the apostle St. Paul, with 
milk, as new-born babes in Christ, and others with strong 
meat ; to be careful and considerate in affording to each 
what his especial needs require, that so the little ones perish 
not for lack of one to administer bread to them, and they 
also who have their senses exercised find the spiritual food 
they need ; and not to be weary or fastidious because, being 
themselves used to the contemplation of sublime things, 
they are obliged to discourse to their hearers concerning 
first principles, remembering " that the very Wisdom of the 
Eternal Father came down upon earth, that, in the lowliness 
of our fiesh. He might hand down to us the precepts of the 
heavenly life. Who would not, therefore, be constrained by 
the love of Christ to become as aVitVXfc wyt ycl ^^t xsidst 
of the brethren, and, even aa a ^i^Krefc> Osi«tw^\i%V« 
Children 7" 
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Thus carefaUy does the Chnrcli endeavour to instil into 
ber pastors the true spirit of their calling as teachers of the 
fsithful. But she does not leare us (as the unlearned of 
all communions out of her pale must necessarily be left, at 
least in great measure,) dependent for all our religious 
knowledge on the direct means of instruction, viz. teach- 
ing and preaching, important and indeed essential as these 
are ; she impresses the same sacred knowledge on our 
minds by her holy ordinances and ceremonies, and other 
like means of various kinds, with which the greater or less 
capability of this or that individual priest has compara- 
tively little or nothing to do. 

It will help us to consider this part of our subject if 
we CTideavour to realise in our own minds what the know- 
ledge is with which Christians require to be furnished, and 
which Protestants profess to seek for in Holy Scripture. 
And here we cannot do better than adopt the classification 
suggested by the Catechism which we have already quoted, 
which gathers up all ''the knowledge of a Christian man" 
under four principal heads, which she recommends to her 
pastors as the texts, so to speak, for their teaching, namely, 
the Apostles' Creed, the doctrine of the Sacraments, the 
Ten Commandments, and the Lord's Prayer. "All that 
is included," it goes on to say, " in the discipline of the 
Christian faith, belonging either to the knowledge of God, 
or to His creation and government of the world, or to the 
redemption of the human race, or to the rewards of the 
good and the punishments of the wicked, are contained in 
the doctrine of the Creed. Those things which are signs 
and instruments, as it were, of obtaining Dirine grace, are 
embraced under the doctrine of the Sacraments. All that 
belongs to the laws, the end of which is charity, may be 
treated of under the head of the Decalogue. Lastly, what- 
ever may be wished for, hoped for, or sought by men for 
their good, is comprehended in the Lord's Prayer. Where- 
fore it follows that these four, which may be called the 
eommonpltiees of Holy Scripture, \i^\Ti^ ^v\^ ^-i.^Jssocqs^^ 
Bothiii^ will he Jacking for t\ie xmd^T^Xscck^vsv^ '^'^ "^^V 
ibinga which must be learnt by a C\in&^^ "^^^^^ ^ « 
tftfrer wards, we must learn what ve VaN^ ^^ \*«^^ > 
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what we have to do> symbolised respectively by the Creed 
and the Ten Commandments ; and what means we are to 
use in order to be enabled thus to beheve and thus to do, 
namely, the Sacraments and Prayer. 

Now in the truths which come under these four general 
heads, the Church, by her own perpetual ordinance^ fur- 
nishes us with abundant means of instruction^ the heritage 
of every Catholic as such, though (it may be) bestowed in 
richer measure at one time and place than another, as cir- 
cumstances are more or less favourable for the develop- 
ment of her inherent energies. To take the first, what we 
have to believe (which again may be subdivided into doc- 
trines and facts, though these two are, in truth, quite in- 
separably interwoven) ; we contend that none out of the 
Church can command the means of attaining that distinct 
knowledge of the doctrines, and that vivid realisation of the 
facts of Scripture, which she ofiers to all her children with 
a Hberal hand. 

First, as to the doctrines contained in Holy Scripture : 
what these are is the question at issue, not only between 
the Church and the sects which have separated from her, 
but between those sects themselves. With these last, how- 
ever, though there is endless disagreement on this subject, 
yet in one point they all agree, and it is this: that the 
system professed by each of them respectively is a theory, 
started for the most part in the first instance by an indi- 
vidual, and (which, indeed, is matter of boast to them) 
grounded on Holy Scripture itself, or at least on the view 
of it taken by that individual, and therefore not even pre- 
tending to throw on Scripture a light derived from any 
externaJ source. But in this respect the Catholic Church 
stands entirely alone and on a vantage-ground, inasmuch as 
the system of doctrine which she imparts to her children 
was not, as we have already said, originally derived from 
Scripture, but came directly from Him by whom Scnptore 
was inspired; so that it throws upon Scripture a strong 
light, so to speak, from without. Protestants of coune ; 
assert that our system of doclim& Sa i«\&^ \ \svj.\. \iQ»\k& would ^ 
deny that, supposing it to be tT\\.e/\t^ws^iiivaws^^\s«8» 
of instraction in Scripture oi a iwc ^a^xvot ^doasAi^^KiNs^ 
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any which a system professedly grounded on the study of 
its own pages alone could afford. Thus much too all 
must admit, that the Catholic system is one peculiarly clear 
and consisteDt with itself; and we cannot but think that 
any one carefully and impartially examining it, and com- 
paring it with Scripture, would be constrained to admit 
further, that it is one which singularly harmonises there- 
with, which can look every single line of it in the face, and 
which throws light on many passages unintelligible without 
it. Not that this system, any more than any other, could 
be deduced from Scripture ; but that, once received, it 
agrees with and explains Scripture ; that it is to it as the 
clue to the labyrinth, or the key to the cypher. Now, in 
this system every Catholic is instructed from his very 
cradle ; he learns it in creeds and catechisms, and more 
especially in the explanations of these which he receives, 
first from the lips of his mother, and afterwards of his 
pastor, until it is so wrought into the very structure of his 
mind, that he feels in after years as if the knowledge of 
these truths had been born with him. And however others 
may judge of them, he is convinced with a certainty which 
noUiing can shake, that these alone enable him either to 
understand Holy Writ, or to apply it profitably to his own 
soul. 

But the doctrines of the Gospel are, as we have said, 
interwoven with certain facts on which they repose, and the 
Jknowledge of which is therefore most needful to the Chris- 
tian. Of these the chief are, of course, those included in 
the sacred life, passion, and death of our Blessed Lord ; 
in His glorious Resurrection and Ascension ; and in the 
early history of His Church : but there is scarcely an event 
recorded in any part of the Bible, whether in the Old or 
New Testament, which is not most important and interest- 
ing, because it is in some way connected with these. Now 
time and space would both fail us if we were to attempt to 
enumerate all the means which have ever been, and are 
now, employed by the Church for the '^xslx^^^ qJI\so.^x^'%s»^- 
ing these on the memory of "hex cYkW^tew, '^^ \s^^ ^'^^ 
mDgle means aa an instance : iTie w\ioVfc \i\«Jw5t^ ^v^\k 
of painting in modern Europe, at \eaat *va V\a ewtSi^SiX 
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lopments, is a history of earnest labour on the part of the 
Church to this end. Even in the Catacombs — ^those dark- 
some vaults under the city of Rome, where the Christians 
were wont to meet in the ages of persecution, to celebrate 
the sacred rites of their holy religion — ^ve find the walls 
adorned with paintings ; rude indeed, because the Christians 
were not then, for the most part, of the wealthier and more 
cultivated classes, and also because they wrought in fear and 
haste, and under great disadvantages, but yet sufficiently 
expressive to imprint on the minds of the people those 
mysteries of Holy Writ which it was most necessary for 
them to know and to meditate upon in the midst of thdr 
bitter trials. In after times painting was employed yet more 
systematically for the instruction of the poor and ignorant. 
Thus the synod of Arras, in 1205, expressly declared "that 
painting was the book of the ignorant, who could read no 
other," And any who have had the pleasure of visiting 
southern lands, where art especially flourished, have seen the 
walls of churches and convents, baptisteries and cemeteries, 
covered with beautiful fresco-paintings, as they are called, 
portraying the various events of Holy Writ, so as to catch 
the eye of the multitudes, who could not but learn those 
events, and the doctrines implied under them and illus- 
trated by them, from these pictures, even more effectually 
in some respects than from reading. In these northern 
climates, where fresco - painting was not so much prac- 
tised, the art of painting on glass was invented, and pro- 
fessedly employed for the same purpose. In the Chnrdi 
of St. Nixier at Troyes, there was formerly an inscrip- 
tion over the principal door declaring that a certain cur6 
had caused three windows to be painted, "in order to 
serve as a catechism and instruction to the people.** In 
short, Holy Scripture was the one chief source of inspi- 
ration to the artists of those ages of faith ; and the object 
they proposed to themselves in their labours, next to the 
offenng up the work of their hands as a direct act of wor- 
sbip to Almighty God, was tVift m^tracting their brethren 
in the mysteries contained in lio\5 'NNAV*, «sv^ wi v&SKod 
did they esteem their caWing, t\i«.t o^ ^OTCkft, hiV^^^t^^M^ 
^onks, Tre read that, before Vj^wawi^ ««^ w^sff -nt^s^,"^ 
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always prepared themselveB by fasting and prayer. Eyen at 
the present day, when the more ready access to the sacred 
text itself may be supposed to render the aid of painting 
less indispensable, the Cathohc Church, as we know, makes 
large use of pictures. There is not a child trained in a 
CaUiolic school who does not become possessed of at least 
some httle cheap prints on holy subjects ; and any one used 
to children well knows how easily any fact which they see 
represented in a picture not only fixes itself in their me- 
mory, but also lays hold of their imagination and affections. 
Our churches too, even in this country, where we are ham- 
pered by poverty, are almost always adorned with pictures 
of some sort or other ; for as their object is instruction, 
indifferent ones are held to be better than none at all. The 
very crucifix, which is considered indispensable to every' 
CaUiolic, is in itself an ever-open Bible. 

Another means, still more impressive, which the Church 
employs for fixing in our minds these great facts, is her own 
ritual, her settled order of devotions, and the pious practices 
which she recommends. Thus in the daily sacrifice of the 
Mass, which is a renewal, after an unbloody manner, of the 
sacrifice on Calvary, the faithful are taught that one most 
acceptable way of assisting thereat is to make a meditation 
on the Passion. Then, thrice a day, the reciting of what is 
called the Angelus (a brief devotional recapitulation of the 
angelical salutation, our Blessed Lady's reply to it, and the 
mysterious event which ensued,) cannot but imprint on our 
minds the mystery of the Incarnation of our Lord ; which, 
again, is brought vividly before us, in a special manner, 
twice every day in the course of the Mass, when we kneel 
daring the recitation of the Creed, at the words, " and was 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, and was 
made man ;'* and at those other words in the last Gospel, 
"and the Word was made Flesb, and dwelt among us." 
Oar popular devotions too are directed to the same end:* 
the Rosary, for instance, which very many Catholics recite 
daily, involves a daily recurrence to \Xift xswi^X. ^^^'^sssssK^sis- 
mysteries of our faith : on one da^j, -wYi^xi \3aa\^'^^^^«^'*** 
ieries are celebrated, to the AnnuncvaX^OYi* ^^^^?f*^^ 
the Nadyity, the Presentation in the Tem^\e, «sA^^^ ^ 
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ing of the child Jesus in the midst of the doctors ; on the 
next, to the sorrowful mysteries, the Agony in the €^a^den, 
tiie Scourging, the Crowning with Thorns, the Carrying of 
the Cross, and the Crucifixion; and then to the glorious 
mysteries, the Resurrection, the Ascension, the Descent of 
the Holy Ghost, the Assumption of our Lady into Heaven, 
her Coronation, and the Glory of all the Saints ; all these, 
with the exception of the two last, being recorded in Hdy 
Scripture. Then, again, the Devotion of the Stations, whic^ 
is a very popular one, leads us in detail through fourteen 
stages of the Passion of our Blessed Lord. Indeed, the 
Church's whole yearly round of fast and festival is itself t 
living commentary on the Gospel of our Lord ; by it the 
facts of His sacred Life, Death, Resurrection, and Ascension, 
and those connected with the foundation of His Church, all 
which form the main subject-matter of the New Testament 
Scriptures, are brought before us in turn, and in a way 
much more calculated to impress them deeply on our minds 
than in the mere reading the record of them in a book ; 
though, in truth, the fast or festival is almost always ae- 
companied by the public reading and expounding by the 
priest of the portion of Scripture which refers to the event 
it celebrates. Surely the forty days of Lent, bringing with 
them, as they do, the dark-coloured vestments, the saddened 
ritual, and more especially the practical accompaniment of 
bodily mortification, must imprint on our memory the real 
iBact of our Lord's fasting in the wilderness and its signifi- 
cation, to a degree which could not be effected by the mere 
reading of the Gospel narrative without such lively com- 
ment. So also the intensity of the Church's mourning in 
Holy Week, prepared for, as it always is, during the weeks 
of Lent, by preaching or careful explanation of some sort ; 
and then the Paschal gladness which succeeds it, are a trans- 
lation, so to speak, of the words of Holy Writ into life 
and action, and make the events they record, as it were, 
present before us, and acted under our very eyes. 

These instances, wVvicYi ateW^. iifev out of very many 
irfiicli might be adduced, are ^w^ciecX. \» ^Sdk^ \«sm «bb^^ 
the Church has provided foT o\vTm«\x\xc^<;iTLYft.^'».\.^^<QW 
of Scripture whicli contaiM t\i» \T\3LVjQa^^\!«:^^V5i>J*« 
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And she is do less careful in instracting us in that which. 
contains the laws we have to obey ; the system which we 
are taught in her catechisms, ana which her pastors ex- 
pound to lis, embraces morals as well as faith; and the 
principles of morals, as they regard every one of us, are 
brought down to our own immediate comprehension, and 
applied to our own peculiar needs, by that ordinance of the 
Church to which our enemies most object, namely confes- 
sion. By means of this, every question our consciences 
suggest may be answered, every doubt as to our own indi- 
vidual duty solved, and every needful means suggested to 
us for our improvement in holiness. The Church speaks 
to us with no uncertain sound in morals any more than in 
faith ; she teaches us what is of precept, and what of coun- 
sel ; that is, what virtues are strictly obligatory upon all, 
aad what are required only of those who aspire to perfec- 
tion ; in short, she is to us the hving interpreter of the 
laws contained in Holy Scripture. And she does more than 
interpret them for us ; she furnishes us with examples of 
strict obedience to them, and with means of obeying them 
ourselves, according to our respective callings and the de- 
grees of grace given us. Every saint whose history the 
Church records for our admiration and imitation is in him- 
self a commentary on the precepts and counsels given by 
our Lord, and also a copy, to a certain extent, of His sacred 
life. " Be ye followers of me," says St. Paul, *' as I also 
am of Christ." Now this commemoration of the saints and 
study of their lives is almost unknown out of the Church ; 
but those within her blessed pale know well how much 
lighc is thrown by such commemoration and study upon 
the law of God contained in His inspired book. Each of 
the Beatitudes, for instance, spoken by our Lord in his Ser- 
mon on the Mount, has been, in its turn, the fruitful germ 
oi kindred virtue in the breast of some holy and highly- 
gifted soul, who has cherished and cultivated it to the 
uttermoet, and often bequeathed the cultivation of it to 
■ome holy institute which has borne h\& x^tsl^, ^"^S^q^s^ "C^^ 
wcH^da, "BleoBed are the poor in iigivntC' «iV5\ifc ^'wj^'va^ 
httfe eDgeudered the character oi Et- ^xaxic\A «xv$^ '^^t^ 
the jkU^wb order which he founded^ 1^:^^ ^ws^va «S^ 
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of both being an intense realisation of this blessing. In 
fact, all religious communities, so far as they keep alive 
within them the spirit of their institute, are in themselyes 
a practical exposition of some portion of the moral teaching 
of the Gospel ; some especially devote themselves to the 
practice of active charity, some of divine contemplation, 
some of holy mourning ; but all are like a bright halo 
gathered round some one luminous point, that point being 
a text of Holy Writ. 

Then, again, in the two last of the four great heads 
under which, as we have said, all scriptural instruction 
may be included, namely, the Sacraments and Prayer, the 
Church provides us, we need scarcely say it, with an inex- 
haustible treasure of instruction. As to the doctrine of the 
Sacraments, there is not a child in a Cathohc country who 
is not instructed in it, or who has not the opportunity of 
becoming so, to the fullest amount his necessities can re- 
quire ; while, at the same time, the depth and beauty of 
the subject are inexhaustible, offering the more food for 
thought, the more earnestly the mind dwells upon them. 
Here too we feel the blessing of the Church's distinct and 
authoritative teaching, and ^[so of its exact harmony with 
Scripture. We are not left to doubt what blessing our 
babes have received at their baptism, or whether they have 
received any ; we are not told that the saying of our Lord, 
that we must be born of water and of the spirit, if we would 
enter the kingdom of heaven, is a hard saying and of doubt- 
ful meaning, so that some divines expound it one way, some 
another. We know what we believe and what we have to 
expect, and take the sacred words of our Lord fearlessly 
and in their very letter. So, again, as to the Sacrament of 
Penance ; it surely furnishes the only satisfactory expla- 
nation of our Lord's saying to His Apostles, 'I Whose sins 
you forgive, they are forgiven ; whose sins you retain, they 
are retained." This, again, we take in its literal sense; 
and the sacred words and the Church's practice mutually 
expound and corroborate each other. We might in like 
manner go through aU. the ^actaxnenXs*, >a\)X. wa «^%sa nte- 

venta us. We will oiily aSiiide lo V)aa^ ^«aX»^\. ^1'«mb&. 

^* in which we receive tlie l&od^ oadi'^wi^ ^i wa\RA 
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Sorely here the Catholic belief aifords the only possible 
interpretation of the portions of Holy Scripture which re- 
late to the subject ; for all others are not an interpretation 
at all, but a simple putting aside. What other belief, for 
instance, leaves any thing like a satisfactory meaning, we 
will not say to our Lord's declaration. This is My body (for 
that of course might be figurative, if the context favoured 
the idea of its being so), but to the sixth chapter of St. 
John? in which the Catholic doctrine is conveyed again 
and again in words as explicit, it would seem, as any that 
could be chosen. In short, the whole teaching of the 
Church on this great subject of the Sacraments is an in- 
fitruction in Scripture, an instruction of the most interest- 
ing character and the greatest practical utility. 

Prayer is the ]ast topic on which we shall touch, and 
it must be briefly. On this subject, above all others, in- 
struction is needed ; for prayer is the very breathing of the 
Christian soul, without which the spiritual life cannot be 
kept up ; and, being a duty of such infinite importance, it 
is most needM to learn how it can be most acceptably per- 
formed. Now, on this subject the instructions afibrded by 
the Church are inexhaustible ; they are of all measures, and 
fitted for all spiritual statures, from the little, simple notices 
afforded in the Catechism for children and such as are like 
children in these matters, to the deep mystical treatises 
written by ascetics and contemplatives for such as aspire 
to follow in their track. Prayer, in the CathoHc Church, 
may be as systematically studied as any science of this world 
has ever been by its most earnest votaries, or rather much 
more so ; for more in number, and more various in their 
birth and country and circumstances, have been the stu- 
dents of this science than of any other ; and the fruit of 
their labours abides for our benefit, that we may take of it 
according to our degree and our needs. Even the simplest 
among us are taught somewhat scientifically in this matter; 
for instance, we all know what is vocal and what mental 
prayer, and what devotions combine llaa V«^ \ '«>Da\.\a»sass2t 
oijmyer ia beat suited for the TaiiouA occa^WA^^sv^'ss^^* 
nMtUjr preaent themaelvea : thna an ofiLcroi^ \k^ ^^.xiBfc ^ 
w the prayer preacnhed for oxa fcal vw«i8a»%N «^^ 
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contritioB, for the close of day ; and of preparation for 
death, aa our last at night. We are taught also how to make 
every action oC the day a prayer, and yanoos other mattcfs 
too long here to enumerate, but of great personal concern- 
ment and utility to erery one of us. But last of aU, and 
crowning every other manner of instruction on all these 
various Bubjects, comes the practice inculcated by the Chnrdi 
on all her children who desire to lead holy lives, of dafl^y 
meditation. She desires to impress on our minds not merely 
the abstract doctrines and external facts of the Gospel, b«t 
to teach us how to penetrate into their hidden marrow and 
spirit. And this she does both by the almost countless 
multitude of spiritual books, grounded on various parts of 
Scripture, which she offers us ; and also, and more especi- 
ally, by this practice of meditation, the adoption of which 
we are taught is the first and most important step in the 
spiritual life. To this duty we are recommended to give 
daily the first hour we can command in the morning, tibat 
we may come to it with our thoughts fresh and our energies 
unbroken ; we are directed to persevere in it for a specific 
portion of time, say half an hour, or less for beginners and 
such as have no leisure, and to allow nothing but absobiie 
necessity to interrupt it. This is, in fact, the main duty of 
our day ; and if this is well performed, the others, we may 
hope, following in their regular course, will be well per- 
formed also. Now, of this meditation, which is made such 
a point of in Catholic life, the svbject-matter is almost 
always taken from Holy Scripture ; every action of our 
Blessed Lord which is there recorded, every sacred word 
He spoke, every pang He suffered (so far as mortal mind 
can grasp these things), has been in turn the theme of in- 
tense, adoring contemplation ; the seven wounds, the wrm 
last words on the cross, the seven outpourings of His sacred 
Uood, the seven petitions of the LonFs Prayer, His nun- 
des. His parables^ His calling of His Apostles, every doase 
m His setmoa on the Moun^tv have been dw^ on in tom 
wnhan eaornestiiesswliicbw^vkdhATwdiainedtlien. eftlinr 
iD^ama^ if it vere not imfal^iask^^ ^iaoBi; 

ammtas bture spent afaaast tibnx-.cB5n»^^BMik«^'^^ ^nail ws 
^ meditation: cm. thne XMsbinAti^^ viMs^^^v «^^ ^ 
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tbe result of these meditations has been preserred and 
lumded down by the Church lor the assMtance of her feebler 
cMldreB. 

Meditation, we have said, is recommended to ns as a 
dfdly practice ; bnt we are further recommended to devote 
oorselveB to it at certain times and seasons with especial 
fervonr. We are advised sometimes to enter into what is 
called a retreat; that is, to lay aside for awhile all the 
cares of the world, to subject ourselves to a rule of soh- 
tude and silence, and to pursue a eonrse of meditations on 
a regular series of subjects which are laid down for ns, 
and proposed and expounded to ns in turn from day to 
^y. Public retreats of a similar kind, or missions as they 
are called, are given ^m time to time for the benefit of 
the mass of the people, who have not the opportunity of 
retiring into religious houses for the purpose. These spi- 
ritual exercises embrace the most important truths contained 
in Holy Scripture : first, the end of our being, tbe right 
use of creatures towards the fulfilment of that end, the dis- 
turbing force which tends to move us from it, and the means 
of repelling that force ; then the Master whom we are called 
to obey is brought before our minds ; we are led through 
every stage of His blessed life, passion, and death ; then 
we are taught to rejoice in His glorious resurrection ; and 
finally, to rise to the contemplation of the love of God, the 
one great absorbing tmth which breathes through every 
page of Scripture, and in which all others begin and end. 

This has been but a brief and hurried sketch of the 
various means employed by the Church to instruct her 
children in the wisdom of God, of which His holy book 
is the great treasure-house ; and we defy any of the sects 
which have torn themselves from her to supply their fol- 
lowei's with helps at all approaching to these, either in 
number or efficiency. In truth, however others may cavil 
and dispute, CathoUcs know and feel that Holy Scripture 
is the peculiar heritage of the Chuteb. \ \k^ C.Wt^ ^^^^^ 
haa preserved it, she alone becon mtaesa \o \\a \sis^\x:^!^^'» 
she alone 1m» ihe key to iU tarafe ix^ettiiai^« ^^^^"^^^"^^ 
koowa how to diajpettse it to ns accoT«m%\.o wsx \ia^^^> 
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to instruct us aright in all that sacped wisdom which forms 
the subject-matter of its pages. Those who have grown up 
out of her pale, and haye returned to it in mature age and 
with developed faculties, have felt that of all the blessings 
ahe has bestowed upon them, this of a true knowledge and 
right understanding of Holy Scripture is not the least. 
The identity of the present living Church with that of 
which the New Testament recounts the infant struggles, 
strikes home upon the heart and mind of a convert with 
a force not to be described. "I seem," said one con- 
vert, **to have been transplanted into the Acts of the Apos- 
tles." " Ever since I have been a Catholic," said another, 
" every line of Scripture has seemed to me like a letter from 
home. ' Would that any thing that has been written in 
this series of Tracts on the various relations between the 
Church and Holy Scripture, of which this is the condu- 
sion, could induce any single individual to make trial for 
himself in this matter ; to investigate the subject with real 
care and impartiality ; to sift the grounds of his own be- 
lief, and examine the authority which supports ours ; and, 
more especially, to look into some of the practical and de- 
votional works on Holy Scripture in which the Catholic 
Church so richly abounds, and try whether they do not 
throw on the sacred text a hght so pure, so beautifol, so 
unmistakeably true, as to bear witness to the presence in 
the Church of the same Holy Spirit by which that sacred 
text was inspired. 
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III. The Theological Use of Ceremonial. 

In a former Number of this Series, a few remarks were 
made ou a matter which has perhaps hardly been so much 
considered by Catholics as it deserves — the rationale, as it 
may be called, of Church Ceremonies. Wholly inadequate 
as those remarks were to a subject upon which a volume 
might be employed with advantage, they may at least have 
served the purpose of shewing that the ceremonial system 
of the Church is not what the more fair-minded among 
Protestants are apt to suppose it, and what some CathoHcs 
perhaps have been inclined to accept as its true description, 
namely, a provision of which the sole or chief object is to 
secure respect for religion among external observers ; stiU 
less, that it is what more superficial or ill-disposed persons 
have sometimes pronounced it, an arrangement framed to 
attract the senses of men by an appeal to a childish love of 
pageantry. It is hoped that, on the contrary, no thought- 
ful person will have perused with attention the two Tracts 
upon Ceremonies which have appeared in this Series, — the 
one upon their reasonableness, the other upon their sub- 
stantial use,* — ^without approaching to the conclusion that 
a provision so ancient, so elaborate, and so expressive, has 
its foundation in some deeper principle than that of draw- 
ing heretics to our churches, or affecting a competition with 
the splendours of the court or the scenic illusions of the 
stage. It may be well briefly to recapitukte the argument 
of the former Tracts, if it be only for the purpose of shew- 

* See No. 22, " The ReasoiiA\Aenee& o^'BL^\i^w»C«t«nvssisaSiL»^^ 
JVo. 32, " The Ceremonial o£the ChuxcYiTio't^wXxtfa^*'* 
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ing that it id strong enough to admit of heing well handled 
and exhibited in various points of view. 

The vindication of Church ceremonial was grounded 
partly upon the nature of the Supreme Being, who is the 
Object of all worship, and partly upon the nature of man, 
who is to be engaged in His service. In their relation to 
Almighty €rod, the ceremonies of the Church were shewn 
to form the best method of expressing the sentiments of 
homage and affection which should enter into the various 
acts of religious worship. It was argued that carelessness 
in externals is usually the token of disrespect and indif- 
ference ; on the other hand, that a deep and exuberant 
affection is naturally, and according to all experience, not 
merely sedulous, but studious, of forms; even down to that 
ultimate development or scientific refinement of them which 
goes by the name of punctilio or etiquette. 

The primary reason and obligation of ceremonial are 
founded in the claims of Almighty God upon our respect 
and affection; insomuch that its necessity would exist in- 
dependently altogether of the presence of any worshippers 
excepting those immediately engaged in the celebration of 
the Holy Mysteries or other rehgious office. This appears, 
as from many other considerations, so especially from this, 
that every priest is bound in conscience, under the most 
solemn obligations, to celebrate the Holy Sacrifice with 
precisely the same care and attention to minutiae, whether 
ue say Mass in his private oratory, in the presence of his 
attendant server alone, or solemnise it in the presence of 
thousands in the most magnificent and spacious cathedral. 
It appears also firom the circumstance of a great portion 
of the ceremonies in every Mass being gone through out 
of sight of the people. The same conclusion was argued 
also from the nature of the ceremonies themselves, which, 
as all experience shews, have no attraction per se, except- 
ing so far as they are connected with the idea of reverence 
and affection. If effect alone were the object of the cere- 
monial of the Church, the ceremonies would be more cqxl- 
spicuous, more studiously gracef\ii,moTe^»JciQ\^\/^\xK^'^'^^ 
ave; the dreaaea more elegant ia afciai^^, V)ckfc tout exc^ewi^ 
more pictureaqne. It is very true, «ka >aa» fi5ae».^ \i'W8»' 
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served, that the result^ especially "where Mass is celebrated 
with solemnity, is beautiful and attractive ; but this does 
not come of aiming at effect, of studying noTcments, of 
arranging groups, and the like. No object is kept in view 
but that of observing rubrics. These rubrics propose no- 
thing but the most correct performance of the work itself. 
It is just the same in the world of nature. Analyse a 
beautiful prospect, and of what does it consist? of trees, 
of mountains, of rivers, of fields, and the like. Each of 
its parts has its own place and object in creation. The 
water is for refreshment, the trees for shelter, the land for 
produce, the golden corn which covers it for the nourish- 
ment of man. What we call the beautiful or the picturesque 
is derived from some purely accidental correspondence be- ' 
tween these objects in their form or in their combination, 
and some perceptive faculty in our own minds, how ftr 
natural, and how far the result of cultivation, or dependent 
upon association and memory, needs not here to be deter- 
mined. 

The Church, like her Divine Author, is directly prac- 
tical in all her operations. She aims at doing what is to 
be done in the most direct and effectual way, and at no- 
thing more. Her ceremonial, when taken to pieces, what 
is it ? Not a dissected map or picture, the components of 
which have no independent use or meaning, but require to 
be united in order that their purpose may be discovered 
but a collection of details each of which is perfectly adapted 
to its own object, and has an individual completeness and 
use over and above its bearing upon the rest. These de- 
tails of ceremonial are like the elements in a landscape ; 
each genuflection, inclination, motion of the hands, &c., 
has its proper end, which it fulfils in itself, whether thitt 
end be to express a doctrine or to secure a disposition. 

The second, and altogether secondary use of religious 
ceremonial is founded in the imperfection of human nature, 
which is incapable of sustained devotion without external 
helps, and for the relief of which Almighty God has fbr- 
nisbed the corporal senses to be \)Qft Yc^si'& ^ ^ holy im- 
pressions to the soul. Of fkesc wenftet^, V^OLfc tm»\. ys^wS:^ 
-w its influence upon the mvnd wvd \iew^. H» ^ew««$wflSi\ 
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the eye. Now, under this part of the subject is not to be 
included merely the general idea of propriety and solemnity 
becoming an act of religious worship (which a collection 
of ceremonies has doubtless a tendency to create, and which 
in itself is an end highly desirable), but rather the incul- 
cation of certain religious truths, such as may be taught 
indeed orally or by means of books, but which can scarcely 
be engrafted on the mind and lodged deeply in the heart 
without being constantly brought before the eyes as the sub- 
ject of certain actions. To impress these truths upon the 
minds of others is one object of religious ceremonial ; an- 
other is, to secure by means of them certain dispositions 
towards the objects of worship. As the spirit of loyalty 
is kept up in the kingdoms of this world by those forms of 
respect which are seen to be practised towards great person- 
ages in public, so is the reverence and love of the Blessed 
l^inity maintained among faithful Christians by the out- 
ward signs of both in the ceremonies of holy Church. 
Leaving, however, this topic, which is almost too obvious 
to need any elucidation, we shall return to the theological 
use of ceremonial, and devote the sequel of the present 
Tract entirely to that subject. 

It has pleased Almighty God to ordain certain material 
channels for the conveyance of His special graces to the 
soul, and it is for His Church to see that the external con- 
ditions upon which, by His appointment, these blessings 
are made to depend, are fulfilled to the letter. This end 
can be accomplished only, as far as we can see, by means 
of a carefully constructed and jealously guarded ceremonial. 
The Sacraments must not be risked upon the chances of 
individual devotion. The Church takes them altogether 
into her own keeping, and secures the right administration 
of them by fomislmig every possible protection against 
human negligence. This obviously the Church cannot do 
without a collection of ceremonial arrangements, which 
seems cumbrous, and is actually very elaborate. Protes- 
tants, who do not appreciate sacramental T^\i'^^\!i^ vsA.^^- 
tholics, who, although they value vt m *\\a x^«qS^s^> ^^ ^^"^ 
pMoBopbise upon its principlea, Vi!!\>a^ «X. ^Nssw^ ^\^ 
count for what appears like a needVe^^ eiL^cfi^Vasfc ^^ ^ 
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awd cfoe. But a deeper Teflectioa tfana nea iif the woiUb 
GUI or&iBviiy gm to sveli matters will jostify the holy 
perttiAoity with which 1;he Charoh has climg to tinae ar<- 
nuBigeiDentSv nsokless jdtogether of the popularirty which 
skm migiit hsve porchAsed to herseif hy m, flacnfice of her 
^ttrac^ess in this neipeot. 

fience it is that, in the finst pkce, the Church imposes 
the moBt stringent ebtigation upon her priests mnd mi- 
nisters with respedt to those ceremonies which iqxpertain 
directly to iht essence of the -SacEaments* The jusdsel con* 
taot with the persem, of the water in holy Baptism, and of 
die holy chrism and oil of the flick ttft Confirmation and 
Sxtreme Unction, the simultaBeous use of matter and form 
in the Sacraments, And in all cases the correct entmciA- 
tkm of the words which cansdtirte their form, — these aro 
prescriptions which hind the consciences of piiests under 
penalty of deadly sin. Bat it is where the Chnrck ad- 
dresses herself to the discharge of her greatest and most 
characteristic responsibility, as the agei^ by whom the £ter« 
nal Son of Gfod mfdbxs Himself present on the altar, that 
she is the most exuberant in the manifestations ai her re- 
verential cafe, and the most exaoting in her ecfeuoniBl 
liequirementa. la Sacramfcats which, however eaiutary, 
and however necessary, are less augost in their nataie 
than that hy which the Eternal imparts, not His gifts but 
Himaeif, to His creatures, the Church b ready to yield, 
under the pressure dE any urgent cause, such portions of 
her ceremonial as do not belong to the essence of the rite. 
'Urm it is that in holy Baptism, for example, she readily 
dispenses, in case of necessity, with errery unessential ad* 
jundt ; that in Extreme Unction she is swdaiied, under the 
same urgent circumstances, with the anointing of one aense 
fiir all ; and that in holy Matrimony, for a far less ui^nt 
reason than in the two former cases, she is prepared to 
reduce the ceremonial circumstances of the rite to the 
mere expresuon of mutual consent between the contract- 
ing parties. But two Sactameiita there are, the one bear- 
ing directly upon the eacevdotii i^^te, €ol^ ^s^^thKt ocmsti- 
tnting tbe subject of ita exetdse/wv tr^^ \.ci ^R^Baid&. '^ 
Charch never dispenses w\t\i i\ie feifiL com^«M»x. ^ «ft* 
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monies, except in cases of absolute impossibility, and then, 
of course, with such alone as fall within the province of 
the dispensing power.* These are Holy Orders and the 
Blessed Eucharist. 

We will endeavour to illustrate this theological use of 
ceremonies from the offices of Ordination and the holy 
Mass. 

The essence of the priesthood is the power of offering 
the great Christian Sacrifice. As the Church, then, pro- 
vides with the utmost possible care for the completeness 
of the sacrificial offering itself, she uses every precaution 
also to secure the validity of the acts by which her priests 
are made capable of their lofty function. It is not all at 
once that a son of the Church is consecrated to the service 
of the altar ; but he attains his high dignity by steps, each 
of which brings him nearer to the sacerdotal office, although 
the essence of the priesthood is wrapped up in the last of 
them alone. But the dependence of the final consecration 
upon these preparatory approaches is such, that a flaw in 
one of them might involve either the ordained or ordaining 
parties in the greatest ecclesiastical embarrassment ; and 
should it happen that the error were committed in the or- 
dination to the priesthood, it is hardly possible to give a 
just idea of the mischief and distress which must ensue. 
But as we are here engaged in shewing the importance of a 
strict attention to the ceremonial regulations of the Church, 
an attempt shall be made to describe the consequences of 
any such flaw in the ordination of a priest as would affect 
the validity of his orders. In the first place, every one of 
the official acts of a priest thus invaUdly ordained would 
by consequence be invalidated. His consecrations would be 
without effect, his sacrifices without value, his absolutions 
a mere dead letter. The bread and wine which were sub- 
jected to his invalid consecration would remain (as the Pro- 
testants say they always do) " in their own natural sub- 
stances ;" they would impart no divine gift to such as s.ko.^^'i. 
communicate of them, and every act oi a^ot^.X-vovL^^v^'^^'^!^ 

• Thus, for JDatance, in the Ordinatioiv oiPT\e?it* ^^^^'""^"^"^S^iS 
yfJiisbopa, the Church, in pagan or hexeUcaV cov\\v^.tve&, \"^ -.^Nissx^ 
Jth lees than the prescribed number o? \)\aVvop» ^^ ^^\««^^ ^^^ ^ 
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providing for the purity of the matter which, by consecra- 
tion, is made the Blood of our Lord. 

When the integrity of the matter is duly secured, the 
priest must apply himself to the exact performance of the 
sacred ceremonies. Those which precede the offertory, 
having but a remoter bearing upon the Sacrifice itself, are 
of a less stringent obligation, and come under that general 
law of reverence and religious propriety which provides for 
the due administration of every even subordinate part of a 
rite so solemn in its purport. But from the offertory to 
the priests' communion, the rubrics have a more immediate 
relation to the act of sacrifice, and are consequently of the 
most paramount necessity. First, the Host is formally 
offered to Almighty God ; here the priest must be careful 
to say the prescribed words with devout attention. Then 
the chalice has to be prepared by the infusion of the proper 
quantity of wine and water. The priest (or his minister) 
is bound, under pain of mortal sin, to mingle water with 
the wine, but in a proportion so small as not to destroy the 
substance of the wine. Then the chalice, so replenished, is 
offered in the same manner as previously the Host. Then 
the priest continues the prayers of oblation, washes liis 
fingers as well in token of the purity required in so awful 
a Sacrifice, as out of respect to the Blessed Sacrament 
which he is about to handle ; then he returns to the middle 
of the altar, says another prayer of oblation, and invites the 
prayers of those who assist. Then follow the secret 
prayers, which have also a bearing upon the Sacrifice; 
then the Preface, in which he calls on the great company 
of heaven to witness and join in the Sacrifice. At each step 
of approach to the consecration, the solemnity of the func- 
tion increases. When the Canon of the Mass has once be- 
gun, the priest enters, as it were, into the holy of holies, and 
is to be wholly absorbed in what he is doing. It is then that , 
he makes remembrance of the living, and of all intentions 
most special to himself. At length he comes to the words 
of consecration, none of whick tci^l^ be omitted without 
mortal sin, and some of 'whicVi comY^ ho^. Y^e c»m\\.\&^ -^tn^- 
out invalidating the act. The a^ime o\i\\'^^\AG\i ^c^^^'*. Xa 
all the ceremonies between the coxi^ecmX^oxv^-^^toraim^Mstfj 
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of tke priest, "widdi hitter «dt cottBiunniatee the Sacrifice^ 
And so cnrefal is tke Clinrcli About tbe iAtc^ty of the rite, 
that she provider, in her rubrics, *with tbe nuMt provident 
ciromnspection, agamet eveiy oontn^ettcy which could po»» 
sibly Bf^t it. £ven her idl but inflexiMe lawi^ that the 
holy Communion should never (ezcq»t m the case of the 
dying) be received after <x)mmon food on the same day, she 
r^axes in this one instance ; not only allowing but enjoin-* 
ing that, should the oelebrant be incapacitated by illness 
from completing the Mass, or «hotdd he =die in the act of 
odebrating» his place shooid be taken by another priest 
who is not required to have fasted from midnight. The 
same rubrics i^ich provide for this contingency, exhibit a 
like forethought of others by which the holy Sacrifice 
night be impaired, or shorn of the respect which is d«e to 
it. One of them is especially remarkable. It supposes 
the possibility of the sacred Host disappearing^ as in other 
WBys, so hy mracie. This shews how naturally (we may 
say) the Church thinks of the supernatural ; how different 
from that of the worid is her experience whereon her laws 
are founded, since even miraculous interpositions are incor* 
porated in the body of her sacred *' precedents/' 

After having stated thus fully and explicitly the impor^^ 
tance which attaches to ceremonial accuracy in the adminis- 
tration of Sacraments, and especiidly those in which many 
persons are interested, it seems right to meet an objection 
which is often urged by Protestants against the Catholic 
Church, founded upon this liability to error, which we have 
fr^y admitted, and which is, of course, incidental to the 
wry nature of a sacramental system. It is said, then, 
How can Catholics be sure that they are receiving true 
Sacraments, or exercising £uth on proper objecta, when the 
validity of priestly acts is dependent upon so vast a num* 
ber of contingencies, a failure in any one of which may, as 
you tell us, be fatal to such validity ? 

This is an objection which must not be got rid of by 
denying the possibility of the case which. \t wsc^f^%^<^^\3is^ 
by thewijB^, in the first place, b.ow Tttioi'^ wt^ ^^ «aje^ua.^^* 
ifjr wbick tbe Church protects her ToacwiVjwa %35c,iax«X ^'^^^\ 
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and, in the second, by weighing the predse amount 
disadvantage which is involved in the case supposed. 
First, then, the whole argnment of the present 
will go to prove, that just in the degree of the evil 
the objection before us contemplates, is the amount 
care which the Church takes to prevent it. More si 
not do than to bind not only her ministers, but all w 
engaged in the ceremonies essential to her Sacra 
under the heaviest obligations of conscience, as well 
the severest sanctions of law, to execute with fidelii 
precision the great trust which she imposes upon the 
an ordination, for example, there is not only the offi* 
bishop, but several priests, besides subordmate mir 
all of whom are scientifically acquainted with the n 
ments of the rite, and sensitively alive to the impc 
of ceremonial exactitude. These are all obliged 1 
Church to secure the ceremonial, not merely against 
but even against suspicion ; so that a reasonable do 
to any of the essential parts would demand a cond 
reiteration of the defective Sacrament, as imperati^ 
a convicted error would require it to be repeated ^ 
such condition. And what is true especially of ordi 
(the effects of which are so remote and so multifc 
true, in measure, of every single act of offering th 
Sacrifice, the importance of which is limited to the 
instance. 

But, secondly, in speaking of the ill consequen 

a possible accident, we must take care to state preci 

what they consist. Protestants are generally but 

alive to the difference between formal and merely m 

evil. The CathoUc Church holds that it is right, : 

sacrifice, to prevent even the latter ; but it should bi 

that there is the whole difference, as far as the sub 

the evil is concerned, between a wilful error and one 

is suffered (rather than committed) in good faith. I 

tants, for instance, remind us that, through some p 

tiawin tilings pertaining to the essence of the ordinan 

consecration in a particuLac Ma^^ xosc^ \^^ Vci^^daLtie 

the faith£{i\ asBiating at it be coii%ec^^xi!>^l vom^^^ 
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act of idolatry. We must needa admit the poBubility ; but 
we must also define the extent of the evlL If it imply fault 
any where, that fault b of the grayest kind, since it indi^ 
cates neglect in a primary duty of reli^n. And whether 
it involve fault, or accident merely, it is an evil to have 
brought about what is only in itself, and independently of 
any moral fault at all, an act at variance with the honour 
of Almighty God. But here the mischief ends. Almighty 
God, we know, will never punish an act in which the will 
baa no part ; still less will He punish such as in themselves 
{formally, as theologiaus say) are acts of virtue, though, 
in the particular case, misplaced. Bather, Almighty God 
will surely deal with such acts according to the intention, 
and no wise according to the error. Should it happen, 
then, that one who exercised the office of a priest had 
never been baptised, and had consequently been invalidly 
ordained, no Catholic doubts that at the ]>ay of Judgment 
he will be dealt with as a priest, whether for good or evil, 
whatever sins more or less (if any), may have been involved 
in the circumstance to which his ordination owes its inva- 
lidity; while the faithful, again, who have been uncon- 
sciously subjected to his invalid ministrations, will equally 
be held responsible for their use or neglect of them. 

Surely such a doctrine appeals, as do all the directions 
of holy Church when rightly understood, to reason and 
common sense. It is easy enough to get over the difficul- 
ties which are contained in it by impugning Sacraments 
altogether ; but the sacramental form of religion being once 
allowed (and we are here arguing, not with those who 
deny but with those who admit it, while they refuse to 
allow its plain consequences), these difficulties must not 
stand in the way of such conditions as a sacramental theory 
obviously involves. Nor can we feel that, where the doc- 
trine of the Church is understood in its integrity, they will 
be considered even to raise a question, far less constitute an 
obstacle. The necessity of sacramental religion is a preli- 
minary inquiry on which we are here offering no «amaX»s^^£fe« 
Our argument is intended merely to t^\ie;w, xJmS. ^^ ^^**^ 
which Uie Catholic Church lays u^u c«ciatt«^» "^ . ?^ 
^mtanl reaalt of inaisting, aa eke does, tw^o^ ^^ ^««a»^ « 
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of the Sacraments ; and that the inconvenience which ma 
incidentally follow upon the stringency of her ceremonif 
provisions, as bearing upon the Sacraments, is no objectio: 
to those provisions, because nowise at variance with th 
essential principles of religion and morality. 

Enough will perhaps have been said to justify the pos: 
tion with which we started, that the security ofSacrameni 
is a principal reason for the exactitude with which th 
Church requires that her ceremonies shall be studied an 
observed. And this is one among many arguments to prov 
how mistaken the men of this world, wise as they feme 
themselves, are, when they apply to the Catholic Churcl 
the rules of criticism which serve them in ordinary matten 
Foolish and frivolous they may think it to manifest ft 
much anxious care of the Sacraments whereof our Lon 
has entrusted His Church with the dispensation ; that i 
another question, which we are not discussing with them 
But, if it be granted that the Sacraments are worth pre 
serving (and thus much will surely be granted by man; 
objectors to our ceremonial system), we do not see ho\ 
the end in view can be attained except by arrangements a 
precise and as binding as our own. 

If our Lord has been pleased to appoint certain method 

for the conveyance of His special graces to His people, it i 

not for us to admit even the sHghtest departure from pre 

scribed forms. No objection can reasonably be made agains 

the details which does not also apply to the substance o 

sacramental religion. If once we idlow innovations in par 

ticulars, there seems no reason why we should stop shor 

of infringing our Lord's command altogether; for ever 

formal act consists in details more or less essential to it 

integrity. For example, our Lord took bread and blessei 

it, and said " This is My Body." What is « takmg T 

What is " bread ?" What is " blessing" it ? Each poin 

must be gone through, or our Lord's practice is not fol 

lowed. How essential this or that detail may be, we can 

not always precisely determine ; the only means of avoidiB 

questions is to be alike and ec\v\»\!L^ '^^x^.v^'dLa.T about alL 

And, moreover, there is aom^\)tiMi%^\3w3oLS& wmjS^-^^ 

J^pugn&nt to piety in txeatiii^ mVXi ^x^k^wA. «o^\a 
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ference those treasures which our Lord, of His own free 
bounty, has entrusted us withal. Who are we — ^who are 
His priests — that we should deserve to be charged with the 
custody of His sacred body ? Why does He leave it with 
us but because He trusts that we will guard it with fideUty ? 
What can we give Him in return, if we give Him not our 
loving duty ? It is the only warrant of His confidence ; it 
is the only exchange we can offer for His immense bounty. 
The example for His priests, entrusted with the keeping 
of the Adorable Sacrament, is surely that of St. Joseph of 
Arimathea, who " wrapped the body of the Lord in fair 
white linen, and laid it in his own new tomb." 

But far greater than his is the privilege of the Catholic 
priest. Not only is he invested, like St. Joseph of Arima- 
thea, with the custody of his Lord's body, and, like the 
other and still more favoured St. Joseph, made to be " lord 
of His house and ruler over His possession ;" but his pre- 
rogative is like to Hers through whom God was pleased to 
manifest Himself in the form of humility to His creatures. 
It is the priest's great office and responsibility to make 
God present on the altar by the words of consecration, so 
that, in a manner, the Almighty may be said to subject 
Himself to the will of His priests as He did to that of His 
blessed Mother. For not merely has He gifted them with 
a marvellous power of evoking Him into visible manifesta- 
tion of Himself, but He has made the times and durations 
of His appearances to depend upon their will. This is a 
trust so momentous, that a priest may well desire some 
better protection than his own vigilance against the danger 
in which he stands of misusing it. Such safeguard is pro- 
vided in the ceremonial of the Church, which is Almighty 
€k>d's own ordained provision for the respect which is due 
to Himself. A subject who goes into the presence of his 
sovereign knows that if he do but comply with the official 
regulations of the court, he is safe from all risk of reproach. 
To these official rules his own private notions of propriety 
must, of course, give place ; and he will be tVy& xk^^'^^.Vt^vss.^ 
liegeman who performs all that i& tcc^jom^^l ^i\Msv, ^^-^tg. 
to the rery least particular, with the mo%t cxsmiX «sA^^^a»R- 
tiHons £deUty. 
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Among the Qses, therefore, of religiouB ceremonial, t 

not be foi^tten its effect npon the priests and minii 

of religion. It acts as a perpetual reminder to them of 

truths which it denotes, and of which, without such exte 

help, they would be constantly in danger of losing si 

I Thus it is that the very arrangements which ignoran 

' superficial persons are apt to charge with fornudity, ai 

fact the very means of preventing the worship of Almi[ 

f God, as far as human means can prevent it, from posi 

into an empty and formal service. For they are the di 

means of maintaining a conspicuous testimony to i 

heavenly doctrine which is the very life and soul of 

external religion, and are as necessary, in their way, U 

preservation as creeds and sacraments themsdves. For t 

do but involve a further appHcation of the principle u] 

I* which even creeds and sacraments are founded, in be 

;! helps, furnished by Gk)d Himself to His Church, of impr 

ing divine truth upon the soul through the medium 

r those bodily organs or mental faculties by which He '. 

ordained that our spiritual being shall be approached \ 

sustained. 
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VII. Purgatory. 

The Catholic doctrine concerning Purgatory may be 
stated thus : that Almighty God has appointed in tl 
world a third place, which is neither heaven nor h< 
a middle place, as it is called, in which certain soul 
will in the end go to heaven, are for awhile detainee 
believe that some souls, the souls of little children, 
stance, who have been made members of Christ's ( 
by holy Baptism ; or of others who, by God's grac< 
been enabled to preserve through life the purity an( 
cence of children ; or of others, again, who, by the 1 
the same grace, have, by their sufferings or acts of 
tary penance, satisfied God's justice for the temporal p 
ment due for the sins of their past life, — are recei 
Alnaighty God, as so<m as they Save left the body, ii 
enjoyment of everlasting bliss. In like manner, we 
that there are other souls which pass at once out 
world into the realms tii everlasting torment in th( 
But we believe also that there are many others 
although not destined to receive eternal punishme 
yet not fit for immediate admission into that plac 
which "there shall not enter any thing that is d 
(Apoc. xxi. 27). For when we consider the carel 
of the majority of men, their want of rigid self-ex 
tion and blindness to .their own faults, we can read 
derstand how the multitude of ordinary good persoi 
commit a thousand sins — not indeed grievous sins, 3 
for which they shall have i/o "render an account 
dajrofjudgmeutf,'^ sucli aa^lSVe-vox^^r l^x ^^Lam^ 
Matt xii. 36) — for NvVich t\ie7 ti^^w i^^ ^i^xss^ 
nor ask /orgiveness of God. Coxvc^Tivva^ ts\^tl^ ^w 
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fore, although we dture not hope that, at the moment of their 
paamge out of this world, they are so free from all apot 
and atam of sin as to he ready to paaa immediately into the 
preaence of that Being who is of purer eyes than to hehold 
iniquity, thereto dwell with Him at onee and for ever; yet 
we feel confident that they have departed in the grace and 
favour of €k>d, and that their everlasting lot therefore will 
not be cast among liars, and blasphemers, and idolaters, 
*' in the pool of fire, there to be tormented day and night 
for ever aatd eiei^* (Apoc. xx. IQ). And we believe that 
the mercy and justice of God, in His dealings with these 
souls, are reconciled by their being detained for a certain 
time in a middle place, there to be punished and purified, 
and dealt with according to His good pleasure, until He 
aeea fit to admit them to the enjoyment of that beatific 
vinon which is life and bliss everlasting. 

It is also a part of Catholic belief that even when Al- 
mighty God has forgiven sin and justified the repentant 
sinner, so that he is once more in a state of grace, He still 
reserves the infliction of some degree of punishment for his 
trani^ressions, as we see in the instance of the royal peni- 
tent David. At the very same moment that he was assured 
by the mouth of the prophet that his sin was forgiven, 
** the Lord hath taken away thy sin," he was also told 
that he would yet sufier a certain punishment for that sin ; 
" nevertheless, because thou hast given occasion to the ene- 
mies of the Lord to blaspheme, for this thing the child 
that ia bom to thee shall surely die" (2 Kings xii. 14). 
Again, some time afterwards, when the same David had sinned 
by vanity and pride in numbering the people of Israel, no 
sooner had he done so than *' his heart struck him ;" he 
confeKed that he had " sinned very much in what he had 
dene,'* and he prayed God that He would " take away his 
iniquity" (2 Kings xxiv. 10) ; and no one doubts but that 
the Lord heard this prayer, and forgave the sin ; neverthe- 
leai. He sent a very severe punishment for it both upon 
the king and upon his people. We believe, then, th&t tkYB. 
is 6od*alaw in dealing with the chWdteuolTCL^^v ^'^^.^^«^^ 
far ChriBt'B sake. He forgives sin, mvOl «\»oVi^* N^^fc '^^^'^^ 
iJwn its guilt and (lie eternal p\M\\a\\Tcv^xiX Vav^>^ ^''^ "^ 
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due, He yet reseryes some smaller punishments to be un< 
dergone by the sinner, either in this world or in the next 3 
and thus that souls which leave this world in a state of grace 
and friendship with Grod, may yet be detained for a certain 
time from the enjoyment of their everlasting reward, be- 
cause they have not yet paid this debt of temporal punish- 
ment due to their sins. And when we speak of souls being 
purified by the sufferings of Purgatory, we mean, not that 
they are thus cleansed from the guilt of their sins, but only 
that they are paying this debt of punishment. For no mere 
suffering can ever take away sin ; true contrition and change 
of heart alone can effect this through the merits of Jesns 
Christ. No sin, however small, is forgiven without repent- 
ance ; those souls, then, who leave this life with venial sins 
unrepented of, obtain the remission of the guilt of them 
by the first act of contrition and love which they make on 
tneir separation from the body. But since that act is the 
effect of the pure bounty of God, and is not performed in 
a state of probation, it is just that they should suffer for 
their neglect in not repenting before death. 

This, then, is the Catholic doctrine about Purgatory, 

which we have not attempted to prove to you, but simply 

to state ; and if you ask on what authority we believe diis 

doctrine, we must answer, on the same authority on wludi 

we believe all the other articles of the Christian faith, vii. 

on the authority of the Church, '^ the pillar and ground of 

the truth," which was divinely commissioned to teach the 

faith to all nations, and has from the beginning taught this 

doctrine about Purgatory among the rest. In the following 

pages, however, we are not going to prove this point, that a 

beUef in Purgatory has always been a part of tlie Cbristitn 

faith, nor yet to shew how fidly this doctrine coincides both 

with all that we should naturally conceive of the justice and 

goodness of God, and all that we know from revelation about 

other portions of Catholic doctrine. No doubt this would be 

a very interesting and useful work ; but at present we mmt 

con£ae ourselves to the plan we have followed in the other 

tracts of this series ; and liaNin^ ^x«l exi^lained what 

the Catholic belief on tliis aub^ecV. t^^S^-^ S&, 'hi^ xfiioaXTeK 

proceed to inquire how fat "ProXeaXaxAa «t^ «5c5^^ \a*Yfl* 
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their rejection of this belief by an appeal to their professed 
standard of truth, the written word of God. Observe, then, 
that we are not setting about to prove the Catholic doc- 
trine by texts of Scripture, or even to insist that the pas- 
sages of Scriptiu*e which we shall quote contain or imply 
that doctrine, but only to inquire whether there are not 
certain portions of the Bible which Protestants are obliged 
to do violence to, or to pass by altogether, in consequence of 
their disbelief of this doctrine. 

1. First, then, we would ask, if there be only two 
places, or states of souls, in the invisible world, heaven 
and hell, what do Protestants understand by those words 
3f St. Peter (i. 3, 19), wherein he tells us that our Lord, 
^r His crucifijcion, went in the spirit and ''preached to 
those spirits that were in prison, which had been some 
time incredulous, when they waited for the patience of God 
in the days of Noe ?" Where was this prison ? It could not 
bave been heaven that is called by this name ; for the name 
Dccessarily impUes a certain idea of punishment; neither 
could it have been the prison of hell ; for wherefore should 
Christ preach to persons who were already condemned, and 
condemned for ever and ever without any hope or pos- 
sibility of release ? What, then, was this prison, in which 
Bouls were being then detained which had left this world 
of ours so many hund;*ed years before, and yet were nei- 
ther in heaven nor in hell ? This is a question which no 
Catholic has any difficulty in answering, but which must 
needs be a cause of great perplexity to persons profess- 
ing to receive ** the whole Bible," and yet refusing to be- 
lieve in the existence of any intermediate place between the 
abode of everlasting happiness on the one hand, and that 
of everlasting misery on the other. 

2. But there is another text also which speaks of ''a 
prison," and this too is not an everlasting prison, but one 
from which persons may be delivered on the fulfilment of 
certain conditions. We refer to those words of our Lord 
recorded in the gospels of St. Matthew and St. Luke C^t. 
Matt. V. 25, 26 ; St. Luke xii. 5S, 5^"^ •. "^^^x^^E^w^^ 



with thjr adversary betimes, wliVVftl iVvoxx w^VsiNiafc^*^^^ 
r/m ; lest perhaps the adveiBary A«V!«« ^^^ "^^ ^^ V^asK 
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and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast 
into prison. Amen I say to thee, thou shalt not go out 
from thence till thou repay the last farthing." Now Pro- 
testant commentators agree with Catholics in appl3ring these 
words to the necessity of effecting our reconciliation with 
God during this life, "Whilst we are in the way'* they 
interpret of this mortal life, during which we are on 
our way to the judgment-seat of Christ ; but the only 
" prison" whose existence they recognise in the next world 
is the prison-house of hell, and from this there is no res- 
cue, no redemption ; whereas the passage before us clearly 
sets a period to the imprisonment, and says, " Thou shalt 
not come out till thou hast paid the last farthing." It 
speaks, then, not of the prison of hell, but of some other 
prison from which persons are finally delivered, when they 
have suffered all the punishment due to their sins. To 
grievous sins unrepented of and unforgiven, eternal punish- 
ment is due ; and for these, therefore, " the last farthing" 
can never be paid. Of what, then, does our Lord here 
speak, but either of lesser sins, to which a lesser punish- 
ment is due, or else of that lesser degree of punishment, 
that temporary punishment, which has been already men- 
tioned as part of the penalty of sin which the sinner is 
made to pay even when the guil^ of his sin and its eternal 
punishment has been remitted to him ? In either of these 
cases, when the debt of punishment is paid in the prison 
of purgatory, the soul is released and goes to heaven ; and 
with this interpretation, therefore, the whole passage be- 
comes clear and forcible, and the last clause of it is as easy 
to be understood as every other ; whereas Protestants, ou 
the other hand, are obUged to pass over this last clause alto- 
gether, or to treat it as though it was equivalent to saying 
that the person spoken of would never come out of prison 
at all. 

3. Nor are these the only words spoken by our Blessed 

Lord, to which, in consequence of their denial of the doc- 

trine of Purgatory, they are driven to do violence, and to 

pretend that they mean aomelYim^ Scvfiw^w^. fcom what they 

^y» It 18 precisely thus t\iat tYic^ Xx^^X. ^^^^ ^ai^ ^- 

dressed to the Pharisees, "^^oaoe^w %V^ «^«^ ^^^ 
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against the Son of Man, it shall be forgiven him ; but he 
that shall speak against the Holy Ghost, it shall not be 
forgiven him, neither in this world nor in the world to 
come^* (St. Matt. xii. 32). Protestants have not hesi- 
tated to say, that these last words are redandant, that they 
have no distinct meaning, but might very well have been 
omitted. Indeed, how was it possible for them to say any 
thing else, seeing that they do not believe that any sins at 
all, neither slight sins nor grievous sins, are ever forgiven 
in the world to come ? Far different were the thoughts of 
St. Augustine, a great Christian saint and bishop, who lived 
more than 1400 years ago : " Surely," he says, " these 
words would never have been spoken, had there not been 
some sins which would be forgiven in the next world, even 
though they had not been forgiven in this.'* And this is 
just what Catholics believe ; they believe that grievous and 
mortal sins can only be forgiven to the sinner whilst he is 
yet alive and heartily repentant of his sin ; but that a Chris- 
tian soul habitually serving God, yet falling also into some 
of those lesser faults of which St. James speaks when he 
says that "in many things we offend all,** and then cut off 
from all opportunity of doing penance for them, by sudden 
death, for example, or in any other way, will nevertheless 
receive forgiveness of those sins after its separation from 
the body. Protestants deny this doctrine, for they only 
believe in the existence of two states of souls after death, 
either in heaven or in hell; in the first of these nothing can 
ever enter that stands in need of forgiveness ; in the last, 
sins are only punished, not forgiven. It remains, then, 
that there is no forgiveness of sins in the next world, and 
therefore no meaning in those words which we have quoted, 
even though they are the words of Him who most emphati- 
cally declared that though " heaven and earth should pass 
away, His word should not pass away" (St. Mark xiii. 31). 
4. There is yet another text also which must not be 
omitted whilst we are speaking of violence done to the 
written word of God by persons denying the existetveft. ^^ 
Pmgatory. It is this ; " Now \i vx^ m^xi >tt\i^^ \3;?^^sw'^iN^^ 
fyandatioD, gold, silver, precioua %loi[\^a, ^<^^^^^^^^"»^^ 
bk; every man's work shall be maavie«X> io^ Xa^s- ^ 
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the Lord shall declare it, because it shall be revealed ii 
and the fire shall try every man's work, of what soil 
If any man'« work abide, which he Kath built there 
he shall receive a reward; if any man's work bur 
shall suffer loss ; but he himself diall be saved, yet 
by fire" (I Cor. iii. 12-15). Now although it is not 
essential for our behef that this text should be shei 
r^fer to the doctrine of Purgatory, and to nothing: e! 
because, as has been already so often said, we do not 
fess to have extracted our creed from the Bible, noi 
that every article of our creed is clearly to be found th 
yet it is essential for the Protestant that he should bi 
to supply some other interpretation of the passage vi 
without doing violence to the sacred text, shall yet n 
elude the idea of Purgatory, because he professes not 
to reject every Christian doctrine which is not in the ! 
bat also to receive every doctrine that is there ; and < 
fore he is not at liberty to pass this text by, and to ta 
account of it, just as though it had never been writtei 
must give it a place and a meaning in his system of 1 
What doctrine then is there which is held by Protei 
which really does give a sense and an explanation t 
passage we have quoted ? We know of none, and cai 
none in any of their commentators. " Gold^ silver 
precious stones" they may interpret, with Catholic do 
of good works built on the one only abiding foundati 
faith in Christ Jesus our Lord ; but what do they u 
stand by the " wood, hay, and stubble V* They ma 
understand evil deeds and transgressions of God'« 
mandments, because, though these, when 'Uried b 
fire in the day of the Lord," will " burn," yet, accordi 
Protestant theology, the doers of them will suffer, not 
"loss," but eternal punishment, and they will the 
not be '* saved as by fire," but rather will suffer i: 
for ever and ever. Protestants do not recognise th 
tinction with which we are so famihar between mortt 
venial sins, neither do they believe in the existence c 
place of temporary probatVoik "wYiet^ these smaller 
tmnsgreBsioas may be puius\ieflL, '^eX. \Xi^ ^^«t^ ^l'^ 
^•^en^uaJJv ** saved ;" and \iTv4eT tViea^ e\i<i\wxv^\»2w: 
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language of St. Paul in this place becomes a real difficulty 
to mem ; it conveys no idea, imparts no instruction ; it is 
not "profitable" either **to teach, to reprove, to correct, 
or to instruct in justice" (2 Tim. iii. 16) ; it is simply 
unintelligible : to a Catholic, on the other hand, it conveys 
precisely the same doctrine which he has been always taught 
from his infancy ; it harmonises with all that he has ever 
heard and learnt and believed about a purgation by fire after 
death, whereby satisfaction is made to God for sins not 
sufficiently expiated during life. 

Other passages might be quoted both from the Old and 
New Testaments, bearing upon this very interesting and 
important question ; but what we have said must surely be 
enough to suggest to the mind of any thoughtful Protestant 
a very grave suspicion whether the system of doctrine which 
he has been taught really embraces, as it professes to do, 
the whole Bible ; and if it does not do this, how can any 
man who values that sacred book, and believes it to contain 
the revelation of God, be contented to put up with a sys- 
tem so manifestly imperfect, and to trust to it his hopes of 
salvation? What God has revealed, man must believe, if 
he desires to be saved ; the whole of God's revelation, nei- 
ther more nor less. If, then, you are satisfied that the Bible 
contains the whole of that revelation, and that there is no- 
thing which you ought to know or beheve but what may 
be found there, you ought at least to be very careful in 
ascertaining what its contents really are, and that there is 
not a single portion of them which does not find its proper 
place somewhere in your creed. You are not at liberty to 
say or to think about any portion of it, " This is of no im- 
portance ; it may be a part of God's revelation, or it may 
not, but in either case it is of no real consequence ; even 
though God has revealed it, it is not necessary that we 
should believe it." To argue thus is to set yourself up 
above Gbd, to submit His cSvine word to your own private 
conceits, and not to receive but to mutilate His revelation. 
Yet this is what Protestants are really guilty of^ ^bLft.^^.^i^^ 
are contented to pass by and utt^exYj ue^^cX ^«»»»^'*» ^ 
Holy Scripture like those which ha^e >aft«^ ^3^^\&^^ ^ 
pnaent tract. Jt is nothing to the ipxii^^^ ^ ^vj'^i®. 
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name of pnrgatorj is never so much as once mentioned i^. 
tiiese passages, and that the idea of it, as it has he&i here 
ezphdned, is nowhere clearly expounded, or even neces- 
sarily implied in them. We have not pretended that it is. 
We stated and explained to jou the doctrine of Pargatory, 
only that you might have an opportunity of seeing whether 
that doctrine does not supply a key to the right interpre- 
tation of the passages in question ; hut our main object 
has heen to urge upon you this very important consideratioa, 
that Protestantism has no doctrine which gives any inter- 
pretation of them at all. To Protestants, these passages 
are mere words, and nothing else ; and as long as this is 
the case, they cannot truly be said to receive the whole 
Bible ; there are certain portions of it which, if they do 
not positively reject and expunge from the sacred text, yet 
they certainly set aside and practically disregard. 

And this is the truth which we have been endeayounng 
to establish throughout the whole series of tracts of which 
this is the conclusion. As we said at the beginning, the 
Protestants' rule of faith is negative rather than positive ; 
it insists upon the Bible only^ to the exclusion of every thing 
else, but it is not equally jealous about receiving the whoU 
Bible, every part of it. And the consequence is, that they 
really treat the Bible with extreme irreverence; they pick 
out a certain number of books, or chapters of books» or 
even single verses, and practically treat these fragments as 
though they were the whole. They first arbitrarily decide 
for themselves that these particular portions are the most 
important in the book ; and then draw the further coiielu- 
sion that the other portions are of no real importance at 
all. In their extreme anxiety to escape from certain por- 
tions of this book which seem to be opposed to particular 
articles of their own creed, they so handle them as in £ict 
flatly to contradict them; whilst of others they ore contented 
to make no use whatever, but to leave them, like words in 
nn unknown tongue, without any meaning at all. Instances 
of the former kind we have seen in their mode of handliag 
the words of our Lord and liia k^o«>iXfe^> ^Vwocfer they 
^peak of men being sent wiO[i a\i\\\ot\V75 Vo \fcvJii >^^^me^ 
^'vcm aa Christ had been aciit\j^ 1^^ ¥^\V^\,«iA^V^CD«t 
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being a Baccessien of these "fWithful men, wlio sball be able 
to teadi others alao/* even to the end of the worid ; of the 
dnty of hearing the Churdi.and of holding traditions whether 
written or unwritten, and of the Church being ** the pillar 
and gronnd of the tmth." We have seen^ I saj, in the first 
and second tracts of this series, how the Protestant attempts 
to explain away such passages as these are in &ct nothing 
more nor fees than a de»M of them all. In the later tracts 
we have seen how the same may be said also of the Pro- 
testant interpretation of the language, both of Christ and 
of His Apostles, eonceming the Sacraments of Baptism and 

' of the koly Eucharist ; how they do not belieye that we 
are bom again of water mid of the Holy Spirit, but of the 
Holy Spirit only; nor that sins are washed away by biqp- 
tasm, and that it is necessary that we should be baptised for 
tlie remission of our sins, as St. Peter assured the assem- 
bled multitudes on the day of Pentecost, and as Ananias, a 
messenger sent by Gbd, told St. Paul. Neither do they 
believe that when our Lord said " This is My body — this 
is My blood/' that it really was His body and His blood ; 
nor yet that the bread which we break is the communion 
of the body of Christ, though St. Paul says that it is. All 
this they emphatically deny. We have seen, too, how utterly 
they disregard the distinct declaration of St. James con- 
cerning the sacrament of extreme unction ; and how they 
refuse to believe that any "gift of God" is imparted by 
" the laying on of hands'' in the sacrament of holy orders, 
Uiough St. Paul told St. Timothy that there was ; or that 
Christ's promise, " Whosoever sins ye remit, they are re- 
mitted unto them," has any use or meaning at the present 
day. They pay no attention at all to what is revealed in 
the Bible concerning holy men, God's chosen servants, in- 
terceding with Him in behalf of others against whom His 
wrath had been justly kindled, and their intercession being 
merciMly accepted ; nor yet to the very clear indications 
which are given us in the same book about the saints and 
angels having knowledge of the affairs of th\&N(Qi^A^^^A^i^^^ 
a lively interest in them, wid be&tv^ ffl^fti^ V\\>a. vvj^^^^psfis^^ 
or with joy according to the chaxcicleT ^^ X>Cift ^«s«^ -^^^ 

which they witnesB. They tsee iiol\\m^ Te\cv«tSw^^^ ^»^ 
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the Gk)8pel has recorded concerning the history of St. Fefer ; 
no meaning in his change of name from Simon to that of 
a *' rock/' and in the promise hy which that change vas 
accompanied, that upon this rock Christ's Church should 
be built ; no special privilege in his being entrusted with 
the keys of the kingdom of heaven ; no hidden mystery in 
the commission given to him by our Lord, that when he 
was converted, he was to " strengthen** his brethren : all 
these things they believe as historical facts, but they give 
them no place or meaning in their system of religious doc- 
trines. And now, lastly, we have seen with what indiffer- 
ence they can listen to our Lord denouncing a particolar 
sin, as one that will not be forgiven even in the next world, 
believing all the while that in this respect the sin specified 
differs not at all from any other, for that the same thing 
might be said of all sins alike ; and how carelessly they read 
the words of St. Paul, describing the trial which our works 
shall one day undergo, and mentioning of some men that 
their works shall burn yet themselves be saved, without 
caring to inquire how this shall be, or of whom such things 
can be spoken. And yet these are the men who pretend 
that they alone treat the Bible with due reverence, and 
make a boast of their exclusive regard for it, professing to 
acknowledge no other authority. They may not, indeedi 
be conscious of what they do ; but the rule of faith which 
they actually follow, so far from being the Bible and the 
Bible only, is simply their own private imaginationSi or 
those of their parents or instructors ; and though it may 
not be difficult to find here and there in the Bible a fe^ 
individual texts, which, when taken alone, and wrested from 
their true meaning by the violence of traditional prejudice 
or private interpretation, may seem to give countenance to 
their errors, yet it is certain, on the other hand, as in the 
numerous instances which have now been given, that there 
are other parts of the same book which their system of doc- 
trine either denies or ignores ; and there is nothing but the 
authoritative teaching of the Church to which the whoU 
Bible in all ita integrity peT£ecl\y corcfe«^wi\ia. 
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Gold is red, and so is blood. If Elizabeth's days are " gol- 
den" in the sight of Protestants, because they were sunny 
and bright with this world's glory, to the eyes of Cathohcs 
they are stained with a enmson flood of gore, because of 
the fierce and deadly persecution which their fathers had 
to endure at her hands for the sake of their holy faith. 

That blood was shed, and shed in torrents, our enemies 
cannot deny ; but nevertheless they will have it that the 
persecution was not a rehgious persecution. They wish to 
rob our Catholic fathers of the glory of martyrdom ; and 
so they say that it was because they were bad subjects, 
traitors, and rebels, in short, that they were so rigorously 
treated by their Protestant queen. 

Well, when did this ill-behaviour of theirs begin ? Not 
at her accession, for they readily owned her title to the 
throne. Not when it was made death to deny the queen to 
be head of the Church, and imprisonment for life to use 
any but the State Prayer-book, and a weekly fine of a shil- 
ling was imposed for attending any but the State worship; 
not even when it was made death for any man, whether 
priest or layman, to refuse the oath of supremacy ; for (as 
has been shewn on the confession of Protestant historians 
themselves) the Catholics had done nothing to deserve such 
treatment. Not in the northern rebellion ; for large bodies 
of Catholics joined the royal forces ; and Cecil himself, in 
one of his foreign dispatches, declared that "the queen's 
majesty hath had a notable trial of her whole realm and 
subjects in this time, wherein she hath had service readily 
of all sortSy without respect o^ .idi^on." Not when the 
Pope issued his bull o£ excommumca^Vlvm «sA ^^^^^tifi » 
against EJizabeth; for the Cal\io\ie^ K\^iio\.^^\.\s^^\iSS5.^«^ 
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herefore could not justly be regarded as parties to it. 
* Still," insist our Protestant assailants, ** if it was not 
hen, it was afterwards." 

But when ? I am prepared to shew you that at no time 
iirere Catholics rebels or traitors, even in the Protestant 
«nse of the terms. That they had every right to rebel, I 
lave all along maintained, for the persecution raised against 
lieir religion, to say nothing of tiie sanction of the Pope, 
xilly justified recourse to arms ; so that, had they rebelled 
md suffered in consequence, I might still contend that, in 
t sense, they suffered for their religion, because it was the 
lersecution of their religion which had driven them to 
•ebel. However, the question is one of facts ; and these 
'acts I shall now proceed to put before you as concisely as 
\ can. 

The Pope's bull of deposition against Elizabeth was 
ssned, as we have seen, at the beginning of the year 1570 ; 
ind in the spring of the year following, parliament met for 
;he third time. That strong measures should be taken to pre- 
rent the execution of the bull ; or that any attempt to pub- 
ish it, or other like instrument, or to procure its formal 
recognition by the Catholics, should be declared a capital 
jffence, would have been matter neither of surprise nor of 
complaint, considered simply as a political precaution on 
the part of an heretical government. Instead of which, 
bowever, it was made high treason " to sue for, obtain, or 
put in use, any bull, writing, or instrument from the Bishop 
3f Rome, containing any matter or thing whatsoever,*^ That 
is to say, the Catholics of England were to be cut off from 
all communication, however purely spiritual in its nature, 
with the head of their Church. Their faith taught them 
that it was necessary to be in communion with the succes- 
sor of St. Peter ; that their Bishops and clergy possessed 
no spiritual powers, and could exercise no spiritual juris- 
diction, except as dependent on his supreme authority ; nay 
(as Mackintosh observes), ** many of the moral relations of 
life were, in their opinion, legitimatized ^qVO^-^ Xs^^i&NssiMst- 
mention ;'* yet the only choice Mt ioT V^i^xsi^^^V^ 'Iss^^'^ 
// these inestimable benefits, ot to evv^o^ \)^^Ta. «^ "^^ ^"^^ 
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of their lives. Death of the soul, or of the body, was the 
alternative proposed. 

The same law forbade, under the same penalty, ihe 
absolving and reconciling any one to the CathoUc Chnrch, 
or the being so reconciled, by virtue of such bulls or 
writings ; which was, in fact, an interdiction of the sadm- 
ment of penance ; making it high treason for a sinner to 
confess his sins to a priest and receive absolution, as weSL 
as for the priest to exercise this essential part of his sacred 
office. It was principally intended, however, to prevent 
such as had conformed to the Protestant religion from re- 
turning to the CathoHc faith ; and now mark Uie iniquitooB 
tyranny of this statute. If a Catholic once conformed, how* 
ever unwillingly, — if but once, to save himself from being 
fined or otherwise punished, he attended the State service, 
— from that moment the law regarded him as a Protestant; 
and if he repented of his sin and wished to return, in 
other words, to remain what in his conscience he had never 
ceased to be, the fate that awaited him was death by the 
hands of the common hangman, with all its attendant and un- 
speakable atrocities. Yes, my friends, to " turn Cathohc,'^ 
as it is called, was, in the days of " good Queen Bess," to 
die the horrible death of a traitor ! But the chief o£fenden 
were not the only persons to whom the law extended its 
merciless provisions : all aiders and abettors, all, that is, who 
were in any way instrumental in bringing another back to 
the CathoHc Church, were to suffer the penalties of pr^ 
munire, in other words, to forfeit all their goods and be 
imprisoned for life. Can you wonder, then, that conver- 
sions were so rare from that time forward, or that England 
soon became a Protestant country ? 

It would be very difficult, I ween, to make out that the 

actions thus made criminal by law had any thing in them 

of a treasonable nature, or that to punish them was aught 

else than religious persecution ; but the act of parliament 

went Airther still. It inflicted the penalties o£ pramunire 

on all who should introduce into the country — now, what 

do you think ? perhaps the racks and tortures of the terrible 

Inquisition you have beard bo xnxuiXi «Xio\x\. \ ^t ^^\&& " in* 

fernal machine'* for tlie sudden dft&^ixxR.'cvftXL ^l ^^ q^msss. 
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and all her newly -created "bishops;" or a cardinal in 
disgnise. Then at least his robes and scarlet stockings^ 
and the other paraphernalia of his dignity and office ; or 
one of the Pope's slippers, as a symbol of his territorial 
power. No, it doomed to the total loss of liberty and pro- 
perty all such as should either bring, or receive, a certain 
HttliB devotional object in wax called an " Agnns Dei," from 
its having the image of the Lamb of God stamped upon it, 
or crosses, or pictures, or beads blessed by the Pope, or by 
others deriving authority from him. Such also as concealed 
or connived at this offence were to be held guilty of mis- 
prision of treason ! So it was : one of the most heinous 
crimes which a British subject could commit, in the estima- 
tion of these wise Protestant ancestors of ours, was to be a 
party in conveying or receiving the Pope's blessing in any 
material form. It may be supposed they thought that l^e 
only persons who had a right to bless a native of these 
islands were their majesties the kings and queens of Eng- 
land, and that to shew the Pope a preference in such a 
matter was an insult to the nation and an aggression on 
the royal prerogative. 

However, Protestantism was not even yet considered to 
be secure ; Popery must be kept out of England, cost what it 
might : why, if precautions were not taken, people might go 
abroad, fall in love with what they saw and heard in Popish 
lands, and carry it back with them into their own country ; 
in some way or other they might lend the hated religion a 
helping hand, and pave the way for its restoration. So a 
third bill was passed, ordering every body who had left, or 
should hereafter leave, the redm, even though it were with 
express license from the crown, to return in six months' 
time, nnder penalty of forfeiting his goods and chattels, and 
the profits of his lands during life, to the use of the queen. 
An enviable sort of liberty this ! If CathoUcs stayed quietly 
at home, they must violate their consciences by professing 
Ph)te8tantism ; and if they went abroad, they must sacri- 
fice their fortunes to the queen's use. 

Having made the Catholic reli^oii \\\^ \x^"^AwOa^ ^^ 
of parliament, of course it would V>e lio S\SSk.cs5S.\. \fi«M5««^ ^^ 
the government to prove its protesaot^ \» '^^ ^c^^Sr.^^ 
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persons. In fact, every Catholic, as such, became a traitor. 
This being so, the sentence of death thus hanging over 
them as certainly as if they had been captured with arms 
in their hands, could it have been any matter of surprise 
had the Catholics of this country preferred being robbed of 
their property, thrown into gaol, or even hanged, drawn, 
and quartered, for something a little more adventurous than 
the peaceful exercise of their religion ? Why in the world 
should they not be "traitors and rebels" in good earnest? 
There was a chance at least of bettering their condition, 
and getting toleration for themselves, if nothing more. 
Many naturally reasoned thus ; and the consequence was 
a conspiracy, in which a considerable number of Catholics 
were concerned, to procure, not the death of Elizabeth, nor 
(avowedly at least) her dethronement, but the repeal of 
the sanguinary penal laws, the liberation of Mary Queen 
of Scots, who, as you know, had been detained many years 
in an English prison, her recognition as next heir to the 
crown (which any way she was), and her marriage with 
the Duke of Norfolk, who, though a Protestant, was be- 
lieved to be well disposed towards Catholics. I told you 
in my last of a previous attempt of this kind, in which Nor- 
folk was supposed to be impHcated, and was accordingly 
sent to the Tower, October 9th, 1569. The design was 
now renewed, and assistance sought from foreign powers, 
especially from Spain. Ere it was ripe for execution, the 
plot was discovered, and Norfolk suiFered death, June 8th, 
1572. In this conspiracy many Catholics, as I have said, 
were engaged, though it was far from being the act of the 
whole body ; but even had it been so, this was no reason 
for the proscription of the entire Catholic population, or 
the extirpation of their religion. No doubt the Pope also 
was privy to the enterprise, and gave it his encouragement 
• and support, in conjunction with other Catholic powers; 
but this, again, was no excuse for pursuing to the death such 
as were not proved to have taken part therein. That there 
was much in the aspect of affairs, both at home and abroadi 
to fill Elizabeth with alarm caniiot be denied ; but she had 
brought it on herself by liet uiv^waX im^TOOTKcaft^iX ^C the 
Scottish, queen and her VioVervt eoxiOixsLcX. \«^«t^ \sKt ^- 
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tholic subjects. First she perpetrated most flagrant acts of 
cruelty and injustice against them, and then getting afraid 
of the consequences of her own evil deeds, she was driven 
to perpetrate still worse enormities, in order to avert 
the danger with which she found herself threatened ; she 
could not stop even if she would ; the more extreme Pro- 
testants, or Puritans, as they were called, who were now 
the dominant party in the House of Commons, would 
not allow her to pause in the course on which she had 
entered. They thirsted for blood, and began to call loudly 
for the death of Mary, whose only crime was that of 
being a Catholic and presumptive heir to the throne; if 
not, in the estimation of many, the present rightful sove- 
reign. They had failed in an attempt to implicate her in 
an impeachment by a retrospective act of parliament, and 
now they sent up an address to the queen, in which they 
did not scruple to affirm, on the authority of Scripture and 
the civil law, that " it stood not only with justice, but with 
the queen's majesty's honour and safety" to send her royal 
prisoner to the scaffold. Nor were the Puritans the only 
persons who sought her life : Archbishop Parker, in a letter 
to Cecil, urged the " taking of her away," on the plea that 
by such means all good Protestants " would be in better 
hope," and "the Papists" be disappointed of their "ex- 
pectation." 

While such were the designs entertained by the Protes- 
tant party against the unhappy lady, whose wrongs natu- 
rally filled the hearts of Cathohcs with sorrow and indigna- 
tion, the latter w^re themselves the objects of an implacable 
hatred, which all they had suffered, and all the government 
had done against them, failed to satisfy. The words of 
Hallam, whom nobody can suspect of unduly favouring 
Catholics, are so express on this point, that I cannot do 
better than quote them. " Such of the queen's advisers," 
he says, "as leaned towards the Puritan faction, and too 
many of the Anglican clergy, whether Puritan or not, thought 
no measure of charity or compassion should be extended to 
them. With the divines they wet^ \doVia^Kt^\ ^>S».'5^f^& 
eonncil they were a dangeroua «l\\^ ^\5«SSfct\fc^^'«sX:^ \ ^^ 
the judges tbey were refractory tr«ft»^«aa!Qrt^ ofl '^KsaSsiZM^^ 
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on every side they were obuoxioua and oppresMd* A flew 
aged men having been set at liberty, SampsoD, the £ainouB 
Puritan, himself a sufferer for conscience sake"— -for Eli- 
zabeth persecuted all who differed from the established 
Church or disputed her supremacy, though, as Mackintorii 
observes, '* the Puritans were too highly patronised, power- 
ful, and independent, they had too many favourers in the 
House of Commons, and even at court, to be proscribed, tm- 
tured, and hanged, like the Roman Catholics," — Sampson, 
I say, ''wrote a letter of remonstrance to Lord Burleigh, 
in which he urged that they should be compelled to l^ar 
sermons, though he would not at first oblige them to com- 
municate. A bill having been introduced in the session of 
15/1, imposing a penalty for not receiving the commanion 
[after Protestant fashion], it was objected- that consciences 
ought not to be forced. But Mr. Strickland (one of the 
most liberal of the Puritan party), entirely denied this 
principle, and quoted authorities against it. Even Parker, 
by no means tainted with Puritan bigotry, and who had 
been reckoned moderate in his proceedings towards Ca- 
tholics, complained of the queen's lenity in not rootmg 
them out» 'The indulgence shewn by Elizabeth, the topic 
of reproach in those times, and sometimes of boast in onr 
own, never extended to any positive toleration, nor even to 
any general connivance at the Romish worship in its most 
private exercise." Then, after alluding to the declaration 
of 1570, already mentioned, in which she said that she 
'' did not intend to sift men's consciences, provided they 
observed her laws by coming to church ;" which she well 
knew no real Catholic could do, he goes on to state that, 
in spite of this royal promise, *' the government did not 
always abstain from an inquisition into men's private 
thoughts. The inns of court were more than once puri- 
fied &om popery, by examining their members on articles 
of faith. Gentlemen of good families in the country were 
harassed in the same manner. One Sir Richard Shelley, who 
had long acted as a sort of spy for Cecil on the continent, 
and given much useful information, requested only leafve 
to enjoy hia religion without \imdvwie% \>\i ImiJ^ \a ^ to 
Mass while at Paris] ; but the QM^evi ^\^\ift\.%wi^^\ftN5Kft 
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ipithout much reluotance and delay^ She had indeed as*- 
signed no other ostensible pretext for breaking off her own 
marriage with the Archduke Charles (and subsequently 
willi the Ikikes of Anjou and Alen9on)» than her determi^ 
nation not to suffer the Mass to be celebrated even in htr 
hoBband's private chapel. It is worthy to be repeatedly 
inculcated on the reader, since so false a colour has been 
often employed to disguise the ecclesiastical tyranny of 
this reign, that the moat clandestine exercise of the Romish 
religion was severely punished. Thus we read in the life of 
Whitgift, 1578, that, on information given that some ladies 
and others heard Mass in the house of one Edwards by 
night, in the county of Denbigh, he, being then Bishop of 
Worcester and vice-president of Wales, was directed to 
make inquiry into the facts, and finally was instructed to 
commit Edwards to dose prison ; and as for another p«^ 
son implicated, named Morice, ' if he remained obstinate, 
he might cause some kind of torture to be used upon him ; 
and the like order they prayed him to use with the others.' 
But this is one of many instances, the events of every day, 
forgotten on the morrow, and of whidi no general histo- 
rian takes account" {Constitutional History, chap. iii. pp. 
140-142, edition of 1850). 

Dr. Lingard also thus describes the condition of the 
Catholics at this time : " Many of the more zealous or more 
timid among them sought, with their families, an asylum 
beyond the sea. Their lands and property were immedi- 
ately seized by the crown, and given, or sold at low prices, 
to tlie followers of the court (Strype gives a list of sixty- 
eight persons whose property was thus confiscated). Those 
who remained, and who could not in conscience comply 
with the command to attend the established service, were 
compelled to pass their lives in alarm and solicitude. They 
lay at the mercy of their neighbours and enemies ; they 
were daily watched by the pursuivants; they were liable 
at any hour to- be hurried before the courts of high com- 
ttiission, to be interrogated upon oath, how often they had 
been at church, and when or ^kex^ Vck^^ V^ -S5i5y£>^^^ 
the aacrameDt; to be condemned, «ia t^fsvy&vjcvXA^ ^^ ^sss^^ 
9ad impneonmenty or, as persona TecoTie?^^^, ^» te^^£>^2«a 
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and coDfinement for life. Their terrors were renewed ev 
year by proclamation s> or secret messages, calling upon 
magistrates, the bishops, and the ecclesiasticid comn 
sioners, to redouble their vigilance, and enforce the L 
sespecting religion. Private houses were searched to < 
cover priests or persons assisting at Mass. The fore 
ambassadors complained of the violation of their privile 
by the intrusion of the pursuivants into their chapels" 
see if any British subjects were present at the forbidden n 
ship) ; **and even Elizabeth herself, to give the exam 
occasionally condescended to commit to prison the recusf 
who were denounced to her in the course of her progress< 
One instance of this is so extraordinary, presenting a 
does (to use Mr. Hallam's words) ''an almost incred 
specimen of ungracious behaviour" towards a CathoKcg 
tleman, that it deserves a special notice. 

In hfer "progresses," or journeys through the coun 
Elizabeth was in the habit of taking up her lodgings at 
mansions of the nobility and gentry, with their will or w 
out their will. While thus quartering herself upon tl 
she treated their houses and grounds, and indeed e^ 
thing they had, ns if they were her own ; " havocking" t 
lands, and slaughtering their deer, and otherwise dispor 
herseE at pleasure, so that a royal visit was a some? 
expensive compliment. In the month of August \t 
" her majesty," says Miss Strickland, ** was pleased to 
one of her self-invited visits to Euston Hall, in Suffolk, 
longing to a young gentleman of the ancient house of R( 
wood, who had just come of age. Here she abode with 
suite a whole fortnight; and though much abuse is leve 
at the youthful owner, it seems his religion was his < 
crime. *By some device,' said Topcliffe — a red-hot ] 
testant, in a letter which he indited on the occasion — * 
Papist, newly crept out of his wardship, was brought 
her majesty's presence, and her excellent majesty gave 
ordinary (usual) thanks for his bad house, and her fair h 
to kiss. But my lord chamberlain (Lord Sussex), n( 
Bnd gravely understan&ng WiaX. "Rookwood was excom: 
nicated for Papistry, catted \»wv \>eiat^ V\^^ ^t^vajMSL^tas 
bim how he durst presume to «iVX,etCi^\. \\Et ^o^^^x^-i 
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he unfit to accompany any Christian persoti; forthwith 
said he was fitter for a pair of stocks, commanded him out 
of the court, and yet to attend her council's pleasure.' This 
was a strange return for a fortnight's hospitality" (con- 
tinues Miss S.), " for if the queen and her courtiers had 
not liked their entertainment, why did they stay so long ? 
But alas for poor Rookwood ! his guests were not contented 
with this curious specimen of their courtly manners. Their 
next proceeding was to raise an outcry that some of their 
property had been stolen, as a pretence for ransacking his 
house and premises." Among other things, the letter gives 
an account how, by the queen's command, they burned 
an image of our Lady, after performing " a sort of country 
dances" round it ** in her majesty's sight." But the guests 
of Euston Hall had not yet done with their young host ; 
for the writer relates with great glee, what he calls a piece 
of " good news" and "in account the highest," how " her 
majesty hath served God with great zeal and comfortable 
examples ; for by her council two notorious Papists, young 
Rookwood and one Downes, a gentleman, were both com- 
mitted, the one to the town prison at Norwich, the other 
to the county prison there, for obstinate Papistry; and 
seven more gentlemen of worship (whose names he gives) 
were committed to several houses in Norwich for badness 
of belief." '* Such," adds Miss Strickland, "were our 
[Protestant] forefathers* ideas of serving God, * with great 
zeal and comfortable examples ;' the strangest part of the 
letter is, that a man could write down a narrative of such 
conduct, without perceiving the hideousness of the polemic 
spirit that inspired his exultation at the incarceration of an 
aDofi*ending young gentleman among felons in a common 
gaol, for no greater crime than quiet adherence to the faith 
m which he had been educated." And what dens of filth 
were gaols at this time ! It was only the preceding year 
that, when sentence was being passed on one Jenks, a Ca- 
tholic bookseller in Oxford, the noxious vapours which 
dave to the prisoners, suddenly struck the two judges, 
the sheriff and under sheriff, four m«i^\&t£^\ft'9»^ \s!lq»n. ^'^^ *^^ 
jury, and many of the spectators, mt\i «t ^^^'C^'c^^^ ^^^^^^ 
le/t them dead men in the course oi t\i\t\.N Vssv^x'^. v«x 
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Jenks, I may mention by the way, had been apprehended 
for speaking against the new religion ; his goods wen 
seized, and himself kept in irons two months, at the end 
of which time he was condemned to have his ears nailed to 
the pillory, and to deliver himself by cutting them off with 
his own hand'. On another occasion not fewer than twenty 
Catholics of family and fortune, imprisoned for dieir reli- 
gion, perished of an infectious disease in the castle of York; 
and a similar fiite befel the Catholics confined in Newgate 
three years later. "This Topcliffe," observes Hallam, 
" was the most implacable persecutor of his age, a man 
whose daily occupation it was to hunt out and molest men 
for Popery. In a letter to Lord Burleigh (Cecil) he urges 
him to imprison all the principal recusants, and especially 
women,. * the flirther off from their own family and fHend^ 
the better.' Instances of the ill-treatment experienced by 
respectable families, and even aged ladies, without any other 
provocation than their recusancy, may be found. Those 
furthest removed from Puritanism partook sometimes of 
the same tyrannous spirit. Aylmer, bishop of London^ 
renowned for his persecution of nonconformists, is said to 
have sent a young Catholic lady to be whipped in Bridewell 
for refusing to conform." Such are among the records of 
the ** golden days'* of this famous queen. 

Up to the year 1573, though it would not be true to 
say that Catholics bad not died for their religion in this 
reign (for many lost their lives through the rigorous con- 
finement and other hardships which they had to endure), 
yet no one had been actually put to death. In the June of 
that year, however, Thomas Woodhouse, a priest, was exe- 
cuted at Tyburn for daring to exercise his sacred ministry 
in defiance of the law. He was followed in 1577 by Cutk- 
bert Mayne, a priest of Cornwall, and one of those heroic 
missionaries who, with the spirit which animated the first 
preachers of the Gospel, had devoted themselves to the 
propagation, or at least the preservation, of the faith in this 
hostile land. 

/ aiinded in my last to cetlsviw ^^minaries which had 
been established abroad for l\ie edx3LC«L\AQitv^i>L\i^'^^«Bfik 
^Ae l/iiiversities (founded, Temev£i>o^i,\il '^^^^vK^>i^^ 
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^ger open to Catholic students ; the clergy of the old 
on were fast dying off, and it had been made illegal 
dain others to succeed them ; besides which, none but 
MBtant schools were allowed by law. Elizabeth and 
pyemment flattered themselves that, with the effectual 
IS they had taken, Popery must even die a natural 
i : the Catholic priesthood, and with it, of course, the 
olic religion, would become extinct in the island. Little 
heyliinaw the indomitable spirit of the men with whom 
ihad to do, nor the marvellous power of divine grace, 
le sight of men all was indeed lost ; but the provi- 
s of God did not fall His faithful people ; He put it 
the heart of William Allen, formerly principal of St. 
's Hall, Oxford, and afterwards a cardinal of the Ro- 
Church, to found a college at Douay, in Flanders, 
e English youths might study theology, receive holy 
«, and return to their native land to minister at the 
This was in 1568 ; and in the course of five years 
any as a hundred missionaries were sent to England, 
loly courage of these men, no less than their successes 
ig the people, embarrassed and incensed the Protestant 
ument ; and like Herod of old, who thought to strike 
r into the hearts of the first Christians^ by slaying one 
eir chief Apostles (Acts xx. 1, 2), these persecutors 
e faith '' stretched forth their hands to afflict some of 
^horch;'* and Cuthbert Mayne was the first to fall a 
1 to their fury. ' He was accused of obtaining a bull 
Rome, of denying the queen*s supremacy, and saying 
at the house of one Mr. Tregian, a gentleman of £or- 
whose chaplain he was. The bull he was chai^d 
introducing was, in reality, nothing but a printed 
of the Jubilee, published the preceding year, which he 
purchased at a shop, a paper, anyhow, of a purely 
3us character ; but even of this, as of the other pre- 
d crimes for which he was tried, no legal or satisfac- 
evidence could be adduced. The court, however, 
ned the jury — mark this, ye who boast of Protestant 
e — that " when plain proofs were wantin^^ e^t^c^^s^ 
mptioDs were sufficient ;** aud \ie ^«& e,wA«vfiK>^^^ ^^- 
gljr. He was hanged at "Lauue^^V^oTi *^ ^Sfis^^^sX '«ss?^ 
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charge against him," says Hallam, *' except his religion :'' 
"his offence," observes also Sir James Macintosh, or his con- 
tinuator, "was religious, not political.'* With this good 
priest were condemned in the penalties of pramunire fifteen 
persons, neighbours and servants of Mr. Tregian, as aiders 
and abettors of what was called high treason! 

Mr. Tregian himself received the same judgment, by 
which he was doomed to perpetual imprisonment, and his 
estates confiscated to the crown. For eight and twenty 
years he remained a prisoner in the common gaol at Laan- 
ceston, or in the Fleet in London; no solicitation could 
move the queen to mercy, though he had enjoyed her favour 
in time past ; but after her death, he obtained his Kberty 
from James I., at the request of the King of Spain, though 
only on the condition that the old man should quit the 
country for ever. His children made several attempts to 
recover their father's property from Charles L, but without 
success. A full account of the martyrdom of Cuthbert 
Mayne, and of the affecting sufferings of Mr. Tregian, is 
given in Challoner's Missionary Priests f'^ a work which I 
earnestly recommend to your attention, and that of all 
good Protestants. 

English Protestantism had now tasted blood ; and, as 
is the case with all beasts of prey, the taste made it thirst 
for more. By the injunctions pubUslied at the beginning 
of the reign, two informers had becji appointed in every 
parish, to note and denounce all who absented themselves 
from the State service; their names were now regularly 
entered in a list of recusants ; the magistrates were ordered 
to bestir themselves, and warned that a watchful eye was 
kept on their proceedings. Private houses were searched 
for recusants, with every circumstance of violence and in- 
sult ; the gaols were crowded with Catholic prisoners. In 
1578, Nelson, another seminary priest, and Sherwood, a 
youth but fourteen years of age, were driven by torture 
and cunning questions put to them by their judges, to 
assert that the queen was not head of the Church, but a 

* A cheap edition is p\\^\\s\\eA. "Vi\ '&\^^tv^'&Q^. h. l«^ ^^<!^ 
lives, or rather deatiis, of these Yio\y Taw.V\\\\i^ ^wcitv'wv^^.m'^Tv^. 
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schismatic and a heretic. The latter was craelly racked 
to make him discover where he had heard Mass^ and then 
thrust into a dark, filthy hole, with the hope that the hor- 
rors of the place would break his youthful constancy. Both 
were executed in the most barbarous manner which the 
law directed, being hanged, cut down alive, ripped up, and 
dismembered, or, as it is generally called, *' hanged, drawn, 
and quartered." All the sickening details of this horrible 
process (which were observed in every particular instance), 
will be found in the work to which I have referred, and 
which every one who has read Fox's Book ofMartyrSy nay, 
I will say every Englishman who wishes honestly to know 
what Catholics have had to suffer for their religion in this 
country, is bound, at least once in his life, diligently to 
peruse. Thousands of educated men, I am convinced, are 
not even aware that such enormities were committed. 

No fear of death or of the torments that awaited them 
could daunt these valiant soldiers of the cross. The same 
fire of divine love which urged the Apostles to the spiritual 
conquest of the world, and brought the first preachers of 
the Gospel to these islands, still burned in the breast of 
Peter's successor, and animated the priests of the Church 
with a holy emulation for the recovery of England to the 
faith. In the year 1579, Pope Gregory XIII. opened a 
seminary at Rome for the English exiles; and at the earnest 
entreaty of Allen, tl;e noble order of the Jesuits, always 
foremost where death was to be confronted, contributed a 
gallant band of missionaries, to share with their secular 
brethren the dangers and the glory of the enterprise. The 
first to land upon these shores (June 1580) were Robert 
Persons and Edward Campian, two Englishmen of distin- 
guished ability and merit, the latter of whom, a convert to 
Catholicism, had made himself remarkable for his learning 
and talents while a student at Oxford, where he had received 
Protestant orders. Their arrival did not escape the watchful 
eye of the government ; and, under the pretence that they 
were political emissaries employed by the Pope and foreign 
powers to excite the Catholics to revolt^ i^«t^\fi^\ssr^ ^s^^issw^ 
were giYen to the officers of justice Vo Ww*^ <^n5X ^kXjL'^ '^s^sg^'^- 
bend them. At the same time, aio^ti^ ^\qc^'»xsns.v^v^\v ^-^^ 
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iflsued, commanding every one whose children, relati 
or wards had heen sent abroad for education, to giv> 
their names forthwith, and to rec^ them within : 
months ; warning also all persons whatsoever, that if 1 
knew or heard of any Jesuit or seminary priest in the k 
dom, afid either presumed to harbour him or did not re 
the place of his concealment, they should be proseci 
and punished as abettors of treason. Thus, not only 
parties in question, but every Jesuit and seminary pi 
who had come into England, was, without one tittl 
evidence, declared as such to be a traitor in disguise, 
occasion was thus found for increased severities age 
the Catholics. Parliament met again January 26th, li 
and the ministers of the Crown called upon the two Ho 
to enact without delay another set of penal laws, 
call was readily obeyed; a law was passed, which, i 
repeating the provisions of the former act, making it =1 
treason to reconcile anv of her majesty's subjects or ti 
reconciled to the Church of Rome, extended the same 
nalties (instead of those of pramunire, as heretofore) tc 
who should procure or abet such reconciliation. At the s 
time, the punishment for saying Mass was increased to 
payment of 200 marks,* and one year's imprisonment ; 
hearing Mass, 100 marks, and the same term of impri 
ment. The fine for absence from the Protestant sei 
was fixed at 20/. a month ; and if that absence contii 
for a year, the '* recusant," as he was called, was to 
two securities for his future good conduct in 200/. e 
Such as could not pay the fine within three months t 
judgment, were to be imprisoned until they confosi 
that is, turned Protestant ; but by a subsequent act (15 
the queen had the power of seizing two-thirds of the ol 
der's lands, and all his personal property, in default of 
ment every six months. It is well to repeat all the de 
of these odious laws, that you may really see that the 
secution was thoroughly in earnest, and one not eas; 
be .evaded. But further, to prevent priests being conce 
ia .pnvaie ikmilies as tutors or schoolmasters, every pa 

• A mark was 13«. 4d., ox U\'o«i\va^ ol ^.'^wjsA, 
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aetmg in oicii capacity without liceme from the Protestant 
'^bishop/' -was liable to be fiaed 10/. a month, dinabled 
from teaching school^ and imprisoned for a year, while his 
employer was to pay a similar fine of 10/.- a month. 

The falsehood of the accusation brought against the 
Catholic nuBsionariea of being preachers of sedition, I 
partly exposed in my last. These brave men, of whom 
the world was not worthy, came simply to seek and to 
s«ve the souls for which Christ died. That they regarded 
Blizabeth as their rightful sovereign, or that they would 
not have rejoiced to see her government overturned for re- 
ligion*6 sake, it would be absurd to pretend ; but the cause 
m which they gladly risked their liberty and their lives 
was the same for which the Apostles rejoiced that they 
were accounted worthy to suffsr, and for which in the end 
tliey:aeTerallyshed their blood. On their arrival, and be- 
fore separating on their respective missions, the two Jesuit 
priests, Campian and Persons, had drawn up a paper in 
aoswer to the queen's proclamation, in which they stated 
the reasons which had led them to return to England. 
Bach entrusted his own statement to the care of a friend, 
with an injunction not to make it public, unless the writer 
were apprehended and thrown into prison.''' One of these 
friends betrayed his trust, and published the paper of Cam- 
pian, under the title of a " Letter to the Lords of the Coun- 
cil." In it the missionary asserted that he was come solely 
to exercise the spiritual functions of the priesthood, and 
liad been strictly forbidden by his superiors to meddle with 
irorldly coucerns or affiiirs of state ; requested permission 
to dispute on religion before the queen, the council, and the 
two universities; and declared that all the Jesuits in the world 
[lad made a holy league to brave every danger, suffer every 
kind of torment, and shed their blood, if it were necessary, 
[^ the restoration and propagation of the Catholic faith. 

For nearly a year Campian eluded his pursuers ; but 
Im^i^g that time the Catholics had been exposed to seven- 
ies of ^bi^^ ^^cy ^d previously no conception. No man 

♦ The account given above is taken aXtCkO^ ioeT\>aift.m ^«wv ^x. 
'.mgard's History, to which the writet vs tjAso VRAft\i\«^ ^^ \fi.xsj3c<Si«»^ 
*Hows, 

n 
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could enjoy security even in the privacy of hiB own hons^ 
where he was liable at all hours^ bat generally in the nighty 
to be yisited by a magistrate at the head of an anned mob. 
At a signal given, the doors were borst open ; and these 
Protestant inquisitors rushed into the different apartments, 
examined the beds, tore the tapestry and wainscoting from 
the walls, forced open the closets, drawers, coffers, in short 
ransacked the house, and did whatever mischief they pleased, 
with the hope of discovering, or under the pretence of 
searching for, a priest, or books, chalices, and vestments, 
used in Catholic worship. ^'Sometimes also" (says a manu- 
script of the time) '* diey placed watchmen in the cham- 
bers of the house, both to take care that no Catholic should 
stir to relieve the priest — though commonly they made 
them sure for that, by locking them all up together in one 
part of the house — and besides that they might hearken 
if any little stirring be behind a wall, yea to the breathing 
or coughing of a priest." To resist or to remonstrate was 
only to provoke worse usage. All the inmates were in- 
terrogated, and their persons searched, under the pretext 
that superstitious articles might be concealed among their 
clothes ; and there are instances on record of females of rank 
whose reason and lives were endangered from the brutality 
of the officers. By such means Lady Neville was frightened 
to death in Holbom, and Mrs. Yavaseur lost her reason at 
York. At length Campian was taken at Lyfford in Berk- 
shire, and conveyed with his arms bound and his legs tied 
under the horse on which he was mounted, in triumphal 
procession to the Tower. His companion Persons continued 
for some months to brave the danger which menaced him; 
but at length, at the urgent request of his friends, both for 
their security and for his own, he retired beyond the sea. 

Let us follow Campian to the end. The use of the tor- 
ture was common to most of the European nations : in Eng- 
land, during the reign of Elizabeth, it was employed wiUi 
the most wanton barbarity. A Catholic prisoner was hardly 
lodged in the Tower before he was placed on the rack ; and 
if he were supposed to be a i^riest, was interrogated why 
lie had come to England, wYiexe \i^ \^"!A x^\'^^\»^\iam he 
" Bd reconcUedy what he had leaxuefiL ttoxcL ^^ ^\5Xs«»ssbl^ 
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others, and in what places his colleagues were concealed. 
The following were the instruments of torture chiefly em- 
ployed in the Tower : 

1 . The rack, a large open frame of oak, raised three 
feet from the ground. The prisoner was laid under it, on 
his back, on the floor ; his wrists and ankles were attached 
by cords to two rollers at the ends of the frame; these 
were moved by levers in opposite directions till the body 
rose to a level vrith the frame. Questions were then put ; 
and if the answers did not prove satisfactory, the sufferer 
was stretched more and more, till the bones started from 
their sockets. 

2. The scavenger's daughter, a broad hoop of iron so 
called, consisting of two parts fastened to each other by a 
hinge. The prisoner was made to kneel on the pavement, 
and to contract himself into as small a compass as he could. 
Then the executioner, kneeling on his shoulders, and hav 
ing introduced the hoop under his legs, compressed the 
victim close together till he was able to fasten the extremi- 
ties over the small of the back. The time allotted to this 
kind of torture was an hour and a half, during which time 
it commonly happened that from excess of compression the 
blood started from the nostrils ; sometimes, it was believed, 
from the extremities of the hands and feet. 

3. Iron gauntlets, which could be contracted by the aid 
of a screw. They served to compress the wrists, and to 
suspend the prisoner in the air from two distant points of 
a beam. He was placed on three pieces of wood, piled one 
on the other, which, when his hands had been made fast, 
were successively withdrawn from under his feet. " I felt," 
says F. Gerard, one of the sufferers, " thejchief pain in my 
breast, belly, arms, and hands. I thought that all the blood 
in my body had run into my arms, and begun to burst out 
at my fingers' ends. This was a mistake ; but the arms 
swelled till the gauntlets were buried within the flesh. 
After being suspended an hour I fainted ; and when I came 
to myself, I found the executioners supporting me in their 
arms ; they replaced -the pieces of wood under my feet ; 
but as soon as I was recovered, xemoN^^ xJk^kiel ^^gsisjk., ^^^^cs^siA 

I continued hanging for the space of jive houTS> torVft.^ '^'^^ 
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Ifomted eight or nine times " (Meny times — golden days 
these for Catholics !) 

4. The little- ease, a cell of so small dimennons, and so 
constructed, that the prisoner oould neither stand, sit, nor 
lie in it at full length. He was compelled to draw himself 
np in a squatting postnre, and so remain sereral days. 

5. The needles, -which were thrust under the nails of 
the accused. 

6. The dungeon of rats, a cell helow high'-water mark and 
totally dark. As the tide flowed, innumerahle rats, infesting 
the muddy banks of the Thames, were driven through the 
orifices of the walls into the dungeon, and in their ferodons 
hunger tore the flesh from the arms and kgs of the prisoner. 

7. The tying of the thumbs together, and suspending the 
accused by them to a beam. 

These instruments were in constant use : **The rack," 
says Hallam, '' seldom stood idle in the Tower for all the 
latter part of Elizabeth's reign ;" and Jardine, in his work 
on The Use of Torture (from which the preceding acoouat 
is taken), observes, that *' in the long catalogue of cases 
which occurred in the reign of a sovereign whom Protestants 
delight to honour, the most prominent for refinement of 
cruelty arose from Protestant persecution." A few lines 
from a Diary of the time will bring the matter heme to you. 
Dec. 10th, 1580 : Thomas Cottam and Luke Kirby, prMsts, 
suffered compression in the scavenger's daughter for more 
than an hour ; Coltam bled profusely from the nose. Dec. 
15th, Ralph Sherwine and Robert Johnson, priests, were 
severely tortured on the rack. Dec. 16th, The former wm 
tortured a second time on the rack. Dec. 31st, John Hart; 
after being chained five days to the floor, was led to the 
rack ; also Henry Orton, a lay gentleman. 1581, Jan. 3d, 
Christopher Thomson, an aged priest, was brought to the 
Tower, and racked the same day. Jan. 14th, Nickeha 
Roscaroe, a lay gentleman, was racked, and remamed in 
prison till June 21, 1585, when he was discharged. Such 
is the record of a few days only, accidentally presenFed. 
Campian was stretched on iVi^ xsfik four different ttmefl; 
he waa kept on that bed oi tottwe \5^ *\\.^«^ >3&!^q]^ ke 
had expired ; yet nothiiig co\)i4\ie«^Vtwi\A^\x«t^^ 
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^oed ^jaf:tK9sonMe uitealMms, or any guilty cognisatuie 
such* Under an assurance, however, solemnly' gmn 
n. on oath bythecommissiotters whose office it was to 
BStion him while on the rack, that no harm 4shbuld come 
.any.wfalDm he might mention, he disclosed the- names *of 
rend gentlemen^ who had received him into their housea: 
at oath' was violaied. Every gentleman named was sum« 
med before the council, and some of them were imfHri^ 
cied«nd severely fined as ^^harbourers" of priests. Be« 
een the tortorings Campian was several times called to 
ipnte ODT religion with* Protestant divines ; conversions to 
? Catholic faith followed ; and on one occasion two of the 
dience were committed to prison on being overheard to 
Y that Campian " was discreet and learned, and disputed 
ry well." A nice specimen this of the right of private 
igment and freedom of opinion ! E^zabeth had him 
ou^t into her presence, and endeavoured to entangle Inm 
his talk ; in other words, to get him to commit himself. 

length Campian, twelve other priests, and one layman, 
Uected from different prisons, were arraigned in two sepa* 
be bodies. They had come prepared openly to pro&ss 
eir faith, like good Catholics ; to their astonishment they 
and themselves indicted for a conspiracy to murder the 
leen, to overthrow the church and state, and to withdraw 
e people from their allegiance. Every particular of time 
d place was specified ; the plot was said to have been 
ranged at Rome and Rheims the preceding year. Well 
deed might the prisoners be surprised. Several among 
em had not been out of England for many years ; several 
d never visited Rheims or Rome in their life ; some had 
»t even seen each other before they met at the bar. They 
otested that, whatever might be pretended, their religion 
IS their only ofience ; and, in proof of the assertion, de- 
ired that liberty had been previously offered to each indu 
imal among them^ provided he would conform to the esta' 
\8hed church. Their statement was not contradicted. 

But the sentence had already passed ; the trial was only 
mockery of justice. Not an atom, oi" ^Tv^eokRfc -^^^ ^Sk- 
ced to connect either Campian or \a!& catK^fKKtfSM^ ^'«^fi^ 
r attempt against the life ot lYv^ ft«iet^ ol ^^ ^a^owse? 
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But the public mind had been prepared to believe in the 
existence of a conspiracy — as at the present day people 
swallow down any lying and self- contradictory charge 
against a Catholic, be he priest or layman, or one of those 
holy religious whose sex alone ought to be a sufficient pro- 
tection against injury or slander — and the jury returned 
a verdict of guilty against all the prisoners. One only 
escaped judgment in consequence of a Protestant barrister 
rising in court, after the verdict was given, and declaring on 
oath that this convicted traitor had consulted him in his 
chambers in London on the very day that he was charged 
with having conspired at Rheims. The man was remanded ; 
but the others, in spite of this damning fact, were adjudged 
to suffer the death of traitors. An attempt was made to 
save their lives out of compliment to the Duke of Anjou, 
who was then in London with the hope of engaging Eliza- 
beth in a matrimonial alliance ; but Cecil contended that 
their deaths were necessary in order to pacify the Protes- 
tants, who were in an agony of fear at the prospect of the 
queen's marrying a Catholic. This counsel prevailed ; Cam- 
pian and two others were selected for immediate execution ; 
and suffered (Dec. I, 1581) the frightful punishment of 
traitors, asserting their innocence and praying for Elizabeth 
with their last breath. The other nine, who were permitted 
to remain several months under sentence of death, were 
examined over and over again, and required to declare their 
opinions respecting the Pope's deposing power, and what 
part they would take in case of an attempt to put the bull 
into execution. Two priests and a layman gave answers 
which satisfied their interrogators ; they saved their lives, 
but did not recover their liberty. The other seven rephed 
that their opinions had nothing to do with the crime for 
which they had been unjustly condemned ; that they were 
incompetent to determine the controversy between the Pope 
and the queen ; that they believed as the Catholic Church 
believed, and would on all occasions behave as Catholic 
priests ought to behave. These answers were deemed eva- 
sive; and they all suffered at T'^WrcL, ^toXftatin^, as their 
companiona had already done, \\i«A. XJae^ 'v^t^'wisjka^^!^^^ 
treason, and dutiful subjecis ot l\ieSx ^^^etcv^. 
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That the conspiracy was a fictipn from beginning to end 
cannot be doubted. Their chief accuser was a Protestant, 
who went abroad and pretended to become a Catholic^ in 
order to get admission into the seminaries. He was ejected 
for miscondact, and returned to England. Immediately 
on landing he was arrested, and again avowed himself a 
Protestant. He was now every where spoken of as a con- 
vert from Popery ; and the Protestant bishops were com- 
pelled to subscribe 50/. a year for his maintenance, till he 
could be provided for in the *' Church." He published 
what he called Disclosures, and a book full of calumnies 
against the Pope and the Seminary priests. Yet, after all, 
the government were afraid to produce him at the trial ; 
and soon after he retracted his charges against the Catholic 
missionaries, and vindicated their innocence. In excuse for 
his falsehood, he said he had been seized with terror when 
he was led to the foot of the rack, and beheld the instru- 
ments of torture. Even his pretended " confession," as it 
was called, was garbled and interpolated by others, and 
names inserted which he had never heard. " Elizabeth her- 
self was well known," says Camden, the Protestant annalist, 
" not to have believed the greater part of these unfortunate 
priests guilty of any designs against her or their country." 
** The only evidence," says Hallam, " so far as we know, or 
have reason to suspect, that could be brought against them, 
was their own admission, at least by refusing to abjure it, 
of the Pope's power to depose heretical princes* I sup- 
pose," he adds, " it is unnecessary to prove that, without 
some covert act to shew a design of acting upon this prin- 
ciple, it could not fall within the statute." No conviction 
for high treason could, in law or justice, be sustained 
against them. Hence, though he cannot altogether conquer 
his prejudices against Campian*s " profession as a Jesuit," 
— a fact which renders bis judgment only the more valu- 
able — he concludes, " Nothing that I have read affords the 
slightest proof of his concern in treasonable practices." So 
also Sir James Mackintosh, though, as a Protestant, he con- 
siders that " they inculcated obnoxious and dajOL^^^^v^ ^k^- 
nets in reUgion," yet declares t\iat ** \)CkKt^ ^^& ^aa wS^ssc^^ 
of their having conspired, or iiia^:g&Vftdc <»\ffl5S5^s»ss^»'^ ^ 
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gtroy or depote the queen. Some o£ iktaati denied, and 
other* equivooated» reelecting the legitimacy of* the qveea^ 
title as aifected by the Pope*#biill$. bnt it w«at«S8aredly/at 
iUegid as it'wai inhunum to hang men^ even Jesoits as (they 
were:" — (here he also betrays hia ignorant rancour agaiaat 
this noble order) — *' upon mere twieta ectorted from their 
secret oonscienoea- by^ the rack." Nor ma thia. an i extnr* 
ordinary case : as was aaaonfeed in my last^ and as these very 
historiana allow, of all the Catholic priests who. were exet* 
GUted undoT) the pretenee of being traitors' to the Btate,.noi 
a single one was convicted of preaching seditioaa doctrinesj 
or holding treasonable correspondence; nay, not a BEii|^e 
one wafr ever proved to havev by word or writing, enforoedj 
defended, or even so much as mcationed, the bulliofrdepoh 
sitiott against Elizabeth. 

But this system of '^ inquisition into mc»'s- private 
thoughts/' aa Hallam calls it, had been going on a.losg 
timcw We have already heard of the High Commiasion 
Court,* which was set up by Elizabeth in her capacity of 
supreme governor of the Church, and armed with a power 
superior to all law, for the extinction, in fact, by every 
means and any meana, of every form of. religion but that 
which was established by Act of Parliament. The aatho- 
rity of this Court had be^i increasing in force every year; 
but' in 1683 (the date at which we have now arrived) it 
seems almost to have reached its height; It consisted, of 
fortv-four commissioners, twelve of whom were Protestant 
bishops, and certain others clergymen, who were empowered 
to reform all heresies, schisms, errors, vices, sins^ misbeha* 
viours — ^in short, all acts and opinions obnoxious to the rul- 
ing- powers— by fine and imprisonment at their discretion; 
and at its head was the Protestant Archbishop of Canterbary. 
The generfd mode of proceeding was by putting the aecused 
person on his oath, and forcing him, by a series of artfully- 
devised questions^ to criminate himself. But this was not the 
only mode of examination. The inquiry was oosducted; says 
MachiDy a Protestant writer, " not only by legal methods, 
imt bjr rack, torture, inquiailion^ «nd im^sonment ; and 

* A^a 4S. " How Elizabethi restoied Oie P»\«i^a3rit^^>a!©$»;'' ^V«^. 
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the fints and imprisonment to which it coBdemnedperaoDs 
were limited by no mle bnt- its own '{Measure.'* We baiTe 
seen bow thej proceeded in the case of Cantpian and his 
ascociaftes ; and this was their ordinary method of transact- 
ing'bnsinessv. In fact, thia infamous 4X)Hrt was jisst nothing 
else: than an Inqmsition— -bj which I- mean, an Inquisition 
such as Protestants have imagined and painted it. The 
Inquisition in England? Yes, my friends, in your own 
reformed, Protestant England, the land of light and liberty; 
and I will tell you a troth which I leave you to meditate 
upon at your leisure : the Reformation could never have 
been successful, the Protestant Chnrch could never have 
been established, in this country without it. I am not rest- 
ing on the authority of Catholic writers ; I am but repeating 
the words of the best Protestant historiansi the men who, I 
said at the beginmug, are comparatively but little known to 
the mass of the people, for tl>ey are never quoted in Pro- 
testant tracts, and but rarely in (so-called) liberal speeches. 
Sir James Mackintosh, or his continnator, thus writes : 
" The queen, to restore unity in the Church, appointed as 
(Archbishop) Grindall's successor Whitgift, a stem inqm- 
Bitor, irritated by prerious controversy, and pkeed in his 
hands- a couimission comparable only to that celebrated tri- 
bunal which, in England, has been regarded as the most 
odious in the world." Mr. Halkm also, while he sees 
the '* germ'' of this court in a commission granted by 
Miury, towards the close of her reign, says, *^ but the pri- 
mary model was the Inquisition itself;" and then he quotes 
with approval the words of a letter to Whitgift from Cecil 
(for even he was disgusted with the intolerance of the " arch- 
bishop")) ifi which he said, that " he thought the inquisitors 
of Spain used not so many questions to trap their prey/' 
Even Hume declares, " it was a real Inquisition, attended 
"witb all the iniquities as well as cruelties inseparable 
from that tribunal. The oommissooners proceeded not by 
information, but by rumour, suspicion, or according to their 
own fancy. In short, an inquisitorial tribunal, with all 
its terrors -and iniquities, was erected mlVifc^\2<^<i'ax-'' 

This ProteaUnt Inquisition waft no^f m itiJ^. ^^«^^ «si^ 
the penal lams were- net altoi7«d to B\e«^ Vn \^«. ^"^^^"^^ 
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book. They were " not designed/' to quote Hallam once 
more, ** merely for terror's saJke, to keep a check over the 
disaffected, as some would pretend ; they were executed in 
the most sweeping and indiscriminate manner, unless per- 
haps a few families of high rank might enjoy a conniv- 
ance." True it is, that Elizabeth on one occasion pro- 
claimed that torture should be discontinued ; but this, says 
Mackintosh, '' was to render her ministers more odious by 
the contrast of her own clemency; and after the false glory 
thus gained by her, she shut her eyes to the resumed or con- 
tinued use of the horrid engine with renewed activity by her 
ministers. About the same time she ordered seventy priests, 
either under sentence of death or awaiting it, to be released 
from prison, the rack, and the scaffold — ^a fact which itself 
is proof sufficient of the extent and fury of the persecution. 
If seventy were released for the sake of a little false popu- 
larity, what had not multitudes endured of whose sufferings 
we shall know nothing till the last judgment? 

In 1584 Parliament again assembled; and though within 
the last three years scarcely a month had been allowed to 
pass in which the scaffolds did not stream with the blood of 
Catholic victims, and in several counties the prisons were 
filled with recusants of ancient and noble flEunily, their 
enemies were not satisfied. Conscious of the miseries she 
had inflicted on her Catholic subjects, Elizabeth was never 
free from alarm, lest, like the Protestants of Scotland, France, 
and Flanders, whom she had assisted in rebelling against 
their sovereigns, the Catholics of England should take part 
with some invading power against herself. Accordingly 
she had recourse to the most disgraceful precautions to 
guard against surprise. " Secret emissaries," says Camden, 
" were spread every where abroad, to collect rumours and 
catch unguarded words." Many frequented foreign courts; 
others got admission into the English seminaries on the 
continent in the guise of Catholic students. Others, again, 
lurked about the houses of the principal gentry at home ; 
thejr pretended to be confidential friends of the Queen of 
Scots ; and Camden says they brought " counterfeit let< 
tejv'' with them, as from Mary, m XXi'ft W^^ Qt entrapping 
persona into some act or expiemoxi njXjm^ xss^^VXifc ^a^ 
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against them. Criminals and outlaws were promised not 
only pardon but reward for betraying CathoUcs ; so that, 
adds the same writer, '* innocence, even when guarded by 
prudence, was scarcely a security to Papists." Mackin- 
tosh also declares that it was ^' impossible for Catholics to 
live in safety. False denunciations and forged letters sub- 
jected the most conspicuous to examination before the 
privy council, deprivation of rights, or committal to the 
Tower." 

This odious system of espionage and terror produced its 
natural fruits. Plots, real or pretended, were brought to 
light, and kept the nation in a state of constant ferment. 
1. One Somerville, half a lunatic, rushes out into the road 
with a drawn sword, and swears he'll murder every Protestant 
in the land, and the queen herself. He is seized and lodged 
in the Tower; his father and mother-in-law, his wife and sis- 
ter, and a missionary prices t, are immediately apprehended. 
Arden his father-in-law, and Hall the priest, are put to the 
torture ; the former persists in maintaining his innocence, 
but the latter is made to confess that he had heard his 
friend say he wished the queen were in heaven. On this 
the whole party are convicted of conspiring the queen's 
death, and Arden suffers as a traitor. 2. Francis, a son of 
Sir John Throckmorton, is suspected of treasonable corre- 
spondence : three times is he racked with no other result 
than a solemn protestation of his innocence. A fourth 
time he is led to the torture, and at the sight of the hor- ' 
rible instrument he loses his courage, and confesses himself 
privy to a plan for levying troops against the queen, and 
** removing her from her crown and state," unless she 
would consent to tolerate the Catholic worship. At his 
trial he declares that his confession was false ; nevertheless 
he is condemned to death; and again, with the hope of 
escaping execution, he repeats his former confession — but 
in vain: he is led out to die, and then once more he revokes 
his confession, calling God to witness that it had been ex- 
torted from him by the fear of torture and the wish to save 
his life. 3. Parry, a Protestant, liad\oTi^Vi^«^ ^ax^^^^^^-^ 
Cecil as a spy upon the Catholics, life ^Tfe\»\A^ \a>Q^'t«cpais 
a convert to the faith, and endeavovwc^ Vo ^Ti\x«^ ^'^'^^^ 
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Jesuifaft and otber' priests into sanctioning the assassoatkm 
of Elizabetb^ Foiled in these attempts, he solicit^: anr anHJi* 
ence (^the queen, and pretends that he had been employed 
by the Pope to marder her; in proof of which stateoient 
he shews h^r a letter from one of the cardinaK asifap 
proying of his design; but' the letter fails to support Ins 
assertion, and he is again left to his devices; At last he is 
caught in his own snares. He tries to inveigle one NeviDs, 
a Catholic exile (himself also a secret spy in the pay of the 
government), into consenting to a plot against the qacen's 
Ufe. It seems to have been a trial of skill betweea two 
practised rogues, which should get the other into his toils. 
Neville is the winner, and he denounces Parry, who is sent 
to the Tbwer. There he enters into a long and' invoked 
confession, in which he repeats his story about the Pope 
and the- cardinal, in the hope, not only of saving his li&y 
but of obtaining the reward he had long been seeking^ 
which was nothing less than* a pension for Hfe for revealing 
so grand a conspiracy. This time the wretched impostor 
had outwitted himself: his confession is believed, and the 
judge prepares to pass sentence. At that moment, overcome 
with terror, the unhappy man exclaims that he is innov 
cent ; that his confession was a tissue of falsehoods extorted 
from him by threats and promises; that he had never 
harboured a thought of the murder, and that the cardinal 
had never given the slightest approbation to any such de* 

^ sign. But it is too late : he is condemned to death while 
protesting that, if he perished, his blood would lie heavy on 
the head of his sovereign, who had employed him in the 
dangerous, trade of inveigiing others to destruction » Oa 
the scaffold he again declares his innocence, and again ear- 
nestly denies that the cardinal's letter had any thing in it 
of treasonable matter. 

That designs against the government were in constant 

agitation, aod that they were encouraged by the Pope and 

other Catholic powers, there is no doubt ; and (as I have 

said all along) considering the course of cruel oppressioa 

whkib the queen- and her mVni^teTOW^L c\\Q^n. to pursue^ I 

donot see what other result co\x\dyx'a\^^\iw«i\«fc\i «s^^\r&.. 

There may have been plota ageanat VXv^ o^^^xji ^ \&^ A^ 



these irero tke macbinatioQB of a few desperate Gaen, not 
•f the Catkolic body as such; and certainly tkey; received 
no countenaneefrom the Pope or the auUiorities of the 
Church. Not a tittle of evidence was ever adduced to the 
eontrary ; and yet on the strength, of the £acts which! have 
JQSt related, or rather under the influence of a VAgue and 
blkiding panic which overspread the nation, the new par- 
lianent proceeded to enact afresh set of penal laws against 
the CatMicB, by which it was determined : 1 . That all Je- 
suits, • seminary priests, axkl others, bom in the queen's 
donanions awd ordained by authority from the see of Bome, 
if found within the realm after the expiration of forty days, 
riM>uld be adjudged guilty of high treason. 2. That all 
persons harbouring or aiding such priests shoukl be liable 
tO' the punishment of felons. 3. That any person .know- 
ing such to be in the kingdom, and not discovering them 
to the proper officers within tw^elve days, should suffer fiae 
and imprisonment at the queen's pleasure. 4. That all 
lay students in the Catholic seminaries who did not return 
atid take' the oath of supremacy (that is, turn Protestants), 
within six months after proclamation, should be con- 
demned, and, when taken, executed as traitors. 5. That 
persons supplying such students with money or mainte- 
nance should incur Rprenamire, 6. That parents sending 
their children abroad without license should forfeit for every 
such offence one hundred pounds; and that ehildren so 
sent to seminaries should be disabled from inheriting the 
property of their parents. Lastly, that all persons who 
even submitted to this act and took the required oath, 
should nevertheless lose the benefit of their submission, if 
for the space of the next ten years they presumed to come 
within ten miles of the place where the court was held, 
without special license from the queen in writing. 

Before these laws received the royal assent, a large body 
of Catholics endeavoured to propitiate the queen by an 
earnest supplication. In the first place they expressed 
their unqualified abhorrence of the late conspiracies and 
treasons (for such by conviction of the accused the law held 
them to be). They then deckred, \k^\. Xici^l V^Si^^-u^s^^ 
to be tAeir sovereign, not only in;/ttct,>av3X>Pi t\^x%^ 
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that they held it to be sinful for any one to lift up his haii 
against her as Grod's anointed ; 3. that they denied it to I 
in the power of priest or Pope to give license to any ma 
to do, or attempt to do, that which was sinful; 4. th^ 
they denounced the contrary opinion as devilish and abom 
nable, heretical, and opposed to the Catholic faith. The 
concluded by praying they might not be suspected of dii 
loyalty merely because they abstained, through motives < 
. conscience, from joining in the established worship ; an 

i that her majesty would have a merciful regard to their a 

' flictions, and refuse her assent to any law which banishe 

their clergy from the land. You will observe that one pre 
position there was in this petition from which many Gi 
tholics would have dissented, viz. that EUzabeth was thei 
sovereign by right, as well as in fact ; for (as has been sai 
above) since the issuing of the papal bull many could nc 
in conscience hold Elizabeth to be their rightful queei 
though they were ready to obey her as their sovereign i 
all things not contrary to the law of God. But this recog 
nition of her right on the part of the petitioners, which ougb 
to have conciliated her favour, did not prevent her, nc 
only from giving a peremptory refusal to their prayer, bu 
from committing to gaol Sir Richard Shelley, who had th 
presumption to present it, although his ''loyalty" was no 
torious ; for (as has been already said) he had long acte 
as a sort of spy for Cecil on the continent. For refusir 
to denounce as a traitor every CathoUc who upheld t! 
Pope's deposing power, he was left to linger out his df 
in prison, where he died. 

In the year following the act of 1584, eighteen Catho 
suffered death for their religion, of which thirteen y 

S nests, four laymen, and one a lady of good family, na 
largaret Clitheroe. Her crime was that of relieving 
harbouring priests ; her death was one too horrible to 
template. Refusing to be a party to her own murd 
that of the priests who were arraigned with her, by plf 
to the indictment, she was barbarously pressed to 
Before she was laid on the ftoor, she and four womc 
were with her begged on tYieVt knee^ >i\i%X^ iot the 
of womanhood, she migVit die \ii\iex c\o\.Vl^^ % \wX^ 
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refused. And so she was taken and stripped naked ; and 
then two of his men parted her hands^ which she had joined 
together over her face, and bound them to two posts on 
the ground, and her feet in like manner. A sharp stone 
was pat under her back, and a door loaded with heavyweights 
was laid upon her, the pressure of which broke her ribs 
and forced them through the skin. In this torment she 
expired, being about a quarter of an hour in dying. Her 
husband was banished the realm ; her little children, who 
wept and lamented for their mother, were taken and ques- 
tioned about their faith, and because they answered as she 
had taught them, they were severely whipped; while the 
eldest, who was but twelve years old, was cast into prison ! 
This instance alone is sufficient to refute the assertion which 
has been made, that no woman was put to death under the 
penal code; but Mrs. Clitheroe was not the only female 
victini. 

There was a Mrs. Ward, who, for assisting a priest to 
escape from prison (the crime of that priest being that of 
saying Mass), was thrown into gaol, hung up by the hands, 
and cruelly scourged, and finally hanged, ripped up, and 
quartered, on the 30th of August, 1588. At her trial the 
judges asked her if she had committed the " treason" laid 
to her charge; to which she answered with a cheerful 
countenance, "Yes/* and that it was a comfort to her to 
think she had ''delivered that innocent lamb from the 
hands of those bloody wolves." They in vain endeavoured 
to terrify her into confessing where the priest was ; and 
finding direats were useless, they then promised her pardon 
if she would go to church. But she answered that she would 
willingly lay down, not one life, but many, rather than sin 
against her conscience ; and so she died with wonderfhl 
constancy and cheerfulness. In 1601 Mrs. Anne Line suf- 
fered for a like offence, at Tyburn. When she was just 
ready to die, she addressed the spectators with great cour- 
age : " I am sentenced to die," she said, ** for harbouring 
a Catholic priest ; and so far am I from repenting of having 
done it, that I wish with all my soul, that where I harh^^xi^d. 
one, I could have harboured a \\io\3«B2sA«^ \a.\'^^x^^'^- 
Wells received sentence of deat\\, wi^ ^v^^^si ^T>ass^^ ^^s« 
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other Catholic gentlewomen were condemned At different 
tunes, but reprieved, two of whom obtained pardon from 
James I. But this by the way : in 1587 only eight Tictims 
fdl ; but the prisons were crowded^ and in the following 
year nearly forty individuals, most of whom were prieste, 
sealed their faith with their blood. 

I haye said little as yet of the Queen of Scots ; bnt as 
her sorrows and death arc closely interwoven with the suf- 
ferings of the Catholics at this time, it is necessary to make 
some allusion to them. All the plots which had been de- 
tected, or invented, in this reign, had for their object the 
deliverance of Mary, and latterly also her accession to the 
throne of England by the dethronement of Elizabeth. We 
have seen already the Parliament of 15/2 calling for her 
execution ; but ten years later an association was formed, 
the members of which bound themselves by oath to pursue 
to the death, not only every person who should attempt 
any harm against the queen, but any individual in whose 
behalf such attempt were made ; the latter clause being 
evidently levelled at the Queen of Scots, whose life was 
thus placed at the mercy of every fanatic who might choose 
to believe in any pretended plot against Elizabeth. The 
terms of this oath were now (1584) incorporated in an act 
of Parliament, with the exception of the atrocious clause 
just mentioned. By it was secured what her enemies had 
so long desired — the absolute exclusion of Mary from the 
succession in case of any confederacy or outbreak in her 
favour. From this moment she felt that her doom was 
sealed, though to any design against the person of Elizabeth 
she had not been, and never was, either accessory or even 
privy ; nay, up to this date at least, it does not appear that 
she had encouraged any attempts against her government. 
On the contrary, when the bond of association was read to 
her, she offered to add her own signature to the rest, so far 
as it was applicable to herself ; and in the beginning of 
the year 1585 she not only, in repeated letters to Elizabeth, 
aolemnlj protested her ignorance of any such designs, but 
sent out a public manifeato, &\^ned with her own hand, in 
which she declared that those ^\io t^oixiX!^ fifia»^N>&sft;^e or 
dignity of her good siater s\KeiiOxMttfsga^ ^ «o«oKswi\a 
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herself) and would pursue them unto the death. Her life 
neyertheless was one of unceasing anxiety and alarm, which 
preyed deeply on her health and spirits. But these terrors 
were not confined to the unhappy Queen of Scots ; they 
were shared hy the whole hody of the EngUsh Catholics, who 
were possessed with a conviction that nothing less was in- 
tended hy the late enactments than a general massacre of 
such at least among them as were distinguished by their 
rank or fortune. Some, to escape destruction, entered into 
the household of Leicester, or other favourites of the queen ; 
many abandoned their families and possessions and retired 
beyond seas to risk their Hves in the service of foreign 
powers. 

The natural consequence of all this was a plot, and this 
time, at least, a real plot against Elizabeth, which had a 
fatal termination, not only for its contrivers but for the 
royal prisoner in whose behalf it was designed. This was 
the Babington conspiracy, the failure of which led to the 
execution of the Scottish queen. Its existence seems to 
have been known to the government from the first, by 
means of the numerous spies who, feigning themselves Ca- 
tholics and Mary's most zealous partisans, disclosed every 
circumstance as the plot proceeded ; nay, every artifice was 
tried to draw Mary herself into the conspiracy ; so that 
there may be truly said to have been two conspiracies — 
one against the life of Elizabeth on the part of certain Ca- 
tholic desperadoes, and another against the life of Mary on 
the part of the Protestant government. Indeed it is a ques- 
tion whether the design against Elizabeth was not actually 
suggested by Sir Francis Walsingham, a member of the 
government, in order to procure the destruction of the Scot- 
tish queen. Sufiice it to say (for I have no space to enter 
into the particulars of this complicated business) the plot 
was allowed to proceed, or rather was carried forward, by 
Walsingham, who used the conspirators as his tools, till the 
projects were ripe for detection, and proofs of Mary's par- 
ticipation therein were duly prepared. Every letter con- 
veyed to or from the Queen of Scots waa ^%»\. ^sK»wi^\a 
Walsingham, by whom copies ii«te \aVLftTL\ ^Svfcx -^r^^^s^^ 
letter itself, or a/aldfied copy » ^«a ioTW«t^^^^si'>^^ ^^^^'« 
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By tliis coDtriyance the secretarj was enabled to connect 
Mary witk the conapiraey, and so to bring her to the acaf- 
fohi. The object of the plot was twofold : 1. a rebellion, 
in favonr of the Scottish queen; 2. the^ deaths or " des- 
patch^*' as it waa called, of Elizabeth. Of the fourteen men 
who were arraigned for the conipiracy, three only were for 
the asaaaaination of EUzabeth ; three vere f<»: the libesation. 
of Mary by force of arma ; the rest were oppoaed to both 
these projects, bat kept the secret of the plot not to betray 
their Mends. The whole were executed r Elizabeth would 
have had them suffer some kind of death even more bar- 
barous and sayage than the usual dreadfhl punishment of 
traitors ; but on being told that such a change would be 
illegal, she gave up her design, though only oii condition 
that tlieir execution were '' protracted to the extremity of 
pain." Oh, the womanly heart of this good and gentle 
queen ! 

The long-de«red victim was now ready to be sacrificed. 
Mary was arraigned on the same twofold chaige of having 
conspired to procure, Ist, an invasion of the recJm, and, 2^ 
the death of the queen. That she was a party to the for* 
mer project there can be little doubt : Elizabeth's equal, and 
an independent sovereign, she had every right to employ 
force of arms and the service of such allies as she coula ob- 
tain to recover her personal hberty and effect her deliver- 
ance from the enemies by whom her life was threatened. 
But of the latter charge dbe was gmltless. She was con- 
demned to die on the strength of forged documents, pre- 
tended copies of letters, the originals of which were never 

' produced. I cannot give you here even the slightest sketcdi 
of her laat sorrows and death, and the disgusting hypocrisy 
of Elizabeth. One only fact I will mention-, which suffix 
dently shews the animus^ of her peraecutors : she was not 
allowed to see a priest, to administer to her the saeraments 
of the Church, though she begged it as a favour in the 
name of Christ. They gave her a Protestant deuL instead, 
who pestered her to her last momrata with his in««l*it>g 
oJSSeiousaeBB. Mary weU llnew ^hal was* the real crime for 

which she suffc9*ed ; a erimd^, 8A ^oe vu&^^'k VcAsSb ihe wai 
proud to ithed'hey blood Cit^aayMfc^oa-Ai^i^^^ 
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Lord Buckfanrst, vlio was commissioned to acquaint her 
with the «sntenee pronounced against her by her judges, 
4Uiid ratified by Parliament, let oat the true ground of her 
condemnation when he bade her '' look for no mercy, for 
ker mttaekment to the Catholic faiih rendered her life ineom- 
patible with the security of the reformed worship" This was 
the Cruth of the matter, as eyen Protestant historians have 
confessed. The death of Mary was necessary for the continu- 
ance of the Protestant succession ; in other words, for the 
maintenance of the Protestant religion in this country. 

We must now turn to the year 1588, when the famous 
Spanish Armada attempted the hiTasion of England. Many 
and repeated had been the insults and injuries which the 
King of Spain had received from Elizabeth. *' She had inter- 
-cepted his treasure, had given aid to his rebels, had hired 
ibreign mercenaries to fight against his armies, and had 
suffered h^ mariners to plunder and massacre his defence- 
less subjects on the high seas and in his American domi- 
nions ; and all this whilst professedly at peace with him. 
She had sent to the relief of the Belgian insurgents an 
En^sh army under a general who assumed the title and 
authority of governor of the revolted provinces ; and after 
a trial, impreoedented in the annals of Europe, she had 
taken, on a scafibld, the life of the Queen of Scots. The 
first was equivalent to a declaration of war, which Philip 
could not refuse to notice without the imputation of cow- 
ardiee ; the second was an insult to the majesty of sove- 
reigns, which, as the most powerful of Christian monarchs, 
he deemed it his duty to revenge." Sixtus V., the reigning 
Pope, not only bestowed his blessing on the expedition, but 
offered a subsidy in money as soon as the invading array 
should have landed on the English coast. I need not re- 
peat what has been said at length in my former number ; 
for if Pins V. was justified in issuing a bull of ezcom- 
nmnication and deposition against Elizabeth, Sixtus Y. was 
equally justified in attempting its execution by the arms of 
Christian princes. Elisabeth, so far from staying her hand 
in the persecution of her Catholic people, had steeped it in 
the faJood of the beat and noVi\£i\. Va \W^»sA• ^ft&'^"B»^ 
abewn hcradfa merdieaa tyrao^^'^OT^jQ^j w\^ ^\sfe\»%^i»« 
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pared with those heathen emperors who, in the first ages 
of the gospel^ had vented their rage against the Christian 
name hy torturing and slaying all who bore it. But it was 
not the will of God that England should be recoyered to 
the faith by the strong arm of power. Long ago He had 
revealed to one of her own royal saints^ King Edward the 
Confessor, that this English branch of the true Church, 
once severed from its parent stock, should be re-united and 
return again to its root, the see of blessed Peter, not by 
any human force, but '' without the help of any man's 
hand ;" and so the attempt failed utterly, and the invincible 
Armada (as the pride of Spain had styled it) was scattered, 
not indeed by England's prowess, but by the ** winds and 
storms," which '• fulfil God's word.'* 

And now, what did the CathoUcs of this country do ? 
I do not ask what they might, or ought to have done, but 
simply what they did do. What the Protestants would have 
done in like case, we need not go far to seek. When they 
felt themselves oppressed by their CathoHc king, James II., 
they did what ever since they have not ceased to pride 
themselves upon ; they brought in the Dutchman WiUiam, 
at the head of his Dutch troops against their rightM 
monarch, and they set him up on the throne of these 
realms, cut oS the Catholic succession, and established 
Protestant ascendancy in Church and State. If Protestants 
then were justified in giving liberty to themselves and their 
religion by the help of troops from Holland, CathoHcs 
might lawfully have done the same by the help of troops 
£rom Spain. If Protestants did well in transferring their 
allegiance from James to William Prince of Orange, the 
Cathohcs would equally have done well in transferring 
their allegiance from Elizabeth to Philip King of Spain. 
Nay, they would have done better ; for who wUl say that 
James was an equal tyrant to Elizabeth ? Did he treat his 
Protestant subjects as Elizabeth treated her Catholic sub- 
jects? Did he disgrace the statute-books of this realm 
with a series of penal laws at which humanity shudders? 
J^d be dnve his Protestant people to the Catholic churches 
bjr dint of fines and ihreata oi \kie-\oTi% Sxs.'^TssiKsras^^^ 
I^d be make it high treaaou to Afitt^ \ke^0Y2%«Q2^Tfc\a»E<i\ 
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or inflict the tecrible death of trtaiors on buqU as performed 
ike Protesfeant aervice, or said prayers after Proteataat 
^hiosi? iDid ke entrap, and then torture and murder 
Protestamt ministers, and all such ^as 'harboured or relieved 
{hem ? I grant jou he did many arbitrary and illegal ac- 
tions^ iiut will any one pretend to say that the Protestants 
hud as urgent reasons for leaguing with the Dutchman, as 
'GatholicB had for joining the invading armies of Spain ? 
However, as I have said, the question here is not what the 
Cathohcs might or ought to have done, but what they did 
do. As a fact then, they did not join the invader ; on the 
contrary, they sided with Elizabeth; and now mark the 
return they got for what both Protestant and Catholic his- 
torians haare called their "loyalty and:patriotism"* — more 
insults and worse injuries. 

While the Armada was only in preparation, and even 
before it was ascertained that its object was the invasion of 
England, it was suggested by some of the queen's advisers, 
that all the principal Catholics in the country should be 
put to death. Such advice was too inhuman even for Eli- 
zabeth ; bat though she would not take their Uves, she de- 
prived them of their liberty. All convicted recusants were 
committed to safe custody: a return of " persons suspected 
for religion" was required from the magistrates of London; 
these alone amounted to 17,083, whilst the total number of 
persons capable of bearing arms within :the same district is 
stated at no more than 30,000. In several counties, per- 
haps in all, the houses of the gentry were searched; crowds 
of Catholics, of both sexes and of every rank, were dragged 

* Mr. HaXIam, totally unconscious, as it would seem, that his in- 
tended compliment was one of the very worst insults he could ofFer to 
their Teligious faith and censcientiousneBS, observes with much sim- 
plicity, that '^ the Catholics, in every county, repaired to the«tandard 
of the lord lieutenant, imploring that they might not be suspected of 
bartering the national independence for their religion itself*^ That 
is to say, according to this writer, they begged it to be understood 
that they were ready to put by their religion — ^the faith of Christ, 
the Church He founded, that for which St. Paul counted all things 
else but dung — ^rather than let a Spaniard rule in England. This 
is what Protestants mean by patriotism. CKt\&t«a."^^<^^&J^»^^^>5i5\x 
♦'Seek fiwfc ^le kmgdom of God;*' =PTTA«l^a.^v^L\'wsv «8:^,'*'^S»s^5«w'%s^^ 
the national glory — * the national Vttde\>«reAcii^^V ^'* 
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to the common gaols ; and the Protestant clergy from thei 
pulpits vehemently declaimed against the tyranny of thi 
Pope, and the treachery of the Papists. Even this did no 
succeed in driving the Catholics to rehellion. ** In tha 
agony of the Protestant faith and English name/' says Hal 
lam, '' they stood the trial of their spirits, without swerving 
from their allegiance." " Some/' says Hume, •* enterec 
themselves as volunteers in the fleet or army; some equippec 
ships at their own charge, and gave the command of then 
to Protestants ; others were active in animating thei 
tenants, vassals, and neighbours to the defence of theu 
country ; while the very men whom the queen had impri< 
soned, addressed letters to the council, in which they 8pok< 
of Elizabeth as "their undoubted lady and queen," anc 
expressed " their readiness to flght till death in her cause 
against all her enemies, were they kings, or priests, or pope, 
or any other potentate whatsoever." 

And when the invaders were repelled, and their Armadt 
scattered to the winds, how fared these " loyal *' Catholics, 
who had shewn such devoted attachment to their country's 
queen ? Surely now at last, when it was proved to demon- 
stration that nothing was to be dreaded from their num- 
bers, their courage, or even their desperation, if not f(H 
gratitude sake, yet out of very contempt, they would be 
let live in peace. Ah, little do you know the unturing 
hatred of Elizabeth and her Protestant advisers against the 
professors of the ancient faith. " She celebrated hei 
triumph," writes Lingard, " with the immolation of human 
victims. A commission was issued ; a selection was made 
from the Cathohcs in prison on account of religion ; and 
six clergymen were indicted for their priestly character; 
four laymen for having been reconciled to the Catholic 
Church ; and four others (among whom was Mrs. Ward, 
the gentlewoman before mentioned), for having aided and 
harboured priests. All these immediately, and fifteen of 
their companions, within the next three months, suffered 
the cruel and infistmous punishment of traitors. It was not 
so much as whispered that they had been guilty of any act 
of disloyalty. On their tricla iio\\im^^^ ^\^<2,tAd to them 
but the practice of tlieir reU^oii'' 
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'' From the arrival of the Armada till the death of the 
queen, during the lapse of fourteen years, the Catholics 
groaned under the pressure of incessant persecution. Sixty- 
one clergymen, forty- seven laymen, and two gentlewomen, 
suffered capital punishment for some or other of the spiri- 
tual felonies and treasons which had heen lately created. 
Generally the court dispensed with the examination of wit- 
nesses ; by artful and ensnaring questions an avowal was 
drawn from the prisoner that he had been reconciled, or 
had harboured a priest, or had been ordained beyond the 
sea, or that he admitted the ecclesiastical supremacy of 
the Pope, or rejected that of the queen. Any one of these 
crimes was sufficient to consign him to the scaffold. Life, 
indeed, was always offered on the condition of conformity 
to the established worship (a fact which shews that the 
persecution was purely a religious one), but the offer was 
generally refused ; the refusal was followed by death ; and 
the butchery, with very few exceptions, was performed on 
the victim while he was yet in perfect possession of his 
senses." There are several lists made at the time of priests 
who were thus cruelly murdered in this reign (that is, from 
1573 to 1603), either for being priests or for exercising 
the functions of the priesthood. The lowest account puts 
them at 128 in all, viz. 119 secular priests, 7 Jesuits, 1 
monk, and 1 friar. Moreover, 56 men and 3 women are 
recorded as having been executed as felons for the crime 
(as it was called) of harbouring and relieving priests, or 
other causes connected solely with religion ; besides 42 
persons, clergymen and laymen, who died of their suffer- 
ings in prison. And be it remarked that the bloodiest — 
the most " golden" — time of all was that which elapsed 
from the defeat of the Armada to the death of Elizabeth, 
when (as Protestants have allowed) all danger of rebellion 
was at an end ; and even the plea of state necessity could 
not be alleged in excuse for religious persecution. 

But a bare list of deaths and executions, rackings and 
imprisonments, can give you but a very faint idea of the 
sufferings of the Catholics during all these '^^^ts** "^^^^s^ 
shall describe the constant «I\&tixv^, \Xi^ ^«t\^5x«.^^ ^sjiss^^^^^ 
the menial agonies, wbich 'siiete Odl^\q\^ 'k^^'^ \asx^ ^ 
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or that family at this or that time, but of whole multitudes 
of the faithful from day to day and week to week ? Or who 
ahaU calculate the amount of privation, positive destitution, 
and ruin, which was caused by the exaction of the perpe- 
tually recurring fine for nonconformity ? The horrors of 
the rack, the halter, and the ripping-knife affected, by com- 
parison, but a small portion of the Catholic population; 
Mt^was the grievance which pressed on all. None but men 
of ample fortune could afford to pay a fine of 20/. thir- 
teen times a year : most of the gentry were forced to sell 
large portions of their estates to meet the continual de- 
mand ; and if they fell into arrears, the queen, as we have 
seen, had power to seize their goods and lands every six 
months. £scape was impossible : the government con- 
stantly called for fresh returns of the names and property 
of recusants ; and the only expedient was to get some &- 
vourite to persuade the queen to accept a yearly composi- 
tion instead of the monthly fines — ^an indulgence, however, 
which was much disliked by the heads of the Established 
Church. But even thus they were not safe from exactions. 
Every time they heard Mass, you must remember, they 
were liable to a yearns imprisonment and a fine of 100 
marks ; indeed they might think themselves lucky if they 
were let off so easy, for it all depended on the particular 
statute under which they were indicted, whether they were 
mulcted in their goods, imprisoned for life, or hanged as 
felons. If there were but a rumour of invasion, they were 
confined, at their own charges, in the county gaol, were 
separately taxed to levy soldiers, and on being discharged 
from prison, were either forced to remain in the custody 
of Protestants, or, if allowed to return home, forbidden to 
stir more than fiYe miles from their own doors. Tliis was 
the law of 1593, by which it was ordered that all Popisli 
recusants above sixteen years of age should repair, within 
forty days, to their usual place of dwelling, and there 
remain; nor dare to go five miles from home without a 
written license from the bishop of the diocese, or deputy- 

lieutCBant of the county, ou "pam of forfeiting their goods 

and the profits of their \and« iot YiSfc. 

^118 it was with men of ipto^^ctt^ . Ttojfc ^^ycim ^^^^ 
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lies were at first thrown into prison ; but the gaols became 
so crammed, and so many complaints were made of the 
expense of their maintenance, that the queen at last ordered 
them to be discharged as the magistrates might see fit. 
From some nothing more was required than a promise of 
good behaviour, that is, of coming to the Protestant Church 
on Sundays ; some had their ears .bored with a hot iron ; 
others were publicly whipped. The numbers were so great 
that, at one sessions in Hampshire 400 recusants, and at 
the assizes in Lancashire 600, were presented. Cooper, 
''Bishop" of Winchester, humbly petitioned the queen that 
" a hundred or two lusty men, well able to labour, might 
be sent into Flanders as pioneers and labourers for the 
armies!" But in 1593 it was enacted that all recusants, 
not possessing twenty marks a year, should conform, 
within three months after conviction, or leave the country, 
under the penalty of felony if they were found afterwards 
at large. This was a happy expedient for getting rid 
of those out of whom no money could be got ; but its in- 
justice was too monstrous to be regularly acted upon, and 
the magistrates contented themselves with visiting parti- 
cular districts from time to time, and levying such sums 
as they pleased from the poorest Catholics in place of the 
whole legal fine. 

The domiciliary visits not only continued, but became 
far more frequent. The priest-catchers would force their 
way into the houses of the Catholics at any hour of the day 
or the night, on any mere idle suspicion — as, for instance, 
the arrival of some one who was unknown to the neigh- 
bours ; or at the instance of some enemy of the famUy, 
simply for the sake of insult and annoyance — often, indeed, 
for the sole purpose of plunder, or with the hope of getting 
the reward which was ofiered for the apprehension of a 
priest. It was thus impossible for EngUsh Catholics to 
live in peace in their own country, however secluded or 
harmless their lives might be; and they could not retire 
to a foreign land without forfeiting their estates. In 15^4 
fifty gentlemen's houses were entered on xXifc %wssx^ ^^g^"* 
and almost all the owners dragged off \JCi ^T^ora.* ^^^^^ 
the Protestant " bishop" Just me\i^oTi^ed> -«S^^^ ^^ 
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Tisitfl to take place every three weeks or month ! This vu^ 
of the good prelatCi thoagh it was not executed to the let- 
ter, was satisfactorily fulfilled in the spirit, as you nmy 
convince yoursdves by reading some of the narratives 
written at the time, which have since heen printed ;* nor 
is thane an old Catholic family in the conntry which does 
not possess records of similar ontrages, in whicb their rela- 
tives were sufferers in this reign, as well as in those which 
followed. As late as 1591 the qiieen issued a proclamation 
•orderiDg all householders to make returns of every single 
person who had entered their doors for the last twelve 
months, and to declare whether they knew of any one who 
absented himself from the Protestant service. A general 
order was at the same time given to search for missionary 
priests, and such as had been reconciled to the Chnrch, or, 
as the preamble expressed it, *' withdrawn from their alle- 
giance," by their means. 

With an allusion to Elizabeth's last act towards her 
Catholic subjects, T mnst now conclude this history. The 
Catholics towards the close of her reign were divided in 
opinion as to who should be the queen's successor : some 
were for Mary's son, James king of Scotland (who, in fact, 
at Elizabeth's death, became king of England) ; others were 
for his cousin, Arabella Stuart. Disputes arose among them 
abont ecclesiastical affairs, which were refSnred to Rome. 
The government secretly supported the former party, be- 
cause they regarded it as the more "patriotic" of the two, 
that is, less devoted to the Pope, and more subservient to 
the state. But no sooner did the Puritans get a hint of 
what was going on, than they accused the ministry of a 
design to tolerate the Catholic religion. To repudiate at 
once so shocking an idea, Elizabeth sent out a proclama- 
tion, in which she divided the Catholic clergy into two ^ 
parts ; one, that of the Jesuits and their friends, the other - ^ 
that of the secular priests, and commanded the former to |^ 
depart out of the kingdom within thirty days ; but grt- j ^^ 
ciously accorded to the latter the longer space of three ^ 
Montis. Any priest found m ^li^vad ^t the eod of thete ^1 

'• Se<*, for instance, tl.o^e ^ven \ti "DcAJ & CHwcK BxAw^^^^V^ ^ 
Tierney-'B edition. 
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re8p6€4i7€ periods wa» to die a trakor's death* aa the law 
directed. At the same time ahe comphuned that». in. c(m*^ 
seqnenoe of her demency (!) to hoth these classes of men,, 
they had even dared ** to walk the streets at noonday/' 
and had otherwise so demeaned themsdvea as to breed a. 
suspicion that she proposed to yrtmt a ioleratiofk of two 
religions, thoi^h God- laiew she was ignonmt of. any sneh 
imagjuatioai A set of special commissioners^ with the 
(< archbishop" at their head, was appointed ( January IGOS) 
to oarry the royal orders into efiiect^ who had power to call 
before them every priest they pleased, whe&er he were in 
prison or at larg^ and without observing any of the nsual 
forms of trial, to banish him the kingdom under such con- 
ditions as th^ might choose to name. Such was the state, 
of. misery to which the Catholics were reduced^ that, tyran* 
ttkal aa these proceeding? were, yet simply because a dif- 
Earence was made between one class and another, and a cer- 
tain, discreiion left to the judges as to the conditions to be 
imposed, they were hailed by m«iy as the beginning of 
better, things ! Onee more was a '^ loyal, address" sent up 
to the. queen, in. the hope of obtaining some httle meed o£ 
justice ; but it never reached her hands. Elizabeth was. on 
her death-bed, dying aa those only can. die who have faith, 
in nothing. She could not — how could she ? — believe in 
the religion she had herself estabhshed ; a blank despair 
bad. settled on her soul; frightful visions haunted her; she 
felt herself in the grasp of some evil thing, from which 
there was no escaping. Almost her last words were, " I am 
tied with an iron collar about my neck ; I am tiedj and the 
case is altered with me." 

I have had but one object in this and the two preced- 
ing Tracts — to shew you that the persecution which the 
Catholics of England endured in this reign was essentially 
El religious persecution. For this reason I have scrupu- 
lously adhered to the order of events, from which it is 
manifest that Elizabeth was no sooner on the throne than 
she began to threaten and coerce her Catholic >^^"Qr^\&.» Vs^a 
QOt onlj acknowledged her titie fxai&. Viafc ^^^.^^s^ ^^^- 
lucted tbemaelyea as peaceM and Tnioffexk^vck^«^\^^'^* 
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the Pope at length lahoured to depose her, it waft because 
she was a tyrant and a persecutor of the faith. If, as time 
went on, many plotted and rebelled against her, it was be- 
cause of her increasing cruelty. But what I would most 
insist upon is this, that religious toleration was not, as peo- 
ple fancy, a principle of the so-called Reformation; that, on 
the contrary, Elizabeth established Protestantism in this 
country by making the profession of the Catholic faith felony 
by law, and enforcing that law in the most ruthless numner. 
To say, as Protestant writers have said, that the priests and 
others, whom she put to death for saying or hearing Mass, 
were executed for treason, and not purely for their religion, 
is a wicked falsehood, or a disingenuous quibble. " Trea- 
son," says Hallam, " by the law of England, and according 
to the common use of language, is the crime of rebellion 
or conspiracy against the government. If a statute is made 
by which the celebration of certain religious rites is sub- 
jected to the same penalties as rebellion or conspiracy, 
would any man free from prejudice, and not designing to 
impose upon the uninformed, speak of persons convicted 
on such a statute as guilty of treason, without expressing 
in what sense he uses the words, or deny that they were 
as truly punished for their religion, as i^ they had been 
convicted of heresy ? A man is punished for religion when 
he incurs a penalty for its profession or exercise, to which 
he was not liable on any other account. This is applicable 
to the great majority of capital convictions on this score 
under Elizabeth. The persons convicted could not be trai- 
tors in any fair sense of the word, because they were not 
chargeable with any thing properly denominated treason." 
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" What's the good of parsons ? or dissenting preachers 
either, for the matter of that V* so said Joe Baker as he 
came out of St. 6 's, Bristol, one fine ^Sunday morn- 
ing, after hearing a discourse from the Rev. Martin Clacker^ 
the incumhent thereof. 

** What can you mean V* asked his companion, Tom 
Sloker, a grave, heavy-looking man, who had sat under 
Mr. Clacker's ministry for some dozen years and more. 

Baker. Why, didn't you hear what the gentleman was 
talking ahout up in the pulpit yonder ? 

Tom Sloker was silent ; fb^ if the truth must be told, 
he had sat so long under Mr. iC.-s ministry, that he had 
got into a habit of taking a quiet nap while its functions 
were proceeding. 

Meeting with no reipGnse, therefore, Joe Baker fol- 
lowed up the flow of his own thoughts : *' Didn't he say 
the Bible was the only word of God, the only teacher of 
saving truth; that we must get our religion out of that 
precious book, and not from the teaching of men ? And 
when he had said all this, and pitched into the Catholics 
for making so much of their Church and their priests, as 
if the Bible God had given us wasn't sufficient of itself, 
didn't he go on for near an hour by the gallery clock 
delivering, as he called it, the blessed truths of the Gos- 
pel, and as good as telling us we should be damned to all 
eternity if we didn't think just as he did on the subject! 
P^ow what I say is this, if his doctrine is true, and the 
Bible is the only thing we're got to look to, what business 
has be to set Irimself up to teadi us ? I declare it seems 
to me a great piece of impetlmeTLte, \.q ^«^ N!ckft least of it.'* 
Sicker. Well, but a Tumvelw, \ ^vxy^^^^^ 1£!»s^ \vj&^ 
the irord of God, for the "BiVAe bo^^ ^o- 
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B, Very like; but yomi think a moment what you're 
saying, my good fellow. Do you mean his preaching is 
the word c^ God ? If you do, then there are two wwds of 
God — the Bible's word and the preacher's word. 

S. But if the word the aninister preaches is the same 
word' as is written in the Bible, there are not two words, 
but one word and the same word. 

B. That's a good 'un ! You remind me of a sermon 
I heard at Bath, when I was working there a Httle while 
ago. The gentleman was shewing, as he said, the 'office 
of a Christian minister; and this was to ''hold forth the 
word of life" (PhU. ii. 16). " Here," cried he, "is the 
word of life," taking up a lai^e Bible; "and now! hold it 
forth to you, my dear brethren," and at the same time he 
stretched out his hand with the book in it as far -as he 
could reach. So far, so good ; he had done his best, I ' 
thought, and shewn the people the Tolume where they 
would find the truth. But this wasn't what he meant at 
all; for then he went on holding forth in quite a different 
sense, and " the word of life" was no longer the Bible, but 
his own discourse. The absurdity of the thing struck me 
at the time ; for, among other things, he said a great deal 
about "rightly dividing the word of truth" (2 Tim. ii. 15). 
Now, thinks I, if he's true to his duty, he'll give us all a 
page or two out of the Bible to take with us home. But 
no such thing ; on he went, giving us what he called the 
application of the word — all out of his head, mind you — to 
the state of our souls. In point of fact, you see, he puz- 
zled up two things together, the Bible and his own ser- 
mon, and called them both ".the word of truth" and " the 
word of life ;" and this is just what you've done. But 
surely you*re sharp enough to see that the Bible, is one 
thing, and a man's sermon another thing. It isn't the 
Bible he preaches, but his own word; and as you say, 
the Bible is the only word of God, what he preaches is 
not God's word, but man's word. 

S, Still, I say, if a preacher means the same thing 
as the Bible means, he s&ya the «axci& VGkVs^w^'C&R.^^^s^^^ 
thon^ he pats it in dtfetent woicfta* _^ 

B. But what right haa he to tjo*. MVsi ^MSei^sB^^^stss 
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Ho\r can we be sure, to begin with, that he und( 
-what the Bible means ? And even supposing what 
agrees with the Bible, what right has he to put a i 
on the words of the Bible, and call his meaning the ' 
of Christ." This is what I stick to : if his doctrii 
the Bible is true, what business has he to get up anc 
his meanings, instead of the pure word without i 
comment. 

S. But the Bible must have its meanings, Bake 

B. True enough; and what we want is the 
meanings, which are God's meanings, not Mr. C 
or any body else's. 

* S. Still the Bible does say, " Preach the wor 
"Woe be to me if I preach not the Gospel." I re 
Mr. Clacker saying this last was an awful text for ] 

B. Well, jdl I say is, if there are two Gospi 
written in the Bible and one preached by men, 
say so, and I can understand him ; but don't let h 
say the Bible is the only word of God, and then 
his own word instead. What do we want with hi 
if the Bible alone is the word of God and able to i 
by itself? 

S, But how are we to know the Bible is the 
Gk>d, and we must all go to it to learn the truth, J 
body isn't appointed to tell us ? 

B, That's true ; and if Mr. Clacker and the 
them did nothing but this, their doctrine about tl 
would so far be sensible enough. I should think 1 
lieved what they said ; but they say one thing one 
and do the yery contrary the next. 

S. How 80? 

B. Why is there any preacher in the world w 

on week after week trying to shew you that the 

what he says it is, and then leaves you to yourself t 

out its meaning ? Does he say, " Now, my good fr 

have proved to you that the Bible is the word of G 

only word of God, the only teacher of truth ; tak( 

study it ; meditate upon it mODL\i\wfiSi\.^ ^wd \jra^ 

niyaelf, I am but a faWxble mai^i wi^ ^ «««>a\. ^ 

7»nr teacher; my ntoiA ia uol ^^^^Q^^*> ^1 
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not the GospeL The inspired word of truth requires 
> help from me or from man's wit; my mission is done 
len once I have persuaded you to take the Bible for your 
icher. All I can now say is, read it, ye who can ; for 
u who cannot, I have provided Bible -readers, whose 
ty it is, not to expound or explain — oh, awful delusion 

the benighted Papists! — but simply to read; to read 

you slowly and clearly, but without laying stress upon 

)rd8, for fear they should bias your minds — the pure 

adulterated word of God." Now, Sloker, answer like a 

m : Is this what your parson says ? or if he says it, does 

keep his word ? 

S, I may certainly have heard him talk in this fashion, 
Lt I shouldn't say as he kept to it. 

B. No, nor none of 'em either. They don't believe 
lat they say about the Bible. Sunday after Sunday, and 
rhaps once a week besides, they unlock the great church 
tes or the meeting-house door, and tell the people to 
me and hear the Gospel ; and then up gets a man into 
pulpit and preaches a sermon of his own composing or 
mebody else's, and this they call "preaching the word." 
)T mind you, they would be mightily o£Pended, and set 
u down as a very unspiritual person, if you were con- 
Qt with a chapter or two out of the Bible, which never- 
eless they tell you is the only word of God, To my 
inking, it's all just so much humbug. 

S. There is one thing certainly that does look very 
rkward, I confess. There's Mr. Grinder, the reader, has 
ecious little pay and is very little thought of, though 
ery body says he's a most respectable man ; yet if the 
ble's God's way of teaching the world, it's he must be 
e great propagator of the Gospel, for he deals out many 
Qg yards of text from one year's end to another, when you 
unt up Wednesday evening lecture and all. To be sure 
r. Clacker has his Bible class — 

B, Where, I suppose, he reads a verse and they read a 
rse, and then they shut up their books and ^ v«v\ — =^ 
at it? 

S. Oh, no. Mr. Clacker p^ea t\i^ io\a^^^^^^ 
0D8 : he teaches them, as you m«Y wj y WiX ^^^vofc v>^ 
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B. Yes, out of the Bible, true again ; for what he says 
isn^t in the Bible, but somethiDg outside of it, and all be- 
side it too, for what you or I know. In fact the Bible not 
being clear enough in Mr. Clacker's opinion — though when 
it suits him to say so, he'll tell you the contrary — ^this only 
teacher of saving truth not being able to teach by itself, 
he kindly lends it a helping hand. Mr. Clacker teaches 
his class, and pretends all the time that the Bible is teach- 
ing them. Mr. Clacker teaches the young people, and 
would have them imagine they are being taught by God. 
Mr. Clacker expounds the Scriptures, and would have the 
people believe that his exposition, that is to say, the sense 
he puts on a text, is the genuine word of God. Mr. 
Clacker delivers a sermon, and sends his hearers away with 
the delusion that they have been listening to the pure 
gospel of Christ. This is the fact ; and it's wonderful we 
should have been imposed upon so long. They say the 
Bible is the only word of God, and yet they say the ser- 
mons of their favourite preacher are also the word of God; 
which is just so much nonsense, and worse than nonsense, 
for it makes a joke of revelation altogether. 

S. That's strong language. Baker. I never knew you 
cared so much about these things before. 

B. I don't know as I ever thought so much about the 
matter till to-day ; but the more I do think about it, the 
more absurd the whole business appears. — {After a pause.] 
I declare it seems to me positively wicked for these men 
to go on preaching and teaching, lecturing and expounding 
of Scripture, while all the time they lay it down we are 
to be taught by the Scripture alone, and not by any crea- 
ture whatever. If God says the Bible is our only teachei^ 
isn't it wicked for a man to interfere and try to teach us 
instead ? 

S. I suppose all they want is to help us to understand 
what the Bible teaches. 

^. What I the Bible wants their help, does it ? The 

Bible isn't sufficient after all, aa l\ic^ w^ it is, eh? If it 

really isn't sufficient by itself lo \.e«ie\i m^, «»i^^^ \ssr« 

^eantit to be sufficient, aW^eW an^ ^ci^\-. ViV.^«ssw%K\ 

9o outright, and tell ub, if the^ ca\x, ^^lo oxsx \»w3ms» » 
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at right they have to teach, and how we can he 
ey teach what's true. Bat what I say is, if the 
nd the Bible only, is our teacher, it cannot be right 

to put themselves in theBible's place, or what you 
ilp it to teach. 

WeW, but their teaching needn't prevent your tak- 
Bible for your teacher, and getting truth out of it 
irself. You needn't believe what they tell you ; 

take their word for what it's worth and nothing 
So you're none the worse off, as I see. 
That's just what I deny. It's a good joke certainly 
in to get up in that solemn manner, and after say- 
he Word of God says this and the Word of God 
it," to end all by informing us we needn't believe 
le he has been saying. Did you ever know Mr. 
, or any body else, wind up his sermon in this way ? 
d be worth going to hear : a man would make a 
limself and no mistake, putting Almighty God out 
uestion altogether. And as for not being bound to 
ivhat they say, you needn't tell me that : a man 
believe a hundred contradictory things together, 
ie gentlemen are always contradicting each other, 
DQiselves into the bargain. My wonder is that people 
my thing at all : it's seldom enough they say down- 
lat you're to believe and what you're not to beUeve; 
ne man speaks plain^ the next calls him a liar, or 
ng as bad. 

kill, I say, you've no call to go by what they tell 
i so you're none the worse off. 
ITes, I am the worse off, and we are all the worse 
)arsons and preachers, if their doctrine about the 
ily is true. Besides, if we weren't the worse off, 
excuse for them. What business have they to 
bias my mind one way or the other way ? If the 

my teacher and my only teaclier, what right have 
put in their word and say, " Joe Baker, this tei±^ 

means so and so; it meanB^e «a^ y3&\SSafc^\s^^«>^^ 
d good works are juat no ^w^di %X. ^\ ^^cA. ^^ 
IS ia God's holv ^ord, anS bo» ^t.^^««^ ^?^ 
d ifyoa don't hold to it:' N^Y^t \ss^s>vi«:'«^ ^ 
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man to try and intimidate me into pntting this or tbat 
meaning on the word of God, when he says himself I must 
get my belief ont of the Bible and no where else ? Tell me 
I needn't be biased by him ! — ^why in the world does he 
talk in this way, if he doesn't intend me to be biased by 
him? And for the matter of that, one cannot help being 
biased by what one hears, specially when it's put so 
strongly, and other people about you say the same sort of 
thing. Look at this very doctrine about the Bible only : 
absurd as Fm getting to see it is, what a hold it has had 
on my mind, and on every body's about me ; and whether 
it's true, or whether it isn't, it cannot be denied that it's 
all through its being dinned into us from the time we were 
that high — [holding his hand a couple of feet from the 
groun({\ — that we ever so much as thought of it. We 
didn't get it out of the Bible, did we, Sloker ? 

S. No, I can't rightly say when I first heard tell of it. 
I remember thinking it as long as I remember any thing 
about such matters. 

B. Well, that's just what I say about all the rest of it, 
— what we believe and what we don't believe. If we do 
believe a thing, it is because we've been taught it ; and if 
we don't believe a thing, it is because we've been told it was 
Popery, or something of that sort. Not one word of it 
did we get out of the Bible. Now tell me, Sloker, do you 
think Mr. Clacker got his religion out of the Bible 7 Did 
he open his Bible, knowing nothing of what was in it> and 
by reading straight on from Genesis to Revelation teach 
himself Christianity ? 

S. No, I suppose he got what he believes as the rest 
of us got it, it's not easy to say how, but just as we get 
all our other notions, by mixing with people, and picking 
up what they think without knowing it. 

B. Just so, Sloker : you've hit the nail on the head. 

I don't believe such a thing as a Bible-taught Christian 

ever existed* Bible or no Bible, it's plain to me that people 

don't get their religion out o£ it, andi e%B!\. \£ they would. 

^Ar your father and mother, an^ -ow^e^ wA voxiXs^^vs^ 

every body round you, if t\iey \\we way T^^QrL^V.iSS^«s^ 

tuoTr any thing about it, axe sure to ^^^ 1^^ ^^^^ ^ 
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tions, right or wrong, before you're able or fit to have 
opinions of your own. In fact, the better Christians they 
are, and the more they think and speak about religion, the 
less can a child be a Bible-taught Christian. They teach 
him themselves, and they send him to school, and they 
take him to church or to meeting ; and if they didn't do 
this, a child's ears are always open, and he'll catch up a 
word here and a word there, wherever he is and whoever 
he's with, as you were saying just now ; and long before 
he can read the Bible, or understand it if he can read it, 
he has got his notions about religion, and these notions he 
takes with him to the Bible, and the Bible, when he opens 
it, just means to him what he has been taught, or has 
heard before. What he has heard outside colours what he 
sees within ; and the words of the Bible mean to him what 
he has heard people say they mean. At any rate it's quite 
clear he goes to the Bible with a biased mind ; he may 
fancy he's quite independent and free from all prejudices, 
but his old notions stick to him like his skin, and anyhow 
it's impossible to deny the fact, that he wasn't from the 
first a Bible-taught Christian. 

8, Mr. Clacker would say, that only shews how neces- 
sary it is to teach a child to read his Bible as early as 
possible. 

B, That's no answer to what I've been saying ; but take 
it as it stands. Do you- mean to say any Christian parent 
would leave his child to spell out his religion for himself? 
Would he think he was doing his duty by him? I should 
like to see Mr. Clacker* s countenance [if one of his chil- 
dren were to say to him, " Papa, I wish to be a Bible 
Christian ; so I won't listen to a word you say to me, for 
you're only a man ; I won't say any more lessons to Aunt 
Jemima, for I can't help thinking of what she tells me, and 
she is but a woman, and I'm afraid, if she goes on teaching 
me, I shall get to believe what she says, and then I should 
not be taught by my Bible ; and the Bible, you know, is my 
teacher. And I won't learn the creed or say my catechism 
any more, or go to church eitTiCT,\rD^ftss^\TMK:^ ^wsMfc'««'«!\ 
before sermon; and when I'm in l\ift ^«:vvx3L%-^<awss. ^^ 
mustn't say any thing about xe\\^on.\ «cAl ^^ ^^^^sS^ ^ 
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would bid nurse hold her tongue, and not tell me stories 
out of the Gospels, for I won't be taught by any thing but 
my Bible.*' How would papa look, and what would he 
say, at such a schooling as this, eh. Stoker? 

S. How he would look, or what he would say, I can't 
tell ; but I know what I should do if I had such an imp for 
my child. 

B. Well, as it is with a child, so it is, as it seems to 
me, with grown-up people. When a man who knows little 
or nothing takes to being religious, and wishes to learn 
the truth, he doesn't shut himself jup alone with a Bible, 
does he? Not he : he goes and hears some preacher, who, 
he says, does him good, and he talks to friends, and he 
reads good books. Some notions he has, few and odd as 
they may be; and these, together with what he hears, 
make him inclined to believe this, and not to belieye that, 
to think the Bible says this and doesn't say that, or says 
some one thing very plain, and over and oyer again, so 
that he meets with it read where he will; and oth^ 
things, that are as plain to somebody else, he doesn't see 
at all ; or maybe he reads the Bible the contrary way 
altogether, and sees that it condemns and denies what his 
neighbour thinks a very great truth. These things are 
facts — you know they are facts; and the more I look at 
them, the more I see that this doctrine we've been taught 
about the Bible doesn't hold good. Nobody goes to the 
Bible Jlrst for his religion ; whatever people may say or 
fancy, they don't learn their religion out of it, and they 
don't take it for their teacher : they can't if they would. 
€rood people, the very people who call themselves Bible 
Christians, won't let them. The parsons won't let them, 
and the dissenting preachers won't let them : they are 
always telling them, this is so, and that is not so; the 
Bible says this, and the Bible doesn't say that; and if 
people go to the Bible at all, it is to prove something 
tbey^ye already been taught, or to disprove something 
they've not been taught and do not wish to believe. 

S. I fell you what, Baker, ipeoip\& V"^ %»?3 you're no- 
tbing hetter nor an inftdeV, \i -joxi ^Q o\i \aScw\%\xv^^ 
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B, No, Sicker, by God's help I'll never be that; I'm 
not going to give up my belief in the Bible ; but what I 
want is, to find out for certain what Gk>d would have us 
believe. If He has given us His word, it strikes me He 
must have given us some plain way of knowing what it 
means, and making us sure that we know it. 

S. WeU, the Catholics seem sure enough, so you had 
better go and try them ; though, mind you, you'll be a 
marked man ever after, and nothing will be too bad for 
people to say of you. 

B. It's no matter to me what people say. To be sure, 
I know about as little of Catholics as other people do, and 
that's little enough, and all by hearsay ; but if they can 
give me what I want, and tell me how to get hold of the 
truth, I shaU be glad to hear what they've got to say. 

8. Then you're in luck's way, for here comes one of 
them ; so I'll bid you good morning, for it won't do for me 
to be seen in close fab with a man as is known to be a Pa- 
pist; I've a wife and family to support, and I can't afford to 
o£fend the gentlefolks by — 

B* Following your conscience, and seeking to save your 
soul. That's what they call religious liberty, is it ? 

II. 

Exit Tom Sloker, and enter our old friend* John 
Smith the mason. He was going on his way, after giving 
Joe Baker, with whom he was slightly acquainted, a pass- 
ing nod, when the latter stopped him by saying : 

" I say. Smith, I want to ask you some questions 
about your religion." 

" Ask away, then," replied John, " if you're only in 
earnest ; for I've no desire to talk on such things for the 
sake of talking, and so I tell you at starting." 

B. I'm in earnest. Smith — I am indeed. I don't know 
how it is, but I seem to myself to have a sight of some- 
thing I never saw before, though I don't yet see my way 
clean through ; but perhaps you can help me« 

S. Well, what is it? 

♦ No. 10. •« Our Parish Chvuches, «& tV^l n»«^ ««^^ ^ '^'^'^ ^^' 
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B. Why, I have been hearing parson Clacker preaching 
about the Bible being the only way for people, rich and 
poor, and all alike, to get at the truth ; and to make a 
long story short, I've been working the thing out in my 
own mind, till I*ve come to see two or three things as 
plain as I ever saw any thing in my life. One thing I see 
is, that these preachers preach their own doctrine and call 
it the word of God ; and when they talk of the Bible, they 
don't really mean the Bible, but the meaning they put on 
such texts as they chance to like best. Another thing I 
see is, that if the Bible is what they say it is, we don't want 
their teaching at all; and more than that, they have no 
right to set themselves up to teach us, and try to make us 
taSke their word as if it were God's word. If they believe 
what they tell us about the Bible, they are doing a wicked 
thing to bias our minds and unfit us for judging for our- 
selves, shoving themselves in between our souls and (rod's 
truth, as if neither we nor God Himself could do without 
them. And another thing I see is, that let alone parsons 
and preachers, a man can't go and learn from the Bible 
only, even if he would : it isn't in the nature of things as 
God has made them. The people we live amongst have 
got their notions, and they give their notions to us when 
we are little ones ; and the more notions they have, and 
the better their notions are, the worse it is for us; for 
we are taught so much more before we get to the Bible, 
and the Bible they tell us is God's way, and His only way 
of teaching. Why, if I were to begin now, and try to get 
my religion out of the Bible, every word as I could put 
any meaning on would mean to me just what I've picked 
up at home and at school, and from the people I've lived 
amongst. And then the preachers as Fve heard — to be sure 
they mostly talk in such a roundabout way that it's hard 
to understand what they're at; but supposing they were 
to speak plain, why, as I read the Bible, instead of letting 
God tell me from His own word what He would have me 
believe and do, I should be telling Him, as I may say, 

what these preachers had taug\it me, 

" Yes," said Smith, laugbmg, "\il^tX\%!^«t\&\x^^ 

o bis doctrine, he ought to ttiaV. W. nctj ^^0«Mi^ Siaa^*^ 
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)u chanced to hit on his Sunday's text, you should remem- 
;r what he, poor mortal, had told you it meant, instead 
' listening in your heart to the word itself teaching you." 

B. Then you agree with what I've been saying ? 

S. I do ; but so far, you perceive, you've only been 
locking down your old Protestant notions ; but you 
ustn't stop there, or you'll have no religious belief at all, 
hich is the case with thousands in this country. They 
ive got to see that Protestantism is a sham ; but they 
*e as ignorant as ever of the true Church, and don't seem 
> care to know any thing about it. 

B. 1 quite see what you mean, and feel it too ; and it's 
lat I was coming to : now, can you Catholics give us the 
•al thing instead of the sham? Can you give us a preached 
ord that is God's word? for this is what neither parsons 
)r Dissenters can do. Their word, you see, not being 
od's word, isn't to be trusted, and only serves to puzzle 
id tease us. Can you give us a teacher as can teach, and 
3es teach, all alike, rich and poor, men, women, and chil- 
:en, learned and unlearned, clever and stupid, — a teacher 
\ has a right to teach because God appointed him to teach? 

Sf. I'm neither a priest nor a doctor of the Church, 
3r am I much of a scholar either ; but a few plain things 
can tell you, and so perhaps help you to the truth. 

B, That's all I want. I see what's not, as I may say, 
ow give me a glimpse of what is. 

S, WeU, ril try and take up your thoughts as far as 
ley've gone, put them into a Catholic shape, and see what 
ley stand for. You believe the Bible to be, as indeed it 
, an inspired book, or rather, as I should say, a collection 
' inspired books ; but you see that, as a matter of fact, 
le Word of God, or what is so called, comes to us through 
le lips of men. This the Protestants themselves confess 
1 their practice, though they deny it in theory ; they do 
ot leave men to read the Bible for themselves, they teach 
id preach, and call what they teach and preach the "Word 
: God," the '* Gospel of Christ ;" and what more can tbsK«i 
ly? 

^. Exactly ao ; they give e^dence «jgKca&\. ^^b^jmSs?^^^ 
you may sav. 
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S. Yes, and not only so, bat they witness to a great 
Catholic truth, and it is this, that the Church, and not the 
Bible, is our teacher. The Church preaches the Word, the 
Church publishes the Gospel, the Church feeds her children 
both with milk and with strong meat. If men would learn 
the truth as it is in Jesus, they must seek it from the mouth 
of His ministers : this is Gt>d's way of teaching His crea- 
tures what He would have them believe and do. 

B, I see. You Catholics do in an open, straightforward 
way what Protestants do in a double-faced manner, looking 
one road and going another, as if we shouldn't see what 
they were about. You do what you say, and you mean 
what you say, and you keep to it. 

iS. Our priiiciples and our practice agree together, thaf s 
certain, and both are borne out by facts ; but Protestants 
go against facts and against their own prineiples too. Can 
any thing be more absurd, or more contrary to facts, than 
to say God intended mankind to learn the truth and sate 
their souls by reading the Bible ? Why, at this very day, 
in this very country, in spite of so much being done about 
schools for the poor, there are multitudes who don't know 
their letters, and multitudes more who can't make out two 
words together ; and pray, how were people to read the 
Bible before printing was invented, and when there was 
no way of making copies of the Bible but by writing them 
out with the hand ? What a notion Protestants must have 
of God's wisdom and goodness to think He would give man- 
kind a revelation, and leave them for 1500 years without 
any certain means of knowing what it was He had revealed! 

B. The thing contradicts itself. Besides, if Bible read- 
ing is the only way of knowing the Christian religion, 
Christianity didn't begin, as you may say, till Bibles w^ 
printed. 

S. Yes, and the Christians we read of in the Bible, and 

who are said (Acts xi. 26) to have been '' first named Cbrii- 

tiADB at Antioch," were not rightly called Christians at all: 

tbejr didn't get their religion from the Bible ; they were 

not " Bible Christians,*' and \\ieTe^ox^ VJsi^^ Vx^'tw nothing 

of the true Gospel, and were not \«a^^ X^i ^k^^^^n 

in fact they hadn't it, if tViis ?ToU^^wi\. \iQ^Q\i\MMSfe ^' 
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B. How do you make that out T 

S. Clear enough. The Gospel was preached, and thou- 
einds were added to the Church before a single line of the 
[ew Testament was written ; and whole nations believed, 
nd multitudes suffered and died for the faith, before the 
ooks of which the New Testament is made up were gather- 
d into a volume as they are now. 

B, That's a puzzler for Protestants certainly. The 
IJhristians we read of in the Bible hadn't the Bible,' if by 
(ible they mean the New Testament as well as the Old. 
Tiey were converted to the Gk>spel without the Gospel, if 
tie New Testament alone be the Gospel, as Protestants say 
: is. 

S. Just so. They were converted, as the world from 
irst to last has been converted, by what St. Paul calk 
1 Cor. i^ 21) '* the foolishness of preaching;" by the teach- 
[ig of men set apart for the purpose. In short, they were 
onverted by the Church, not by the Bible. 

B. That's a strong fact ; and I don't see how it's pos* 
ible for Protestants to get over it. 

S. They can't get over it really ; but some say one 
hing and some say another ; for as they have no faith to 
tand upon, they speak at random, and never agree. One 
bing they say is, that the Bible, when it was put together, 
id instead of the Church. 

B. But who put the Bible together, and fixed what was 
ispired and what was not 7 

S, The Church. 

B, Well, did the Church say that the Bible was come 
1 its stead? 

S. Quite the contrary. Then, as now, the Church 
laimed to be the teacher sent by God and guided by His 
>pirit to teach the truth. 

B. Then what are their facts? Did God work a miracle 
nd multiply Bibles as He did bread in the desert ? and did 
le make men able to read them when they had got them, 
s He made His preachers speak all languages on the daf 
f Pentecost ? If He did none oi l\M»e VNxMa^^, ^^fO^^s^ 
080 He left men where they 'were, V\l\i \>afc i»i^^ ^''tfx^ 
d the Bome means of learning t\ie troffla wi ^^"^ ^'^^^ 
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fore. Was the New Testament written in all languages, 
Smith? 

S. No, it was written mostly in Greek. 

B. Then the Bible they give us isn't the real Bible after 
all. Did Gt)d inspire men to translate it ? 

S. No ; it was translated by the Church ; and it's been 
translated also by Protestants. 

B. Why, there again, how are we to be sure it has been 
translated aright ? 

S. Yon can*t be sure about it at all, unless you tnut 
the Church, who received the Bible from those who wrote 
it, and preserved it whole and entire, and handed it down 
from age to age. And more than that, the Church has 
the key that opens its meaning ; this it has ever claimed, 
and has never changed its tone or wavered an instant. 

B. Then what are their facts for this notion of theirs 
about the Bible ? 

S. Just none at all. The Bible says nothing of such a 
change of system ; it never says it had come to teach in 
the Church's place; on the contrary, it supposes the Church 
to go on preaching and teaching to the end of the world ; 
and it sp^iks most strongly of the authority of the Church's 
rulers, bidding men obey them as being set over them bj 
the Lord, and standing to them in His place. If there is 
one thing in the Bible which any man that runs may read, 
it is this ; in fact, there was no such change as these Pro- 
testants please to imagine. They can't produce one tittle 
of evidence in favour of any thing of the kind. 

B. And yet what a wonderful change it would have 
been ! One day a man must " hear the Church" and be- 
lieve and obey what it says ; and the next day the Bible 
has come in, and he needn't care for the Church any longer. 
All he has to do is to take his Bible into a comer and read 
for himself; indeed, he is bound to do so, if the Bible has 
come to be his teacher instead of the Church. 

^S'. Yes ; and if a man were to do as they tell him, if be 

were really to try and teach himself by the Bible only, he'd 

soon BDd out the Bible wa&TLtmeAXL\.\.Q V^^^^qa^ in such a 

^Ay, and that he vas turmn^ \X. \.q «L^MT^wfc ^^t^\j»a 

intended it for. Of co\me, GoflL m\^\.,M^^^S^»»afcV«B^ 
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inspired every one of ns to read and understand the Bible, 
as He inspired the writers to write it ; if He had wished it 
to be our teacher. He could have made it so, that's quite 
another thing. But He didn't make it so, or every body 
as studied it would imderstand it alike, just as Catholics 
do the teaching of the Church. 

B, At any rate your preachers, the " ministers of the 
Gospel," as they call themselves, and all your real Bible- 
Chnstians (if such people existed), would agree among 
themselves, instead of quarrelling and fighting together as 
tliey do now. 

S. Except when they back each other up in abusing 
the Catholic Church. However, I say the Bible, on the 
face of it, isn't a book for those who know little or no- 
thing about Christ and His religion, but for such as have 
been well taught and grounded in it before. It says so 
itself; even the Gospels, which give an account of our 
Blessed Lord's life and Death, were written for those who 
were already ** instructed" (Luke i. 4), and of course by 
the Church. The Epistles, again, were " Letters" written 
to those who were already converted, and who, besides, 
had teachers to explain what the writers of them meant. 
What St. Paul or St. Peter wrote wasn't thrown among 
the people for them to make what they could of it. Well, 
all this shews that the New Testament wasn't intended to 
be the sort of instruction-book which Protestants fancy; 
and a proof of it is that they themselves have had to miJce 
books for children and books for the poor, and to write 
the Gospels over afresh, as I may say, in their own words, 
bringing a piece from this quarter and a piece from that, 
all to make the Bible an easier hook and a better teacher 
than God Almighty made it, 

B. Pretty respect they shew to Ck)d and His Word ; 
but this is the kind of thing* they do every day, and all the 
while they keep crying, *< The Bible, the Bible, whole and 
entire, the pure, unmutilated Word of God." 

S. Here, then, again you see 'w\i«i^xQ\«eX»2DN.%^^"«>S^- 
out principle, the Catholic C\iuie\i ^oea wv ^ivsksss^^- '^ 
Church makes use of bookB and oi «^cn ^"^^ -saa^^ 
comes to hand; but she, and ahe oTi\5,*v^ QPQx\«wfisv^ - 
^ __- - i 
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CfttholicB are taught, not merely the same words, but the 
same thing. We don't merely repeat the same creed, but 
we understand it in the same sense. We not only believe 
the Bible to be the Word of God, but we all beheve what 
the Bible says in one and the same way ; in fact, we agree 
in the sense of the Bible, while the most Protestants do is 
to agree in the words. They take the words and put their 
own meaning on them« and call their own meanings God's 
Word. 

£. Yet surely God's Word cannot have a hundred con- 
tradictory meanings if it is His Word ; it cannot mean 
what you, or I, or Jack Robinson may please to think it 
means. 

S* But look at what comes from our taking the Church 
and not the Bible as our teacher and guide. Catholics are 
the only people who agree together in unity ; they're the 
only people who have " one faith,'* and their ministers are 
the only men who are able to teach the whole world, for 
they only have one and the same doctrine. It isn't merely 
here in England, or Ireland, or tScotland, though this 
would be wonderful enough, but all over the world, and in 
every country of the world, wherever there are Catholics, 
they all believe alike. Millions in number, they are one 
in doctrine andbeUef ; their teachers teach the same thing, 
and the people believe the same thing. " Many men, 
many minds," is a proverb in the world ; but in the Ca- 
tholic Church many men have one mind; whatever else 
they differ about, in faith they are all one. 

B. That's a great fact, and Protestants would think it 
a most wonderfully fine thing if we could say the same 
thing of this country. Why, only fancy a single town, 
like Bristol here, having one faith ; it would be a miracle ! 
Parsons and Dissenters, rich and poor, little and big, all 
wcHTshipping together and beUeving the same thing. 

JS, Yet this was really the fact even in Bristol, and in 

aJI England besides ; and it is the fact still all the world 

overinaide the Catholic CViurcVx. \\.*^ «^ super na<uraZ fact, 

^nd one of the signs of the Ixxjui C\wlx^\ «sA^^^v^ 

<»1/ Protestants to account ior not seeva^M. ^jftfcKtSai^'fes^ 

^bejr do, but they sliut tlieu: e^ea, «n^ VV. ^tty»Jt^ xi^ ^^'^J 
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ision on them than our Lord's marvellous works did 

unbelieving Jews. 

Well^ bavins one faith and one doctrine, of course 
'hurch, as you say, can teach the whole world. 

Tes ; but the Catholic Church is not a teacher only 
rd of mouth : it's a society, a kingdom ; and as the 
spreads Protestantism and all sorts of false doctrines 
;h the very air we breathe, so the Catholic Church 
8 the truth of Christ Hke an atmosphere, as I may 
1 around. 

I see what you're at. You are thinking of what I said 
people picking up their notions when they are child- 
id all their life long they don't know how, from those 
Lve amongst. We hear what our parents and neigh- 
say, and we hear people talking in the streets and 

and we read what's said in the newspapers ; and then 

and repeat it to others, and so the notions spread. 

Just so ; the world has its teachings, false and un- 

teachings, ever going on in all manners of ways : 

a fact, an undeniable fact ; and yet Protestants think 
}od has done nothing to set against all this. They 

He has left this tremendous power to itself, and 
us nothing to set up against it. Men are made 
hey are by society : this is a fact ; and God has met 
mother fact. God has His society, His own divine 
T, He has always had it on earth; He never left 
o themselves or to books. There were the old pa- 
is and their society; there was the Jewish Church 

Christ came; and ever since there has been the 
ian Church — "the One Holy Catholic Apostolic 
h" — and this is God's society, the " Kingdom of 
on earth. 

Society — kingdom — this is a new idea to me — set 
linst the world; then, of course, it must be made to 
3gether and have strong foundatiops; it must have 
rnment and rulers appointed by God. 

All very true ; and if you folVo^r xsc^ \Jafe \'^K^^^s^i^ 
o Pope, and bishops, and pTV%%l^> m ^^^^. ^^ '^^^ 
hy you've heard so ttiucIv aVioxiA. \«i\.€Vs * '^\i^.^s^^^ 
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this vast field, this very world in fact, Protestants thin! 
has left to itself. All Ilehas done, aceo rding to th< 
to have a book written — a book witl^out an interp 
They do not believe that He has set apart a body of '. 
men to guide, teach, and influence others. All this^ 
say, is a merely human thing, and no part pf God's 
for instructing and saving mankind ; and yet when 
have said this, they try and do the very same thing 1 
selves. They teach and preach, and lay down the lav 
declare everybody must believe what they say, or be dai 
B. I quite see what you mean. The Protestants 
the most ludicrous attempts to act like a church, be 
they feel it's the only way there is of really doin^ 
thing at all ; and all the while they deny that there i 
Church on earth with authority from God, any rule 
be obeyed, or teachers to be believed. 

S, It's just another case of what I said before. C 
lies do by right and on principle what Protestants att 
to do without either. 

-ff. The upshot, then, of the whole matter, as I u 

stand it, is just this : here we have, on the one si 

parcel of people doing what, on their own principles, 

have no right to do, preaching the ** Word" as they ci 

when all the time they say the Bible only is the \ 

talking, and wrangling, and making such a confusi( 

sounds, that it's impossible for a plain straigHtfoi 

man to know what to beUeve. And here, on the other 

is the Catholic Church, claiming to be set up by G< 

preach and teach the word of God, as true a word a 

written word, and, as a matter of fact, teaching one 

the same thing plain and distinct aU the world ov€ 

that every body as chooses can understand. Now si 

i\ '' Church as this, I say, is a great fact, and a fact that 

* ■ be shirked or pooh-poohed by talking Protestant non 

}) about the Bible only; and as Tve learnt so much, 

determined to learn more ; and I won't be satisfied, 

what it may, till I've got at t\it ttw\)si^ \Jcifc ^Ffhole t 

Bad notbiDg but the truth. 
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